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CHAPTER 13 


IS KNOWLEDGE POSSIBLE ? 

Dialectical criticism may end in the complete rejection of 
a view ora theory or lead to another suggestion which, if the 
examination has been properly conducted, ought to approach 
nearer the truth. 

The concepts of truth seem to vary in the different systems 
of thought; so we may say that dialectic helps thinkers to 
approach the problem of truth and reality with an open mind, 
with sympathy and due consideration for all possible views, 
especially when they are concerned with the ultimate reality 
of things. Most of the Indian philosophical systems* are 
idealistic in the sense that they do not regard the world as it is 
perceived by the physical eye as real unless it be related after 
deep inquiry to some higher ieality (e.g. the Prakrti of the 
Saiiikhya-Yoga) or the ultimate reality (God or the Absolute 
Principle). Consequently, perception and the other pramanas 
are not wholly trusted as giving full knowledge of things. But 
they are regarded as reliable in the sense that their knowledge 
is not found to be contradicted in empirical experience and they 
help us to co-ordinate our empirical experience with our 
philosophical or metaphysical beliefs. But excepting the extreme 
idealists (Vijhanavadins and Kevaladvaitins) and the sceptics 
and the Madhyamikas, the different schools do accept the 
pramanas as giving knowledge which is never completely sublated, 
even though it may be co-ordinated with or merged in the know¬ 
ledge of the Highest Reality to present the whole of Reality 
as it is. The sceptics, the Vijfianavadins, the Kevaladvaitins, and 

* The Lokayata, and to a great extent the Nyaya-Vaisesika may be 
regarded as exceptions. 

1-66 
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the Madhyamikas, on the other band, regard knowledge derived 
from the different sources as valid only in empirical experience 
and deny any ultimate validity to it. Even among these, the 
sceptics and the Madhyamikas and the (later) Kevaladvaitins 
(who believing in the reality of Brahman alone are interested 
in repudiating the reality of everything else-) are very insistent 
on the point that the different pramanas (sources of knowledge) 
can under no circumstances be relied upon as yielding truth, 
because the very concept of pramana and its object is an 
indefinable one. One cannot be sure of any knowledge. 

Dialectic would ordinarily proceed on the assumption that 
true knowledge can be acquired. But some schools of philo¬ 
sophical thought do not at ail admit the possibility of the valid 
knowledge of things. Thus dialectic examining other cognisables 
turned upon itself and ransacked its very fundamentals. 

In India about the end of the Upanisadic period (-though 
the sceptical tendency is evident even earlier-) with the upsurge 
of philosophical and critical thought ihere arose thinkers 
who were sceptical—though not necessarily so in actual life 
—about virtue and vice (—Purana Kassapa and others) and 
the attainment of knowledge or the possibility of the descrip¬ 
tion of reality in words (-Sanjaya Beiatthaputta K Their own 
works are not extant so we do not have a detailed idea of 
their line of argument or their sceptical views. Nevertheless 
we find some of their views recorded in the Buddhist and the 
Jaina canonical literature and we can say that they were 
thinkers whose parallels may be found in the sophists and the 
cynics and the sceptics of Greece. Buddha did not encourage 
this line of thinking as it was likely to prove morally futile. 
But the method of criticism and refutation continued to be 
adopted by the theorists of Buddhism expecially by the 
Madhyamikas; and later dialectical philosophers developed what 
is known as the prasangika method,—the method of examining 
all possible alternative interpretations of the opponent's proposi¬ 
tion. showing the absurdity of the respective consequences 
and thus refuting it. 
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Some sceptical thinkers of India deny that they have 
any philosopnical doctrine at all and hold that the function 
of philosophical reasoning is critical—solely to destroy false 
philosophies. It is strange that some others who believe in 
reaching truth by intuitive experience (anubhava) or realisation 
(saksatkara) are also critical of empirical knowledge and repudiate 
the va'iduy of its sources A thinker of the first type would say, 
in the words of Collingwood, “ I do not know what the 
right answer to any philosophical question is; but I think 
there s work to be done in showing that the answers usually 
given are wrong. And I can prove that one answer is wrong 
without claiming to know that another is right, for my method 
is to examine the answers given by other people and to show 
that they are self-contradictory. What is self-contradictory is, 
properly speaking, meaningless; what is meaningless cannot 
mean the truth, and therefore by this method I can preserve 
a purely critical attitude towards the philosophy of others, 
without having any philosophy of my own. As to that, I 
neither assert nor deny its possibility: I merely for the present, 
suspend judgment and continue my work of criticism/' * 

Tais is exactly the position of Jayarasi Bhatta, the author 
of the Tattvopciplavasimha 

The second form of scepticism—which may better be called 
Absolutism—agrees with the first in holding thar philosophical 
reasoning cannot establish any positive or constructive position. 
But it holds that we are not on that account necessarily cheated 
of truth. It comes to us directly from intuitive experience or 
the Supreme Intelligence ( prajna ). The Madhyamikas and the 
Kevaladvaitins belong to this category. Nagarjuna (second 
century A,D.) and all the other Madhyamika thinkers accepting 
the doctrine of sunyata (void) repudiated the efficiency of all 
sources of knowledge and consequently the reality of the 
categories derived from them. Still this scepticism of theirs was 
not a thorough-going one. Unlike the Tattvopaplavavadins 

* An Essay on Philosophical Method, p. 138—R. G. Collingwood 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford). 
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who were extreme sceptics, the Madhyamikas looked to a supra- 
cognitive supreme reality —Sanya or Tathata , They admitted 
the operation of the pramanas in the empirical r eld, but 
contended that they .were inefficacious in the attair.meii or the 
knowledge of the Ultimate Reality, which transcends Mem and 
can be realised not by discursive thought but ay he Pure 
Intelligence ( Prajna) alone. Nagarjuna is the first we, known 
exponent of this view, though not its founder. Inemcacy of 
pramana (source of knowledge) in the establishment ol the 
doctrine of sunyata is the main theme of his Vigrahavyavarlani. 
In his Madhyamika-karika , he has shown the hollowness or the 
concepts of causality ( pratyaya ), going and coming ( gatagata ), 
sense-organs, aggregates (skandha ), elements ( dhatu ), passions 
and the persons under their influence ( raga-rakta ), composite 
entities ( samskrta ), action and its performer ( karma-karaka ), 
... pain ( duhkha ). .. essential nature ( svabhava), bondage and 
emancipation, fruit of action (karma-phala), self (PMmw)/ time 
(kala), causal aggregate ( samagri ),... Tathagata, error (viparyasa)< 
Noble Truths ( aryasatya),... Nirvana and even Sunyata. Among 
the followers of Nagarjuna, Buddhapalita ( 6th cent, ) -eeks 
to prove that the knowledge of Vijndnadvaita (—idealistic 
monism—) cannot be attained by any logical argument as all 
logic isfutile and inconsistent, whereas Bhavya or Bhavamveka 
(6th cent.) tries to establish his idealistic monism by arguments 
of his own. Candraklrti (8th cent.) finally supports Buddha- 
palita’s stand as against that of Bhavaviv^ka, wtiich ho regards 
as equivalent to renouncing the Madhyamika position that 
philosophical reasoning cannot positively prove anything, it 
can only destroy false views. 

Among the Kevaladvaitins, §rihars3 (1150 A. Dm and 
Citsukha (1220 A.D.) resorted to a line of argument similar 
to that of Nagarjuna. 9 Like Nagarjuna, Sriharsa also is not 
interested in giving any rational explanation of ou' world- 
experience; they are agreed in disregarding the validity of' 
world experience. Though Candraklrti explains that Nagarjuna 
has faith in the efficacy of the super-intelligence to grasp the 
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ultimate nature of Reality— Tat hat a , Nagarjuna has not in his 
own works established any thesis of his own On the other hand, 
SnharSd has in his own work established the reality of Brahman 
(Tad evam bheda-praparico’nirvacaniyah , brahmaiva tu paramcT- 
rtha-sad advitiyam iti sthitam .—KhKb., p. 82). He does not 
seem to have applied his own dialectic to his own thesis. His 
own description of Brahman also could not have stood the 
test of his rigorous dialectical examination. Nagarjuna, on the: 
other hand, has shown the hollowness of even the concepts 
of Tathagata, Nirvana , Sunyatd . Again, while Nagarjuna mainly 
attacks the accepted Buddhist categories and other relevant 
categories connected with them, Sriharsa attacks mainly the 
definitions of the Nyaya school 3 and comes to the conclusion 
that as the Nyaya cannot define its categories, these are 
intrinsically indefinable and the world-appearance measured 
and scanned in terms of these categories is false. 4 But though 
his chief polemic is against the Nyaya, since his criticisms are 
of a destructive nature, they can with modifications be used 
effectively against any other system. Definitions other than 
those refuted bv Sriharsa can be refuted by a judicious 
manipulation of the arguments found in different places in 
Sriharsa’s work or by urging similar or other arguments. 
Thus an intelligent man can repudiate the categories recognised 
and expounded by others. 5 Those who criticise with the object 
of establishing positive definitions would object to certain 
definitions or theories of other schools; but the Madhyamikas, 
the Tattvopaplavavadins and Kevaladvaitins like Sriharsa are 
interested in the refutation of all definitions as such and so 
their dialectic would be effective against all definitions and 
theories of other schools of philosophical thought Nagarjuna's 
methods differ from those of Jayarasi and Sriharsa in that 
the concepts which he criticises are mostly just shown by him 

to be intrinsically based on concepts which have no essential 
nature of their own but are understood only in relation to others. 

No concept reveals any intrinsic nature of its own and one 
can understand a concept only through another and that again 
through the former or through another, and so on. G Jayarasi 
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and Sriharsa employ other arguments also to refute the concepts 
by bringing out the absurdities involved. 

We shall now consider how these philosophers have 
repudiated the validity of the recognised sources of knowledge 
(pramana ). Nagarjuna’s argument against those who maintain 
the reality of things on the ground that they can be known by 
the pramanas is that if you maintain that a pranuzna can 
demonstrate the existence of things and those things are proved 
when there is a pramana , then you must state where such a 
pramana could be found as could demonstrate these pramanas. 
Were the pramanas demonstrated without having recourse to 
another pramana , then the pramanas being themselves undemons¬ 
trated could not prove the existence of other objects ( Vigraha - 
vyavartani , 31) If, on the other hand, the pramanas be said to be 
demonstrated by another pramana and this by still another, there 
would be the fault of anavastha (vicious infinite series) (32). 
And if you say that the pramana does not require to be 
demonstrated then you give up your stand that things are 
demonstrated by pramanas; and you must also account for this 
preferential treatment accorded to pramana as to why it is not 
required to be demonstrated by a pramana when other things 
are required to be thus demonstrated (33 k 7 It is mistaken 
to say that just as fire can illuminate itself and other objects 
so the pramana can at the same time establish itself and other 
things. As a matter of fact, fire does not illumine itself for it 
would then have to be previously unperceived in darkness like a 
jar in darkness which is later illumined by fire. That is to 
say, if fire is luminous from the very beginning, it is not 
possible to say that fire can illumine itself Moreover, if it 
is maintained that fire can illumine itself and other objects, 
then since fire can burn other objects, how is it that it 
does not busn itself? (34-36 . And if fire can illumine itself as 
wellasother objects darkness must similarly cover itself as well 
as other objects (37;. 

It may be urged that a pramana is self-proved (svatah- 
siddha ); a pramana can be established without relation to 
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other things. If a pramana has some relation with other things 
then it would not be self-proved; a pramana can be self-proved 
only when it does not depend on other things. The answer 
to this is that if the praniana could be established and could 
prove without any relation with the object to be proved, then 
nobody would use the pramanas in order to apprehend these 
objects If the pramatias are said to be established inasmuch 
as they are related to the things to be known, then the 
pramanas are dependent on something which is already proved 
for if the things are not yet proved they cannot be recipro¬ 
cally related. If on the other hand, things are already proved, 
there is no necessity of assuming a reciprocal relation between 
them. If the things which are to be apprehended are proved on 
account of their relation with the pramatias , then the things to 
be apprehended are subsequently proved in relation to the pramatia 
and could not be reciprocally related (41-44). If things are estab¬ 
lished without a pramatia then they have no relation with the 
pramatia. Why then does one employ a pramana to establish them? 
What, as a matter of fact, could be proved by a pramatia ? (45) 
If it is maintained that the validity of the pramatia is proved 
as having relation to the object to be ascertained, then since 
the thing to be apprehended establishes the pramana it would 
become the pramana and the pramana would become the thing 
to be apprehended as it is established by the thing to be 
apprehended (46). 8 If they are said to establish each other 
then both remain unestablished. One may suppose that the 
father can give birth to the son or that the son can give birth 
to the father, but in that case who is it that gives birth and 
who is it that is born ? (47-51) 

Thus a pramana cannot establish itself; it is similarly not 
established by another pramana of the same type, nor by a 
different pramana , nor is it established by another thing. It is 
not established without a cause, or by its own objects and by 
the objects of another severally or collectively (52). Therefore 
it is wrong to say that the existence of things is established 
by pramanas or that there are pramanas establishing the things 
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to be apprehended (53) 9 Thus the pramanas cannot be regarded 
as sources of valid knowledge. 

Nagarjuna's main line of attack is that no concept, 
whether of knowledge or of the means of knowledge or of 
anything else can be defined intrinsically without depending 
on another and this latter again is not independent of the 
former or another. This dependence shows that there is no 
essential truth m the definitions and consequently in their 
content, and it is not possible to affirm the validity of empirical 
knowledge and the reality of the things cognised by it 

Jayarasi Bhatta of the Lokayata school is the only 
outright sceptic among the Indian philosophers known to us. 
In his Tattvopaplavasimha, he sets out to repudiate the validity 
of the pramanas as they are expounded by the different schools. 
In the course of his dialectical lefutation of these pramanas 
he refutes the concepts of jati ( class-character, universal ), 
samavaya (inheience), soul and so forth; that is to say, he is 
not ready to accept the validity of any proposition. He strikes 
at the very root of all thought—the pramanas, and it is then 
easy to- arrive at the consequent invalidity of every proposition. 
He shows the incorrectness of the definitions of the pramanas as 
formulated by the different schools and comes to the conclusion 
that all principles being thus upset all propositions are 
charming so long as they are not investigated into. 10 

The criteria of the truth of knowledge as recognised by the 
different schools of philosophy are avyabhicaritva (absence of 
discrepancy), abadhiiatva (absence of contradiction), avisamvada 
(absence of incoherence), yatharthya (correspondence) and 
vyavasayatmakatva (certainty or definiteness). Jayarasi repudiates 
these concepts by anticipating all possible interpretations of 
these terms and showing them to be faulty and unacceptable. For 
example, What is meant by knowledge ‘being-uncontradicted' ? 
Does it mean that contradiction to this knowledge does not 
arise ? And if so, does this contradiction not arise because 
the knowledge cognises the object correctly (i.e. there is 
correspondence between the knowledge and the object ) or 
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because the aggregate of causal factors giving rise to the 
contradicting knowledge ( badhaka-jnana) is incomplete? It 
is observed that in the absence of the complete apparatus 
originating the contradicting knowledge, the previous knowledge 
is not contradicted; for instance, no contradiction arises when 
we cognise a mass of rays of the sun (marici-nicaya) at a 
distance as water, whereas this cognition is contradicted when 
the place is a familiar one, when the necessary causes for the 
production of the contradicting cognition are present. Again, 
this contradiction may not arise immediately but may rise 
after a year or so, or may not arise at all if the factors producing 
the contradicting knowledge are not present in a complete 
aggregate. Can it be said that the cognition is true, simply 
because no contradiction has arisen ? Moreover, does this 
absence of contradiction hold good with reference to all persons 
or with reference to the cogniser ? We can never know that 
contradiction to this cognition has never arisen in the case of 
each and every person for then we would be omniscient. And if 
it is said that a cognition is non-discrepant because the 
cogniser does not have a contradicting cognition, that is not 
proper; for even though a contradicting cognition may not 
arise in the case of the knower owing to his going to a 
different place or his death and the like reasons, yet the cognition 
of jewel (where there are only rays) and of mirage and 
the like are known to be false. Or the false cognition has, on 
account of the nature of its causal aggregate, arisen in such a 
fashion as to prevent the contradicting cognition from arising, 
and it is because of this that it is uncontradicted, like a 
cognition recognised to be right. Thus knowledge cannot be 
regarded as true (non-discrepant, avyabhicari) simply because 
it is not contradicted. 11 

Some reckon truth by the efficiency of knowledge ( pravrtti • 
samarthya ), that is to say, by its bringing us into relation with 
the successful achievement of its object. Is this efficiency of 
knowledge (pravrtti-samarthya) known or is it not known? 
1-67 
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If it be not known, how could it be known to exist, 
and if it be known how could you be certain of the truth 
of this knowledge ? It is further contended that the truth 
of the previously produced cognition of water is ascertained 
by reaching and obtaining water. Is the water thus obtained 
identical with the water apprehended by the cognition, or of 
the same class or of the same family ? It cannot be identical 
with the water revealed by cognition for it is quite possible 
that this water has ceased to exist owing to the changes 
produced in its parts by the circling of fishes and the splash¬ 
ing of buffaloes and the like causes. If it is said to be water 
of the same class, it happens at times that man may have 
false knowledge of water and yet accidentally reach (real) 
water and then this knowledge should according to this view 
be regarded as true—which is absurd. It may be urged that 
wrong knowledge never takes a person to water connected 
with the same place and time, whereas true knowledge does 
so and it is by reason of this that it is true or non-discrepant 
(avyabhicari). If this be so, then knowledge of an object about 
to perish or knowledge of moon, sun, etc. (which we cannot 
reach) would not be true. Moreover, cognition cannot possibly 
enable us to reach water of the same place, for place too can, 
like water, cease to exist (owing to earth-quake, eruption, 
etc.). 19 The water reached also cannot have the same jati (class- 
character) as the water that was revealed in cognition, for 
there is nothing like jatu lz If the water reached is said to 
be of the same family or continuum, this is not acceptable as 
the last composite entity is devoid of the generative power; and 
the water-individuals cannot be many (—See the refutation of 
jati, TPS, pp. 4-8). 

Moreover, does the efficiency of knowledge acquaint 
us with its truth by being its mark ( litiga) or by being 
its means of perception ? It cannot be its mark (j linga) 
or probans as the relation between the two is not known, 
because if the relation were known, truth itself would be 
known and it would not then be necessary to utilise the mark 
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of inference, viz. efficiency. 14 It cannot also be its means 
of perception, because there can be no contact with it which 
arose previously and then perished. Knowledge of it is not 
the result of perception, as it is objectless, like the cognition 
of kesonduka ^woolly mass seen by pressing the eye with the 
finger; this knowledge has as a matter of fact no object). 
Neither the negation of cognition nor its presence is revealed 
as itself is not there. How can a non-existent thing be said 
to be an object ? Due to its impressing its shape, or being 
endowed with the large (hence perceptible) size (mahattva) and 
the like characters; or mere presence, or being produced 
simultaneously (with cognition) ? When all these have been 
refuted, how could it be an object ? And if it be still regarded 
as an object, then the cause of illusion would have to be 
investigated in the case of the cognitions of the kesonduka , 
etc. (for they also could be said to have an object and so 
could not be regarded as illusory by reason of their being 
objectless;. If it were false by virtue of its mere existence, 
then everything would come to be false and there would be 
‘the upsetting of all principles’ ( tattvopaplava ). 15 

If it is said that truth ( avyabhicaritva , non-discrepancy) is 
cogaised differently, that cognition produced by the contact 
of soul and mind is revealed as qualified by avyabhicarita , 
—that is not proper. Is this avyabhicaritva its attribute or its 
very nature ? If it is its attribute, is it eternal or non-eternal ? 
If it be eternal it should be looked upon as repudiated on 
account of the same faults as are present in the case of jati 
(-being eternal it would either give rise to cognition always 
or never-TPS, p 6). If it be non-eternal, is it produced before 
it or s multaneousiy with it or after it ? If it be produced prior 
to it (cognition), whose attribute could it be ? An attribute 
cannot exist without a substratum. If it is said to be produced 
simultaneously with it, then the relation between the two as 
signified by the genitive case in 'the avyabhicarita of it’ remains 
to be specified, as it cannot, be identity (—because the two 
are different—), causality (—because the two are simultaneous-) 
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or samavciya (which has been repudiated-TPS, pp. 7--8\ If it is 
said that it is produced subsequently, then it follows that the 
knowledge was previously vyabhicari (discrepant, false). There 
is no personal attribute of the form of avyabhicaritva as distinct 
from pleasure etc. since on account of the impossibility of its 
apprehension it is not recognised as such even by the other party 
(—Naiyayika in this case a If attributes like non-discrepancy 
(< avyabhicara ), etc. are recognised as distinct entities, and cog¬ 
nition determined by them is stated to be the ascertaining 
factor of the causal apparatus, that is not proper, since 
each of them will not remain up to the time of the 
apprehension of the cognition as determined by a number 
of attributes, and in the absence of (the simultaneous existence 
of) that which is to be made known (viz. apparaius) and that 
which makes known (viz. avyabhicara , etc.), cognition will be 
associated with the agent alone (TPS, pp. 9-10). That is to 
say, there will be the agent alone with certain stray pieces of 
knowledge, but not the relation of jnapya (that which is 
known) and jnapaka (that which makes known). 

If avyabhicaritva is regarded as the very nature of know¬ 
ledge, then is it so by virtue of its own existence or by virtue 
of the existence of another thing ? If it be said to be 
avyabhicari merely by virtue of its existence, then all cognitions 
including that of kesonduka should be avyabhicari (non- 
discrepant). But knowledge is not said to be vyabhicari or 
avyabhicari by virtue of its mere existence. If cognition is 
said to be avyabhicari by virtue of the existence of another 
thing, is this other thing helping (conducive to non-discrepant 
knowledge, upakaraka) or non-helping ? If it be non-helping, 
then the cognitions of kesonduka and two moons should be 
avyabhicari . If the other thing is said to be a helping one, is it 
one that is known or unknown ? If it be said to be one that 
is known, then past and future inferential cognitions, yogic 
perception, and cognition generated by injunctory statements' 
( codanavacana) could not be avyabhicari as there is absence 
in their case of the helping factor that is known, and if there; 
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be presence of it there would be the extinction of the process 
of sacrificing (because then it would not be guided by Sruti 
and it alone). If it be not known then the cognition of kesonduka 
and two moons ^houid be correct. So this assumption is not 
acceptable (TPS, p. 10). 

Moreover, is the cognition which acquaints us with the 
apparatus known to be avyabhicari or not so known \ If it 
is known as such, is this cognition of the nature of self* 
apprehension or is it known by another cognition ? It cannot be 
of the form of self-apprehension because the Naiyayika himself 
does not recognise self-apprehension of knowledge and if he 
were to admit this he would be contradicting his own doctrine 
(-the nigrahasthana called apasiddhanta). If it be said to be 
known as avyabhicari by another cognition, then the reason 
for the difference between the two cognitions must be inquired 
into Cognition is distinguished from non-cognition by virtue 
of its nature of cognition, but how could it be distinguished 
from another cognition ? By its nature of cognition or by another 
character ? If it be distinguished by virtue of the nature of 
cognition, then the other would cease to be of the nature of 
cognition, like water, etc. If it be said to be distinguished by 
virtue of another character, then it would be devoid of the 
character of cognition, because the two characters could not 
be identical, and if they be identical, there should be 
one thing-—cognition or non-cognition If it be cognition, it 
could not be said to be'distinguished due to another character 
but only due to its nature of cognition, and the other would 
come to be of the nature of non-cognition. If it be non-cognition 
then what the Tattvopaplavavadin desired is proved. If jnanatva 
(class-character of cognition) is said to be the distinguishing 
factor, by what does it distiguish, and so on as stated before; 
the line of argument stated above should be pursued. It cannot 
also possibly be cognised by another cognition. If it is said to 
be not known, how do you know that it exists ? Following this 
line of argument one has to accept the futility of the division 
of knowledge as true and false (TPS, p. 11). 
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Jayarasi now takes up the belief that true knowledge reveals 
that thing which is actually present and is in contact with the 
sense-organ, whereas false knowledge reveals a different thing, 

‘AvyabhicarV may be taken to mean that the knowledge 
is of a thing with which the sense is actually in contact; 
in the case of vyabhicari (wrong or discrepant) knowledge, on 
the other hand, the support or base (i alambana ) (—the object 
before the sense) is different from the thing revealed in -know* 
ledge (anyad alambanam anyac ca pratibhati —TPS, p. 12). We 
ask, what is signified by alambana ? Does it signify that it 
is the producer of cognition, or that it impresses its shape, 
or that it is the substrate of cognition, or that it is revealed 
by cognition ? If alambana signifies being the producer of 
knowledge, then the eyes and light should be alambanas . 
Alambana cannot properly signify being the impressor of 
shape, since this is not acceptable to the Naiyayikas. Cognition 
cannot reasonably have the shape of the object (-as is shown 
later by Jayarasi). Alambana cannot signify that it is the sub¬ 
strate of cognition since cognition does not arise as associated 
with the circle of rays, but arises as inherent in the soul. 
Lastly, if alambana signifies that it is revealed by cognition, 
this is not proper as it is water that is revealed in the cognition 
of water and not rays. If the rays themselves are known in the 
shape of water, is the shape of water different from the rays 
or non-different ? If it is non-different, is it real or unreal ? 
If real how could its cognition be false \ If it be unreal, then 
the rays also would come to be unreal. There being identity 
with unreal water, the cognition of water is false. What is 
meant by this ? It amounts to this that the cognition of rays 
is false. And when the one shape of water is known, who tells 
the fool of aNaiyayika that the rays are revealed ? If rhe shape 
of water is said to be different from the rays, then it should 
not be said that rays are cognised in the shape of water. We 
ask: What is revealed in the cognition of kesonduka , and 
what is its alambona ? The very same kesonduka serves as 
the alambana and is also cognised; similarly water alone car, 
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be the alambana and also be known, and it is not necessary 
to postulate another alambana . And cognition of water is false 
not because it has another alambana than what is cognised, 
but because it (water) as a matter of fact, does not exist; 
otherwise the cognition of kesonduka will not be false because 
it does not have a different alambana . 

It is contended that since the cognition takes the cogniser 
to the place of the rays, the rays are the alambana. The answer 
to this is that id this way the place also would reasonably be 
an alambana . And the cognition of water could not have 
been produced by contact with a thing different from the 
water that is revealed, as this is not seen in the case of the 
cognition of real water; otherwise even the inferential cognition 
of the water could be said to be produced by the contact of 
sense-organ and object, as it is produced by the contact of 
the soul and the mind. If it be urged that the mind has no 
relation with the fire that is cognised, then here also the eye 
has no relation with the water that is cognised . 16 

It is urged that false knowledge has a non-existent object 
whereas true knowledge has an existent object. Jayarasi now 
shows the futility of this distinction. If the false cognition of 
water is said to have non-existent water as its object, what 
is meant by its being an object ? What is said above holds 
good here also. If water is revealed in it, how does it not 
exist ? Yes, it may be argued, it is revealed but wrongly. What 
is meant by wrongness ( atathyata ) —absence of what is appre¬ 
hended, or the absence that is apprehended ? If it means absence 
of what is apprehended, is this true only then or at another 
time 2 If only then, is it known or not known \ If known, by 
what is it known—by the cognition of water or by another 
cognition ? It (absence of water) cannot be known by the 
cognition of water, as this latter has water as its object. Or 
if it have that (absence) as its object the realisation that cogni¬ 
tion of water is illusory would not be possible because the 
object, viz. 'absence’ is an existent one. And the negation 
of water cannot be revealed in cognition apprehending water 
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for then anything could be revealed in any cognition, which 
is absurd; it involves atiprasa/iga (absurd over-extension). If 
it is said to be revealed by another cognition, that is not 
proper, because two cognitions cannot be simultaneous. And 
if absence or negation be established by the cognition of 
negation and existence by the cognition of existence, then the 
existence and the non-existence of water would be co-existent. 
It would be arbitrary to say that the cognition of existence 
does not establish existence, whereas the cognition of negation 
does establish negation. And if the cognition of existence 
were not to establish existence, people would be suspicious 
about all things, and in the event of that contingency there 
would be no limit to negation and consequently there would 
be tattvopaplava (upsetting of all principles). On the other 
hand, if it is not known how do you know that it exists? 
And if there is the absence of what is known at another time, 
then nothing is contradicted, for it is quite possible that even 
real water is absent at another time. 

If wrongness (atathyata) y means the negation or absence 
that is apprehended, how could knowledge having that as 
its objects be possibly false, as only negation which is 
cognised is tenable ? Moreover, positing absence when a 
positive character is cognised is not proper, as it involves 
ati-prasahga (absurd over-extension); otherwise, one could posit 
taste, etc. when colour, etc are apprehended. But this is not 
what is done. Similarly here also water is apprehended. It may 
be urged that it is apprehended but it is unreal. The answer 
to this is that in that case this is but a description of water 
just as dong (patch of) water', ‘sweet water'and the like are. 
It may be argued that in the case of the latter descriptions, 
water is apprehended, and so water is posited in them. The 
answer to this is that if this be so, then even here in both 
the cases water is cognised—real water and unreal water. In the 
cognition of real water it is real water that is revealed and 
not unreal water or non-water. Similarly, in the cognition of 
unreal water, it is unreal water that is revealed and not reii 
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water or non-water, because apprehensions consist in the 
determination of their own objects (TPS, pp. 12-14). 

A cognition is said to be wrong when it is contradicted by 
another cognition. Jayarasi asks what it is that is contradicted 
—the object ( artha ), cognition or both—, and by what it is 
contradicted. 17 If it is said that the thing is contradicted, by 
what is it contradicted ? Does it contradict itself or is it 
contradicted by another thing or by knowledge ? If it contradicts 
itself, is the contradiction caused or originated by it or made 
known ? If it is caused, is it different or non-different ? If it 
is non-different then 'contradiction is caused' means 'its own 
self is originated by it’—which is not consistent, as a thing 
cannot operate on itself (-operation on itself involves contradic- 
tion -vyaghata). If it is caused as distinct ( from the thing) 
even then what is existent becomes the agent, but what is 
apprehended is not repudiated. If the contradiction is said to 
be made known (by the thing) is it non-different or different? 
If it is non-different, then ' contradiction is made known by 
it’ is equivalent to 'water is made known'. If it is different, 
then what is existent is proved to be the jnapaka, what makes 
known, and the existence of what is apprehended is proved. 

If the thing is said to be contradicted by another, then 
it follows that both are real; only two existent things, like two 
kings, can stand in the relation of badhya (contradicted, what 
is set aside) and badhaka (contradicting, that which sets aside); 
one and the same thing cannot be both the badhya and the 
badhaka . Moreover, is the contradiction by it of what is 
apprehended r caused by it or made known? If it is caused, 
is it (contradiction) non-different or different ( from the 
contradicted). If it be non-different, then 'non-different con¬ 
tradiction is caused’ would mean 'water is caused’; and if it 
(water) be caused or originated, its cognition would not be 
false. If contradiction which is different (from the contradicted) 
be said to be originated, even then there must be water as 
it (contradiction) is cognised as related to water. If Devadatta 
1-68 
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were not to exist, one could not speak of His eye; similarly 
a thing must exist in order that contradiction should be 
related to it. If contradiction is sa»d to be made known, 
is it non-different or different (from water) ? If it which is 
non-different is made known, then what is meant by contra¬ 
diction is made known' is ‘water is made known'. If being 
different it is made known, even then when we say, ‘This is 
the contradiction of water’, it is revealed as dependent on 
another (i.e. on water), and so there cannot be the absolute 
negation of it (i.e. water). Therefore, contradiction by another 
thing also is not possible. 

if it is said to be contradicted by knowledge, is it 
contradicted by knowledge having that as its object or 
another thing as its object, or by knowledge that is 
objectless ? If the contradicting knowledge has that ( the 
thing contradicted ) as its object, then it affirms its 
nature, does not falsify it, because it is of the form of the 
determination of that character. If the contradicting cognition 
has another thing as its object, that also is not proper; a 
cognition pertaining to an object can affirm the existence of 
only that, but it cannot afirm or deny anything else, since 
cognitions are restricted to their own object. If it is said 
to be contradicted by an objectless cognition, the answer is that 
this latter does not affirm or deny anything, even because it 
is objectless (TPS, pp. 14-16). 18 

If cognition is said to be contradicted, what is its 
contradiction ? Does it have the form of the exclusion of 
svarupa (nature), or denial of svarupa , or of depriving 
it of its object 2 . If it has the form of exclusion of its nature, 
then everything would be contradicted, because one cogni¬ 
tion would be turned off (or destroyed) by another. If it is 
of the form of denial of its own nature, that is not proper, 
because even the cognition of false water is experienced. It 
is also not true to say that it is of the form of depriving it 
of its object. It has been shown above that a knowledge 
cannot be deprived of its object (—even cognition of unreal 
water has its object). Thus contradiction cannot be explained. 
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It may be asked that if the object is not contradicted, 
how it is that it has not got efficiency (does not bring about 
artha-kriya or successful action) ? What is this arthakriya 
which it does not bring about for people ? Is it of the form 
of consciousness, or of activity, or of attainment, or of the 
production and enjoyment of pleasure and pain ? If it is said 
that the object does not bring about arthakriya of the form 
of consciousness, that is not true because water does bring 
about the arthakriya o f the form of consciousness (i.e. does 
give rise to the cognition of water). It is also not true to say 
that it does not bring about artha-kriya of the form of activity, 
since activity is dependent on the will of man, and does not 
follow the being or non-being of the nature of a thing. A man 
may or may not act according to his desire, but this alone 
does not prove its absence. If it is said to be non-existent 
because it does not bring about arthakriya of the form of 
attainment, that is not a proper criterion, because, moon, sun, 
planets, ere. can exist even though they cannot be reached. If 
it is said not to bring about arthakriya of the form of 
pleasure or pain, we ask, 4 Does this mean that it does not 
bring about pleasure originating from perception or from 
contact with body ?’ It does bring about pleasure resulting 
from perception. If it is said that it does not give rise to 
pleasure arising out of physical contact, then this would not 
hold good in the case of moon, sun, etc., which do not give 
rise to pleasure arising out of physical contact and yet are 
(regaidedas) real or existent. And things cannot be regarded 
as nen-existent simply because they do not give rise to 
artha kriya (successful action) because the origination of all 
knowledge as such occurs only from its respective causal aggre¬ 
gate, and it may not bring about arthakriya in the absence 
of accessory factors Moreover, when it is stated that it does 
not bring about arthakriya , is this stated with reference to 
one knower or to all knowers ? If it is said to be unreal 
because it does not give rise to arthakriya in the ease of one 
knower, then this would not hold good in the case of moon, 
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sun, planets, etc.* and in the case of an object about to 
perish. If it is said to be Unreal since it does not give rise to 
arthakriya with reference to all knowers, in that case there 
would be the contingency of the non-existence of all things. 
All things do not bring about the desired ends of all men, 
and a man with a limited vision cannot know that a thing 
does not bring about arthakriya in the case of all men. Thus 
avyahhicaritva cannot be defined and so it is not proper to 
regard avyahhicaritva , absence of discrepancy, as a criterion of 
the validity of knowledge (TPS, pp. 16-17). 

Vyavasayatmakatva (certainty or definiteness) is another 
accepted criterion of validity. But no knowledge can be excluded 
by this. It may be urged that doubtful cognition (sandeha-jnana) 
arises when in the case of an object like a trunk or a pillar, 
owing to the contact of sense-organ and object there is the 
perception of merely the common, and not of the specific, 
features of the object, and this doubtful cognition is not 
regarded as valid because it is not definite. We ask : Is anything 
revealed in this doubtful cognition or not ? And if something 
is revealed, is it a substance or an attribute ? If a substance 
is said to be revealed is it real or not \ If it is real, cogni¬ 
tion having that as its object must be regarded as valid. 
If it is unreal, then the condition of avyahhicaritva is 
sufficient to exclude its cognition and it is not necessary to 
regard definiteness as an additional condition. If an attribute 
is said to be revealed in doubtful cognition, is it ‘pillarness’ 
(class character of pillar) or ‘manness' or both. If it be ‘pillarness’ 
or 'manness' that is revealed, is il real or unreal \ If it be real, 
its cognition could not be of the nature of doubt, because 
being the cognition of a real entity it is like the apprehension 
of real water. If it is unreal, then as said above, it is enough to 
say that valid knowledge is that knowledge which is avyabhicarirt 
(non-discrepant); it is not necessary to say in addition that it 
is ‘certain’.. If both (pillarness and manness) are said to be 
revealed, are both real or both unreal or is one real and the 
other unreal ? If both be real, then their cognition should 
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be true only, and not of the nature of doubt; and if both be 
unreal, then their cognition should be of the nature of error and 
not doubt. If one be real and the other unreal, then one and 
the same knowledge should be both avyabhicarin (non-discTQp&n t, 
true) and vyabhicarin (discrepant, false) inasmuch as it cognises 
areal and an unreal entity. This also explains the cognition of 
two moons; there the shape of substance is revealed and not 
that of attribute. 

It may be urged that * doubtful cognition is that which 
reveals the shape of a doubtful object. We ask : Does this 
doubtful object exist or not ? If it exists, its cognition cannot 
be of the nature of doubt, because like the apprehension of 
real water it would be of the form of an apprehension of an 
uncontradicted object. If it does not exist, then the criterion 
of av) abhicantva is sufficient to exclude such cognitions and 
valid knowledge need not be further defined as ‘certain'. If 
it be urged that nothing is revealed in doubtful cognition, 
then it could not be the result of contact of sense-organ and 
object, like the cognition of illusory water. Thus valid know¬ 
ledge cannot be defined as certain or definite knowledge 
(TPS, pp. 19-20). 

Similarly, valid knowledge cannot be defined as knowledge 
which is non-incoherent (i.e. coherent) (avisamvadi jnanam- 
Pramana Varttika 2.1). What is meant by non-incoherence 
(avisammda) ? Does it signify 'being the cognition of a thing 
as it is’, or ‘being free from contradiction’, or ‘being produced 
by the thing that is cognised’, or ‘being the stimulator 
in respect of the thing that is cognised', or ‘being that 
which takes us to the thing' ? 91 If it signifies ‘being the cogni¬ 
tion ot a thing as it is’, this will not hold good in the case of 
inferential cognition (which as a matter of fact cognises only 
the generality of a thing, and notits particular features). Nor 
can ‘being free from contradiction' apply to inferential cogni¬ 
tion. If it is said to mean 'being produced by the thin^that is 
cognised’, this also cannot be proper in the case of inferential 
cognition, because the samanya (cognised by it) cannot 
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be regarded as producing (cognition) (as it is unreal) Similarly, 
the sensations of love, etc. could not be produced by the 
thing that is revealed, because they are devoid of the efficiency 
to produce themselves. And yogic perception also is not 
produced by the thing that is cognised, as past and future 
objects ^cognised by it; could not possibly be producers, for 
otherwise they could, not be past and future respectively. If 
non-incoherence be taken to mean ‘being the stimulator in 
respect of the object that is known' this is found to be true 
of erroneous cognition also as it also stimulates activity in 
respect of its object. A man who has a wrong cognition of water 
is induced to act and yet his cognition is not non-incoherent. 
And it is quite possible that a person may for some reason 
not act even though he has knowledge of real water, but 
according to this definition this knowledge also should be 
incoherent—which is absurd. 

If non-incoherence were to mean ' being that which takes 
us to the object would this mean 'being that which takes 
us to just any object, or to the object that is revealed in 
knowledge, or to a thing e.g. water, of the same genus, or 
to the object that has produced it (coherent knowledge) ?' Or 
does non-incoherence signify the unfailing or invariable 
existence of the causal factors that gave rise to it? 33 If it 
means 'taking us to just anything', then the cognition of 
kesonduka (woolly mass seen by pressing the eyes with the 
fingers) or of two moons also should have to be regarded 
as non-incoherent. If it be said to mean 'taking us to the 
object that is revealed’, then inferential cognition could never 
be said be non-incoherent, as it does not take us to the 
object that is revealed What is revealed in inferential cognition 
is the shape of the samanya (universal) and it being unreal 
(in the Buddhist view) could never be reached. Similarly, yogic 
perception produced in respect of past or future objects can¬ 
not take us to the objects revealed (and so should be incoherent 
according to this definition). And even though there is the 
apprehension of love, etc. it does not take the apprehender 
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to love, etc. that are revealed. As a matter of fact, even in 
perceptual cognition, the object that is revealed is not reached 
or attained, for being momentary it perishes immediately. 
Non-incoherence cannot also mean 'being that which takes 
us to a thing, e.g. water, of the same genus ( jati) as the 
thing that is revealed in the cognition’, because there is no 
such thing as the water-universal. Further, if non-incoherence 
signifies 'taking the knower to the thing that produced the 
cognition’, that is not proper, because eyes, light, attention 
(active consciousciousness ) which produce knowledge perish 
immediately and so cannot be reached. It may finally be urged 
that non-incoherence signifies the invariable existence of the 
causes that produced it (coherent knowledge) as in their absence 
there could be no non-incoherence. If this be so, even the 
cognition of kesonduka should be non-incoherent in view of 
the certain existence of its causes, because otherwise it would 
be accidental. This definition of pramana (valid knowledge) as 
non-incoherent or coherent ( avisamvadi) knowledge not being 
established, the statement (of the Buddhists) that one who 
acts after cognising an object by means of these two sources 
of knowledge (viz. perception and inference) is never found 
to fail in respect of successful action—is childish and silly 
(TPS, pp. 28-29).* 3 

The Buddhists, the MImamsakas and others hold as a 
further condition or qualification of valid knowledge that 
it should be knowledge of a thing not cognised before 
( anadhigatarthagantr). Jayarasi’s contention is that this is 
pointless in the case of the Buddhists who recognise unique 
particulars alone. No two cognitions of two different times— 
prior and posterior—have one and the same object, they cannot 
have one unique particular object or one and the same 
universal ( samanya) as their common object. The unique 
particular which has one unitary ( non-different) nature has 
not the potency to give rise to a number of cognitions one 
after another. (And samanya being non-existent cannot give 
rise to any cognition). 3 * 
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It may be urged that the qualification 'making known a 
thing not already known' is inserted in the definition of valid 
knowledge to exclude a number of cognitions produced 
simultaneously by one object. This is not proper, as in that 
case the cognitions a number of men have in respect of one 
(lit. produced by one) object would come to be invalid. It 
cannot also be meant to exclude a number of cognitions 
having one samanya (universal) as its object, because samanya 
itself being an unreality, there can be neither one cognition 
nor a number of cognitions in respect of it. Moreover, supposing 
there are two cognitions in respect of one object, is one lack¬ 
ing in validity or is it not-another-valid-cognition l If one 
of them is said to be invalid that is not proper, because 
inasmuch as they are alike of the form of the apprehension 
of one and the same object, both cognitions must be valid or 
both invalid as there is not the possibility of the alternative 
(that one is valid and the other invalid); if this last alter¬ 
native be possible, then there would be the contingency of 
difference in the cognitions of a number of men pertaining 
to one object (—some men would have valid cognition and 
others invalid), especially when these cognitions are meant to 
sublate a previous cognition. 3 5 If it be said that it is not-anotber- 
valid-cognition, that also is not proper. Is numerical difference 
(i vyakti-nanatva) of the many pieces of knowledge (perceptual 
and the like) produced by one object not possible, or is their 
qualitative difference ( akara-nanatva ) not possible ? If it be 
said that their numerical difference is not possible that is not 
true, because numerical difference is found in the case of 
the many cognitions of blue produced by one blue. It is also 
not true to say that qualitative difference is not possible 
since cognitions of blue are found to be qualitatively different. 
And there is not a plethora of blues producing it, because 
the Buddhists themselves do not accept them as ‘uni-natured’ 

(—according to them, many things cannot have one nature). 
It may be urged that cognitions having one object cannot be 
termed perception (p r atyaksa) or inference (anumana). But 
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this is not true, since a different nomenclature is quite possible 
on account of their being effects of different causes. For 
instance, the many cognitions that many—Devadatta and the 
like—have as produced by one blue object have a different 
nomenclature such as Devadatta’s knowledge and the like 
(Yajnadatta’s knowledge, etc ) because of their being the effects 
of different causes due to their being acquired by different 
agents. So here also (TPS, pp. 27-28). 

The Mlmamsakasalso cannot reasonably define vaild know¬ 
ledge as knowledge of a thing not known before. There is no : 
criterion to determine that of cognitions of one object produced 
by different causal factors, the cognition produced first is valid 
and the succeeding ones are non-valid, even.when they are all 
alike 'cognition of the object as it is’. And if it be still so 
accepted then in the same way, the first cognition should be 
non-valid as it has this in common with the others that it 
cognises an object that is cognised (by other cognitions). As the 
character of being the cognition of one blue object does not 
differ in the case of the many cognitions of the blue object 
produced simultaneously and manifesting one unique particular 
( svalaksanavabhasi ), so the cognitions produced earlier and later 
also cannot but be cognitions of a thing that is cognised. 80 

It may be urged that the earlier and the later cognitions 
have their own specific objects inasmuch as the cognition pro¬ 
duced first is accepted as receiving the shape of an object that 
is not cognised, whereas the succeeding one arises as having 
for its object the shape of a thing that is cognised. But 
this is self-contradictory. If the latter has for its object a thing 
that is cognised, how could it be said to have its own specific 
object, and if it has a specific object, how could it be the 
cognition of a thing that is cognised ? Having its own specific 
object and being the cognition of a cognised object are opposed 
ip each other. And if they have specific objects, both would 
be valid as both would cognise an uncognised thing. On the 
other hand if they have one object, both would be valid 
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or both non-valid as they have this in common that they cognise 
what is cognised. The Mimamsakas thus cannot escape the 
4 gadupravesa’ksitarakavfnirgama-nyaya, casting off the whole 
eye when a mote has fallen in it instead of removing it. They 
would have to regard all knowledge as non-valid if they 
define valid knowledge as knowledge of a thing that is 
not cognised. 

It may be urged that if a cognition is regarded as valid 
even when it has a cognised thing as its object, memory (smrti) 
also would be a pramana or the result of a pramana . This 
contingency cannot be avoided. Does the memory arising here 
have for its object the shape of the thing made known by 
the initial apprehension, or has it another object or is it object¬ 
less \ If it has for its object the shape of a thing made known 
by an apprehension previously arisen, then it cannot but be 
the fruit of a pramana on account of its being, as said before, 
alike the cognition of a cognised thing. And the Mimamsakas 
would then have to accept a seventh pramana called Memory 
(smrti). (It may be noted that violation of a specific postulation 
of number is regarded as a looseness in dialectical criticism as 
it shows that the system is not well defined). If it is said to 
have as its object a thing not cognised by a previous cognition, 
it cannot but be the result of pramana. And like the initial 
cognition it could not be of the nature of memory, since 
memory has for its object a thing seen or heard of before, 
and not a thing not cognised If it is regarded as objectless 
then- memory should not be regarded as not-valid on account 
of its cognising a cognised thing, but on acccount of its being 
objectless, as the cognition of kesonduka is non-valid due to its 
being objectless. Moreover, if it be objectless, how could it 
h$ said to cognise a cognised thing ? On the other hand if it is 
regarded as cognising a cognised thing, it cannot be said to 
be objectless. And memory is certainly not objectless. Such 
memories as 'I served my parents', 'I had five servants’ 
comprehend the shape of the object made known by previous 
experience, as memory-cognition reveals the shape of an object 
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made known by previous experience. It may be argued that the 
thing which was cognised by the previous cognition has ceased 
to exist at the time of memory-cognition, so that cannot 
be its object. But in that case, memory would be not-valid oh 
account of its being objectless and not, as said before, on 
account of cognising what is cognised. 

And if a pramana which has for its object a cognised 
thing be thus rendered apramana , then inferential cognition 
also would come to be not-valid. To wit, does a person 
know by inference that very fire-universal which was known 
as invariably present where the linga (probans) existed at the 
time of cognising the relation of invariable concomitance by 
perception, or does he know the nature ( svarupa ) of fire, 
or the relation of possession (i.e. possession by the substratum 
of smoke of fire,—‘Mountain has fire’) or the presence of fire 
simultaneous with the operation of the linga, or the subordina¬ 
tion to the linga of fire-universal, or the dependence of fire- 
universal on fire-particular ? If inference is regarded as having 
for its object the universal previously cognised then it can 
never attain validity (—the status of a pramana ), as Tike 
memory it cognises a cognised thing. And if it be not-valid> it 
would not be possible to determine the possession of fire, and 
in the event of this impossibility, the fire-individual could 
not be proved by arthapatti ( presumption or implication ) 
(viz. there must be fire-individual, because fire-universal could 
not remain without fire-individual ). And this would mean 
the end of all popular expressions like ‘ There is fire there 
‘ Bring fire \ And if in order to avoid this, inference be 
accepted as valid in respect of a cognised thing, then the 
qualification ‘cognising a non-cognised thing 1 would become 
meaningless for the Mlmamsakas (i.e. in the definition of 
pramana as given by the Mlmamsakas). If you infer the 
svarapa of fire, we ask : Was it formerly known as invariably 
existing where smoke is present, or was it not so known ? 

If it was formerly known as such, inference comes to have 
a cognised thing as its object. If it was not so known, then 
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it comes to this that fire not invariably accompanying smoke is 
known from inference and if this be accepted then this inference 
could have as its object grass, water, etc. (which also are not 
invariably found with smoke). This is true of the cognition 
of possession (of fire) by inference, in which case also it can 
be asked whether this possession was formerly known or not, 
and the matter can be pursued as above 

If the existence of the fire-universal simultaneous with 
the operation of the llfiga be said to be inferred, is this 
existence simultaneous with tre operation of the linga different 
from fire-universal oris it non-different ? If it be non-different 
then inference would have as its object only the existence 
formerly cognised and the epithet'cognising a thing not cognised’ 
would become meaningless If it be different, was it formerly 
cognised or not? If it was formerly cognised, inference with 
that as its object could not be said to be 'cognising a thing 
not cognised \ And if it be not cognised, how could it, compara¬ 
ble (in this respect) to water, etc. be inferred from smoke? If 
the fact of the subordination to the linga of the fire-universal 
be said to be known from inference, is this subordination to 
the linga different from fire-universal or is it non-different ? 
If it be non-different, how could inference having as its 
object just the very fire-universal that was cognised, 
be said to be valid ? If it be different, was it known 
at the time of the cognition of the relation of universal 
concomitance as pervading the linga (probans) or was it not 
so known ? If it was known, how could inference have as its 
object a thing not cognised ? And if it was not known as 
pervading the linga y when you suppose inference to have 
that as its object, why do you not suppose that smoke leads 
to the knowledge of the three worlds, when in either case 
there is the absence of relation ? Similarly, if the dependence 
of fire-universal on fire-individual be inferred from smoke, 
was this dependence of the fire-universal known as 
pervading the smoke or was it not so known ? If it was 
known, again inference could not but be cognising a thing 
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already coginsed. And if the dependence of the fire-universal 
(on fire-individual) be noi known as pervading the smoke, 
how could it, as stated above, be inferred at all ? ( TPS, 
pp. 22-25). 

Jayarasi Bhatta thus refutes in his Tattvopaplavasimha all the 
characteristics that are believed to be found in valid knowledge 
according to the different systems of thought —ovyabhicarilva 
(non-discrepancy),a£mi/z/ta/w(uncontradictedness), avisamvaditva 
(non-incoherence ), and ancidhigcitarthagantrtva (cognising a 
thing not already known). He has shown that the concept of 
valid knowledge cannot be maintained. He similarly refutes 
the definitions of the different kinds of valid knowledge- 
perceptual, inferential, verbal testimony, analogical ( upamana ), 
presumption or implication ( arihapatti ) and negation ( anupa- 
Icibdhi)— and comes to the conclusion that one can never be 
certain about the validity of any knowledge and so cannot 
know anything of reality. Critical investigation or dialectical 
examination leads to the upsetting of all \>rin<z\v\es(tattvopaplava) 
and so it is not possible to be sure of anything. 

SrTharsa seems to be aware of the dialectical dilemmas 
of Jayarasi. At least his commentator Sarikarasvamin has clearly 
referred to a work of the Tattvopaplavavadin. 27 In fact we do 
find quite a number of modes .of thought similar to Jayarasi’s, 
so here we shall take note of a few. of those points which 
have not been given by Jayarasi and then briefly mention 
the distinction between these different philosophical positions. 
Sriharsa also starts his dialectical inquiry by stating the 
principle that definite knowledge and consequently the reality 
of all categories depend upon definitions and all definitions 
are improper and absurd inasmuch as they have the fault of self- 
dependence { atmasraya ), or mutual dependence ( anyonyasraya ), 
or argument in a circle ( cakraka ) or vicious infinite series 
(< anavastha) (Laksanadhina taval Iciksyavyavasthitir laksanani 
canupapannani, juatadhikaranadilaksana-nimpanadvarena cakra- 
kadyapatteh—KhKh, pp. 141-142). 
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At the outset we may take up the definitions of valid 
knowledge that were examined by Jayarasi Bhatta and have 
been noted above. Prama is defined as apprehension which 
is non deviating or non-discrepant (avyabhicaryanubhavah prama 
-KhKh, p 248). But this is not true. What does ‘non-discrepant’ 
signify ? If it is signifies invariable concomitance of knowledge 
with the object, does it mean that the knowledge exists only 
at the time when the object exists, or that the cognition co¬ 
exists in space with its object, or that valid cognition is 
similar to its object in all respects? 98 ‘Non-discrepant’ cannot 
mean that the cognition exists only at the time when the 
object exists, for then the definition would be too narrow 
and would not apply to inferential congnition which often 
pertains to past and future things and which would conse¬ 
quently become invalid. It cannot also mean that knowledge co¬ 
exists in space with its object, because knowledge (—according 
to the Naiyayika whose tenets and categories are repudiated 
here—) is inherent in the soul, whereas objects like jar, etc. 
do not reside in the soul. Hence the cognition of external 
objects would have to be regarded as not-valid; that is to say, 
the definition would be too narrow Moreover, the erroneous 
cognition of soul in respect of the body would cease to be 
invalid according to this definition, since knowledge and object 
would be co-existent in space. ‘ Non-discrepant ’ cannot also 
mean that valid knowledge is similar to its object in all 
respects; in the view of those who regard knowledge and 
object as different entities, it is not possible that there should 
be similarity in all respects between knowledge and its object. 
On the other hand in the view of thoie who regard knowledge 
or consciousness and its object as non-different, the definition 
would apply to erroneous cognition also and the qualification 
‘non-discrepant’ would become meaningless as it is not com¬ 
petent to distinguish right knowledge frcm an erroneous one 
(Kh Kh, 248-249 ). x _ 

x It can be seen that Snharsa’s arguments are not very intelligent here. No 
one expects knowledge to be co-existent in time or space with its object or 
to be like it in all respects But the vaitandikas repudiating everything 
have to resort to such reasoning so as to leave no alternative unrefuted. 
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It is not also proper to define valid knowledge as apprehen¬ 
sion which is not contradicted ( abadhitanubhutih prama-Y^hKh, 
p. 254). x If the absence of contradiction refers only to the 
time of cognition, then even the erroneous cognition of silver in 
respect of nacre would be valid since it is not contradicted at least 
at the time when the illusion arises, if it is urged that a valid 
cognition is that cognition which is not contradicted at any 
time, then we are not in a position to assert the validity of 
any cognition, since it is not possible to say that any particular 
cognition will never be contradicted—cognitions of the waking 
state are contradicted in the dream state. Again, if by absence 
of contradiction is meant absence of contradiction in the case 
of the knower himself, then it is likely that a person who 
has had erroneous cognition would never come across contra¬ 
diction of a former cognition and would never have an occasion 
to ascertain that the said cognition was wrong or not-valid. 
If absence of contradiction in the case of all persons in the 
world is meant, then this is something which can never be 
determined (KhKb, p. 7 54). 

Another definition of valid knowledge is ‘ apprehension 
which corresponds to its object ; (yatharthanubhavah prama 
-KbKh, p. 236;. This also is not true. Correspondence 
(yatharthya) can mean having the real nature of a thing as its 
object, or being similar to the object ( tattvavisayatvam va 
arthasadrsatava syat-KhKh, p. 236). But the real nature of a 
thing is indeterminable. * If we accept the second interpretation, 
then even erroneous cognition, e.g. This is silver’is similar to 
the object in point of cognisability and the definition would 
thus apply to it. It may be urged that in respect of the aspect 
of knowability or cognisability, the cognition is certainly valid, 
but it is not valid in respect of the ‘silver' aspect. But this stand is 
not justified. In the cognition ‘ Jar possesses colour by the 
relation of inherence’ though it is not accepted that the cognition 
is similar to the object in respect of the rev.aled character-viz. 

x Here the dialectical arguments of Sriharsa and Jayarasi are similar. 

*~This is shown while refuting ‘tattvanubhutih prama —KhKh, p. 143ff. 
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being the possessor of colour by inherence —, still cognition is 
regarded as valid, whereas the definition would not apply to 
it ( Vidyasagan gives another illustration-There may be cogni¬ 
tion of two white jars but the cognition is neither two, nor 
white, and yet the cognition is regarded as valid in respect 
of these two jars—p 398). It may be urged that correspondence 
(.yatharthya ) consists in this that colour, etc. belong to the 
object as qualities or attributes residing in it by inherence, 
whereas they belong to knowledge as attributes which it reveals. 
But this is not true, as in that case the definition would apply 
to a cognition like 'The silver before m q’ (purovarti rajaiam) 
inasmuch as ‘before me’ which is an attribute of nacre (by 
inherence or by svarupa-sambandha) is present in knowledge 
also in so far as it is its object, and knowledge grasping the 
nacre lying before as 'the silver before me’ should be regarded 
as valid." If this be regarded as valid cognition then it is 
meaning ess to define valid cognition as apprehension which 
has correspondence with the object; it might as well be defined 
as only ‘apprehension’ ( anubhutih prama). Every cognition has 
some object to which it refers and so far as that only 
is concerned every cognition would be valid. According to the 
Naiyayika, even error is ultimately valid in as far as reference 
to an object is concerned, so all apprehension is valid. If 
however full correspondence of cognition and object be urged 
then partial correspondence like the above could hardly be 
considered satisfactory. If full or entire correspondence is 
regarded as indispensable then the validity of the partial 
correspondence has to be ignored wheras the Naiyayika admits 
all cognitions as valid so far as reference to an object is 
concerned. And if ignoring the non-deviating or con-discrepant 
{avyabhicari) aspect or part, the Naiyayika dares to classify 
such a cognition as erroneous, why does he not ignore the 
deviating or discrepant ( vyabhicari ) part and keeping in view 
the non-discrepant one classify it as a valid cognition ? And 
in that case valid cognition could be defined as ‘apprehension’, 
‘knowledge’ or the like. If cognitions, one of whose aspects 
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is contradicted, be regarded as invalid even in respect of the 
uncontradicted aspect, then the ordinary perceptions cognising 
things at a distance as smaller than they really are and yet 
popularly accepted as valid should be regarded as invalid. 
Further, cognition reveals water as connected with space, time, 
light and the like, but does cognition ever have the efficiency 
to take us to water connected with this entire aggregate of 
associates ? How then could this cognition be regarded as 
valid ? One would thus not have faith in any cognition. And 
if you regard knowledge contradicted in one aspect (e.g silver¬ 
ness) as invalid even in respect of the uncontradicted aspect 
('before me’), then someone might very well argue that if know¬ 
ledge of silver is contradicted in respect of nacre-silver, it 
should be regarded as contradicted (and so invalid) even in 
respect of the real silver, because they are both silver and 
you would have no answer to give except that the instance of valid 
cognition popularly accepted as such would have to be given up. 

It may be urged that if the qualifier of knowledge in the 
form of its object is also a qualifier of the thing, then on 
account of this similarity or correspondence with the object 
the knowledge should be regarded as valid; and this validity 
should be verified in respect of all specific objects or 
qualifiers; for instance, -silverness’ an object of knowledge is 
not present in nacre as its qualifier so the cognition, This is 
silver' is invalid in that aspect, even though it may be valid 
in respect of the ‘this’ aspect. The term ‘yathartha ’ has been 
inserted in the definition to refer to this point to point 
correspondence. The answer to this is that according to this 
interpretation, the thing which is the object of the cognition 
is not a qualifier of the object (that is to say, it is not its 
own qualifier) and so the cognition would become invalid in 
respect of the thing itself. It can be argued that a qualifier 
(visesana) is that which distinguishes, and the thing also 
distinguishes the qualifier residing in it and so is a qualifier 
(—as ‘cowness’ is a qualifier of cow, so the individual cow 
1-70 
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is a qualifier of ‘cowness') (Farther, if the thing be not 
regarded as a qualifier, the cognition in its part cognising 
the qualities of a thing would become nirvikcilpa or indeter¬ 
minate as there would not be the relation of qualifier-qualified 
in it). The answer to this is that the thing is not in anyway 
the qualifier and so the cognition of the thing (-qualified 
entity) would be invalid according to this definition Again, 
in this way, even 'silverness 1 , etc. qualify nacre—‘Here is the 
nacre which appeared as silver'—, so the knowledge This is silver' 
should be regarded as valid in respect of the silver aspect also 
and therefore as wholly valid. It may be urged here that what 
is meant is that the object of knowledge should be a direct 
qualifier ( visesana ) of the thing, whereas here ‘silverness' is 
a qualifier of nacre via knowledge and thus the definition is 
not too wide. But this is not true, because then in the case 
of the cognition 'man with a long staff', wherein the qualified 
‘man' is apprehended as distinguished from 'man with a small 
staff’, the apprehension should not be valid, because length 
etc. are qualifiers of man via staff and not directly. The 
definition cannot be modified to state that ‘when the object 
of knowledge is the qualifier of the thing without depending 
on the medium of knowledge, the knowledge is valid', 
because in that case the cognition The jar has been cognised 
direct' (saksatkrtah gha(ah)> wherein directness is an attribute 
of jar via cognition would not be valid. It might be urged 
that what is meant is that it should be a qualifier of the 
thing exactly as revealed in knowledge and then there would be 
no difficulty; the object 'silverness' of the cognition This is 
silver' is not a qualifier of nacre by the relation of inherence 
( samavaya) as revealed in knowledge and so the cognition is 
invalid. But then the definition will not apply to the cognition 
'jar having colour' as colour is not a qualifier of cognition by 
the relation of inherence. It can be argued that this rule of its 
being a qualifier of the thing exactly as revealed in knowledge 
(i.e, by inherence and the like) is with reference to the 
qualifier of the thing and not with reference to the cognition 
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whose qualifier it can be only in virtue of its being the object of 
cognition (arthavisesanatve yam niyamah yat tajjnanaprakasitena 
rupeneti , na iu jnane ' pi —KhKh, p, 242). The definition would 
then be : “That cognition whose qualifier (in virtue of the latter s 
being an object of cognition) is a qualifier of a thing exactly 
as revealed in cognition, is valid in respect of the thing.” * 
But this definition would become too narrow and would be 
restricted to only a particular cognition on account of the use 
of ‘ yat-taf (fhat-which). x And if ‘that' be taken to refer to 
all cognitions, then since in the cognition ‘I know nacre as 
silver', silverness is a qualifier, the cognition This is silver' 
also would be valid, and the expression ‘that-which' would 
become superfluous as it was introduced only to preclude 
the cognition This is silver’ from the scope of the definition 
of valid knowledge,—which purpose is nevertheless not served 
(IvhKb, pp. 236-242). 

Like Jayarasi Sriharsa refutes Dharmakirti’s definition of 
valid knowledge as non-incoherent apprehension' (avisamvady 
anubhavah prania —KhKh, p. 249 ). Does non incoherence 
(avisamvaditva) signify that the object of this cognition is 
cognised in the same manner (i.e. with the same details) by 
another cognition, or that its object is not cognised in a reverse 
way (i.e. differently) by another cognition, or that a thing 
pervaded by, and so concomitant with, the object of the 
cognition in question is known, or does it signify anything 
else (—leading to successful action and the like) ? 30 It cannot 
signify the first, otherwise, an illusory cognition repeated 
successively through a number of moments would have to be 
admitted as valid bscause the previous cognition is certified as 
true by the cognition of the succeeding moments. That is 
to say, coherence of knowledge is no test of the validity of 

* Some Naiyayikas do not admit definitions expressed in terms of ‘that- 
which* as they believe that such definitions refer to particular cases only 
and are thus devoid of the very requisite of a definition that it should 
apply to all things of the same class or to all similar cases, 
x (Yajjmnollikhiia-prakarena yadarthe yadvisesanam taj jfiamm tatrarthe 
prams—Sankara Misra’s Commentary, pp. 242-243). 
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knowledge. If it is urged that the other cognition must be a 
valid one, we have only to say that we have yet to define 
valid cognition. The second interpretation also is not proper, 
because according to it erroneous cognition would have to 
be regarded as valid if it is not contradicted. Moreover, 
the perception of the conch-shell as white may be contradicted 
by the later perception by the jaundiced eye as yellow, and 
according to this definition, the former cognition would have 
to be regarded as invalid. It cannot be insisted that the other 
cognition must be a valid one, because we have yet to define 
valid cognition and there would be the faults of atmasraya 
(self-dependence, because premia is determined by premia) and 
anyonyasraya (mutual dependence—because ‘ avisarhvadita* is 
employed to determine l vrama y and * prama ’ 10 determine 
‘ avisarhvadita '). 

It may be urged that what is meant by ‘non-incoherence' 
is that the cognition is not contradicted by a later cognition 
produced by faultless instruments (or non-defective sense- 
organs) and then there would be no such difficulty. But instead 
of going in for this circuitous method, why could not one define 
prama or valid cognition itself as apprehension produced by 
faultless instruments (or non-defective sense-organs) ? Moreover, 
unless the concept of faultiness or defectiveness is explained 
it would not be possible to explain the concept of ‘non-defective¬ 
ness’. Why, it may be said, there is nothing difficult in 
this; defectiveness or faultiness is a particularity (or specific 
feature) of the cause of knowledge and gives rise to wrong 
cognition ( viparita-jnana ). But when one is not aware of 
anything which could be excluded by the term ‘wrong' it is 
useless to incorporate it in this explanation; that is to say, 
unless true cognition is properly defined, there is no sense 
in speaking of wrong cognition. And if it is not inserted in 
the explanation then faultiness would be equivalent to being 
the cause of all knowledge whatsoever, and this would mean 
that there is no knowledge which is produced by non-defective 
causes (or normal senses). The nature of prama as distinct 
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from that of other cognitions has not yet been ascertained, so 
how could we think of distinguishing it ? Again without 
being aware of prama as distinct from others it is not possible 
to know prama as distinct from others, thus atmasraya (self- 
dependence) is involved. Further, prama (valid cognition) will 
be known when distinguished from aprama (cognition that is 
not valid), and aprama when distinguished from prama, so there 
will be anyonyasraya. Or, cognition produced by faultless causes 
will be explained as cognition distinct from aprama and prama 
will be explained as cognition produced by faultless causes, and 
this prama will be utilised to explain aprama and this will 
involve cakraka (argument in a circle). And, if prama precluded 
by the term ‘wrong’ (yipanta) is differently interpreted, it may 
be possible to avoid these faults, but there will be dependence 
on a second prama and still on a third and so no infinitely 
—the fault of anavastha (vicious infinite series). 

The third interpretation—‘that knowledge is non-incoherent 
the thing pervaded by whose object is cognised ’—is also 
not proper. Does ‘vyapya’ (pervaded ) refer to all pervaded 
things or any specific vyapya ? If it is said to refer to all 
vyapyas, then the dream-cognition of fire associated with 
smoke or this cognition produced by a sentence uttered 
by an unreliable person ( anapta ) could not be regarded as 
invalid. If it be said to refer to a specific vyapya, viz. 
anhakriya (efficiency or provocation to action ) or samagn 
(apparatus ) even then the above mentioned fault would be 
there — the definition of prama w'ould apply to dream- 
cognition and cognition produced by the statement of an 
unreliable person, both of which are associated with arthakriya 
and samagn. Moreover, several cognitions do not arise 
simultaneously, that is to say, the knowledge of arthakriya 
or samagn will not be simultaneous with the cognition of 
an object, so the vyapya will not be known simultaneously with 
knowledge of the vyapaka (viz. object) but after it. There¬ 
fore there will be awareness of the validity of the previous 
cognition on the strength of the awareness of the arthakriya 
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or samagri arising in the second moment, and the validity 
of this again will be determined by another cognition of the 
arthakriya or samagri arising in the third moment; and so on. 
Thus a man’s entire life would be exhausted in knowing just 
one thing. And if this series is stopped somewhere, the last 
cognition will have to be regarded as aprama , so the preceding 
one will be aprama and so on backwards till the first with the 
result that all cognitions of the series will have to be regarded 
as invalid, if what is meant by arthakriya is real efficiency 
which is not present in dreams, etc then reality cannot be 
explained independently of valid cognition and valid cognition 
has not yet been explained, so it is no use talking of real 
efficiency, otherwise the definition of prama will apply even to 
what is regarded as aprama. 

There can be a fourth interpretation of avisamvada (non¬ 
incoherence) viz, ‘having for its object that which is efficient’. 
Dharmakirti has said, ‘Vahd cognition is cognition which is 
non-incoherent, and non-incoherence means efficiency or 
successful action ’ pramanamavisamvadi jntinam arthakriyasthitis 
ca'visamvadah.— KhKh, p. 253 )." If this is intended to be 
general then efficiency is possible in the case of illusion also; 
even the wrong cognition or illusion of snake can cause fear 
and even death. It may be urged that the efficiency must be 
exercised by the object in the same form in which it is apprehen¬ 
ded, whereas silverness wrongly cognised does not exercise 
such efficiency. But this is not true, as it is well-nigh impossible 
to ascertain this. It is difficult to say whether the efficiency 
to give rise to a ring though perceived in silver is due to 
silver or to some other character, so even the cognition ‘This 
is silver’ in respect of silver will have to be regarded as aprama. 
Arthakriya (efficiency) cannot be determined by its perception, 
because as there can be cognition of silver even without there 
being silver, so there may be cognition of arthakriya even in 
its absence. And we have not yet asertained what valid cogni- 

* Pramanam avisamvadi jhanam arthakriyasthitih , avisamvUdandm . 

—Pramana Vdrttika, 1.3, 
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tion is; we are still trying to define it, so it cannot be said 
that the cognition of arthakriya must be a valid one. It may 
be urged that validity may be determined on the strength of 
the non-frustration of our intention or desire as limited or 
determined by the shape revealed in knowledge. But such 
non-frustration of desires is found to be possible even in the 
case of dream-cognitions and the like. If it is argued that 
what is meant is non incoherence even at other times (i e. at 
times other than the time of cognition), this can never be 
determined, for we cannot say that a cognition will always 
be found to be non-incoherent. On the contrary, it is just 
likely that all cognitions of the waking state would be found 
to be incoherent ( visamvadin) in a dream, and then there would 
be nothing which the definition could define (—the fault of 
asambhava). This disposes of the view that avisamvada (non¬ 
incoherence) means ‘capability of attainment’ ( prapti-yogyata ). 
If capability of attainment ( prapti-yogyata ) at the time of 
cognition is meant that is found even in the case of wrong 
cognition. If capability of attainment at all times is meant, 
that cannot be determined even in the case of what is regarded 
as prama. z 1 

Some again define valid knowledge as the direct apprehen¬ 
sion of the real nature of things ( tattvanubhutih prama -KhKh, 
p. 143). But this definition is not proper, since it is not possible 
to define what tattva, ‘the real nature or thatness of things’ 
means. ‘ Tattva ’ cannot mean ‘the state of being of a thing that 
is relevant’, as there is nothing that is relevant to, or referred 
to in, the context. [This is the first definition of the Laksanamala 
of Sivaditya, so nothing is mentioned before to which ‘tat’ 
(that) could refer,] It may be argued that direct apprehension 
always has an object, and it is this that is referred to by ‘tat’ 
—the object present in the mind of the speaker and the hearer— 
and tattva means the thatness or the state of being that. But 
this is not proper; even the erroneous cognition, ‘This is silver’ 
in respect of nacre has an object—that—and so the definition 
can apply to such an erroneous cognition also, and it is too 
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wide. Similarly "that’ cannot refer to the ‘ bhavitf , the substrate 
of being, jarness, etc. (i.e. to the basic thing itself), so its 
knowledge and the knowledge of it as qualified by jarness 
etc. could not be valid; that is to say, knowledge of jarness 
would be prama but not knowledge of jar according to this 
definition. It may be urged that 7 attva denotes the nature 
(svarnpa) of a thing, so it is not just to find faults keeping in 
view the meaning by parts; thus the attribute, the substance 
and their relation would all be comprehended by 'nature', and 
there would be no likelihood of the definition being narrow. 
This too is not true. Svarnpa (nature) is the substrate of 
svarupatva (‘natureness'). Does svarupatva , whether a jati or 
an upadhi z 2 reside in itself or not ? If it does, then this involves 
the fault of atmasraya (self-dependence). And if it does not, 
then being devoid of ‘ svarupatva’ it will not be ‘svarnpa’, for 
that alone is called ‘ svarnpa ’ which is possessed of ‘svarupatva’. 
Again svarnpa is peculiar to each thing and so the definition 
will be too narrow in scope. Moreover, ‘tattva’ cannot preclude 
erroneous cognition. The cognition of silver in nacre is also 
cognition of svarnpa . The substrate—nacre—and silverness are 
both * svarnpa’ and it is but proper that the relation appearing 
between them (- samavaya or inherence) is also svarnpa. It 
may be urged that it is right that samavaya is svarnpa, but it 
does not belong to silverness in respect of nacre because silver¬ 
ness is not inherent in nacre. But this is not proper. It may 
not be there, yet this does not prevent samavaya from being 
svarnpa . Devadatta may not be in the house, but this does not 
mean that he is not ‘ svaruva \ It may be argued that svarnpa 
alone is not tattva , but svarnpa as associated with time and 
space in which it is apprehended i$ tattva. This involves a 
difficulty. How could time and space be apprehended without 
being related to time and space ? Time and space are not 
related to time-space, so time-space could not be comprehended 
by 4 tattva ' and so the definition of prama will not apply to 
the valid cognition in the aspect of relation to time-space, 
which will consequently become invalid in respect of this 
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aspect. It may be said that in these particular cases their 
svarupa alone is tattva, but this will not help. Tattva has many 
meanings -time-nature ( kala-svarnpa), space-nature ( desa- 
svarupa) and nature as connected with space and t\mt(desakala- 
sarnbaddha-svarupa) If any one of these is meant, the definition 
will be too narrow; if the aggregate is regarded as intended, 
the definition will not apply to each, and if each is intended, 
the definition will not comprehend the case of the aggregate. 

ft may be urged that that is tattva which is found to be 
exactly as it is apprehended in cognition; that is to say, if a thing 
is found to possess such attributes as it was known to have in 
cognition, then it is tattva , reality. But this is not true. For in 
that case if an object be found to have the same form or character 
as was perceived in cognition at some other time different from 
the time of cognition even then it would be tattva. And so 
if a pitcher which is to become red in the future as a result 
of baking, be cognised even when it is black as red by a man 
suffering from rakta-pitta (red bile) that cognition of his would 
have to be regarded as valid. It may be argued that if the 
statement is modified to say that that is tattva which is found 
at the same moment when it is cognised to be exactly as it 
is apprehended in cognition, then there would be no such 
d : fficulty. But this does not solve the difficulty. Time is not 
related to time, so the part of the cognition which pertains to 
time and its relation to pitcher could not be regarded as valid 
according to this definition. It may again be urged that Time by 
itself is one, still it appears to be many on account of its being 
limited by different adjuncts ( upadhi), so Time as limited by 
one adjunct (e.g. suryafcriya ) can be related to Time as limited 
by a different adjunct (e.g. candrakriya ); as for example, Time 
as limited by fortnight or day. But arguing in this way, 
Devadatta as possessed of staff should be able to stand on himself 
as possessed of ear-rings—which is an absurdity Even a skilful 
acrobat cannot stand on his own shoulders Devadatta is one, 
though the adjuncts may differ, so also Time; and hence though 
1-71 
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limited by different adjuncts it could not be related to itself. 
This also dismisses the definition that ‘Tattva is cause (-cause 
in respect of successful action or cause of knowledge of itself)'. 
Cause is that which is present in the immediately preceding 
moment A thing cannot reside in itself, so time will not have 
the characteristic of being present in the immediately preceding 
moment, and so cognition of time could not be regarded as 
valid. Moreover , parimandalya (smallest size), mahat (big size), 
final destruction, etc. are not causes of anything according to 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika, so their cognition could not be regarded 
as valid. Further, that is said to be a cause which is possessed 
of ‘causeness’ ( karanatva ), and if karanatva be said to reside 
in karanatva , there would be atmasraya. If another karanatva 
be recognised, then what would reside in this second karanatva ? 
If the first karanatva be regarded as existing in it there would 
be mutual dependence ( anyonyasraya ), and if a third be recog¬ 
nised a third and a fourth and so on ad infinitum would have to 
be recognised. And if we stop somewhere and believe that further 
karanatva does not reside in a particular karanatva , that would 
not be a cause and apprehension of that karanatva could not 
be regarded as valid according to this definition. It may be 
urged that all things are momentarily changing, so a thing of 
one moment is the cause of the thing of the next moment, and 
thus all things are causes and knowledge of all things could' be 
regarded as valid. But this is equivalent to accepting the 
Buddhist view in which Reality is defined as causally efficient 
(i arthakriyakari sat) and the Naiyayika would be giving up his 
own position-which is the nigrahasthana called apasiddhanta. S3 
Thus there would be four faults— atmasraya, anyonyasraya, 
anavastha (vicious infinite series) and apasiddhanta ( KhKh, 
pp. 143-148). 

Sriharsa similarly repudiates the concept of anubhiiti 
(apprehension) by posing four alternative interpretations of it 
and refuting them —Is anubhutitva a sub-division or species of 
the genus jnanatva (knowledgeness) or is it knowledge distinct 
from memory or knowledge devoid of the characteristics of 
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memory or knowledge whose special cause (asadharana-karand) 
is produced in the moment preceding it ? 34: The definition 
7 attvanubhutih prama' stands refuted even if we take the two 
words together, because any apprehension even though acci¬ 
dentally correct could be regarded as valid according to this 
definition. If one guesses rightly the number of things that 
are concealed in the fist (i.e not perceived), this can be regarded 
as valid cognition according to this definition, because the object 
as qualified by number is tcittva, and the cognition is anubhuti 
as it pertains to a thing not known before. 

It may be urged, “This is a case of doubt inasmuch as the 
cogniser or guesser has no ascertaining factor at his disposal. 
As for his speaking as if he is certain about one alternative, 
it is like a peasant undertaking an agricultural operation, 
behaving as if he is certain that the accessory factors being 
present there will be a rich harvest, though he has a doubt, 

* Will there be a rich harvest or not ?’ ?> But this is not 
true; the analogy is faulty, as in the case of the peasant 
there is deliberate or volitional certain knowledge about one 
alternative (phararupaika-koli-ni scayasthar.cit), viz. ‘There will 
be harvest; there being rain and the like accessory factors 
in their full aggregate the result is sure to follow ” 

( sahakari-sampattau krser avasyam phalam iti jnanam 
aharah— Sankari, p. 230), and not doubt wherein there is un¬ 
certainty on either side. If doubt also is belived to work like 
this knowledge with certainty on one side then doubt will have 
to be treated as an aggregate of certain knowledge of both 
alternatives. Or if the peasant’s volitional knowledge of one 
alternative is treated as a case of certain knowledge of one 
alternative, all cases of doubt will have to be treated as cases 
of certain knowledge of both alternatives (—which is absurd). 
Nor can the correct guess about concealed things be regarded 
as valid cognition, because it cannot be included under any 
of the heads of perception, etc. 

It may be urged that the definition can be modified to say, 
“ The apprehension of the real nature of things if it is produced 
by non-discrepant special causes is prama ” (— avyabhicari- 
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karanajanyatve satitl visesaniyam.—YJxKh, p. 231 ). But in 
that case, the term f tattvci becomes superfluous. Moreover, you 
cannot accept that cognition accidentally coherent is produced 
by wrong or discrepant ( vyabhicari ) special causes, because then 
it will have to be accepted that even wrong special causes 
can lead to right cognition. It cannot be said that there is no 
cause whatsoverfor the correctness or truth of cognition (includ¬ 
ing the correct guess), because then there will be no ascertaining 
factor and error can be right cognition or right cognition 
erroneous. If the guess pertaining to hidden things be right, the 
special factors giving rise to it must be non-discrepant or the 
right ones. And the responsiblity of showing what the special 
cause of the truth or correctness of a cognition is devolves 
on the opponent, so that knowledge could be classified under 
perception, and the like or it could be precluded on the 
strength of this definition. 35 

Similarly at times there is correct inferential cognition 
produced by a fallacious mark of inference ( ling a) and the 
like. For instance, we have on the strength of the erroneous 
cognition of a cloud of dust as smoke, the inferential cogni¬ 
tion of fire with regard to a place which has by chance both 
the mark or probans (smoke) and the probandum (fire), or only 
the probandum (fire). Though tb s cognition is not valid in 
respect of the fallacious probans or in respect of the proban¬ 
dum as qualified by the fallacious probans, still people would 
regard the cognition having as its object the probandum 
qualified by the probans as valid in respect of the probandum 
as qualified by another probans or in respect of the probandum 
(i.e fire). So the definition is too wide. 

It may be urged that the object ( viz. fire ) of the cogni¬ 
tion produced by fallacious causes is different from the reai 
fire, so this cognition pertains to ‘ atattva \ and thus the defi¬ 
nition is not too wide. This is not convincing. Though it may 
have a different object from the point of view of the particular 
fire still it has ‘ tattva ’ as its object from the point of view 
of jati or generality and so the definition is certainly too wide. 
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It may be further argued that if the particular ( viz. fire ) as it 
is revealed in this inferential cognition is different from the 
real fire, then the generality also must be different from the 
real fireness, otherwise the generality will drag along with it 
the real particular which resides as related to one of its aspects 
or portions. This is not true. Though a thing may not be 
known in its particularity, yet it may be known in respect 
of its generality. For instance we may not know that a garland 
has been made by Devadatta or by Yajhadatta, yet we know 
for certain that it was made by a human being. If there were 
not knowledge of generality and if the probans and proban- 
dam were known only in their particular aspects there would 
not be the knowledge of their concomitance. Moreover, a 
person mistakes a rag tied round the neck of a bull for a 
dewlap and infers therefrom from a distance ‘ bullness 9 ( gotva ), 
that it is a bull, (—which cognition is coherent), or the gene¬ 
rality being one, it cannot be said that a different ‘ bullness ’ 
is cognised. To wit, it cannot be said that a different ‘ bullness ? 
( gotva jati) and a different inherence ( samavaya ) from the 
real ones are inferred here, because 5 bullness ’ and inherence 
are one, and if they be believed to be different, they would no 
longer be jati and samavaya , they would be non-existent, and so 
giving up the anyathakhyati theory or error ( according to which 
it is the existent that is perceived, the Naiyayika would be 
turning to the asatkhyati of the Buddhists (according to which 
the non existent is perceived in erroneous cognition )—which is 
apasiddhanta for the Naijayika. 

It may be argued that in such an inference, the 
attributes colour, etc. are regarded as identical with the 
jati gotva, and so this gotva is different from the real 
gotva. But even here the inference will be invalid in respect 
of only the identification, but in respect of the thing ‘bulk 
and the generality 'bullness' if is valid. Moreover since here 
there is an occasion for samsargaropa (mistaken association) 
there can be no tadatmyaropa (superimposition of identity or 
mistaken identification). This tadatmyaropa might, though 
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rarely, be possible in s varthanumana (inference for one's self), 
but in a fallacious inference for others ( pararihanumanabhasa ) 
it is impossible. In the latter there is the specific statement 
of the thesis This is a bull’ and we have all the factors 
leading to samsargaropa, viz. the presence of the attributes 
and generality in the thing, and if in spite of this we admit 
tadatmyaropa, then the distinction between samsargaropa and 
tadatmyaropa would become baseless. And what will you say 
of the case of a person who has the definite knowledge of 
coherence in respect of the cognition of samsargaropa as a 
result of amivyavasaya (introspection), viz. “I am inferring 
the relation of K gotva in respect of l go 9 (bull) ” ? It will not 
be possible to say here that there is tadatmyaropa. 

Moreover, in the case of siddhasadhana (proving what is 
already proved), the cognition is correct (i.e. it corresponds 
to the object) so the definition will apply to it and be thus 
too wide. It can be argued that in such a case quite a different 
probandum is proved and so the cognition is incorrect and 
the definition will not apply to it. The answer to this is that 
in that case the probandum becomes one which is not already 
proved and so the fallacy of siddha-sadhana itself will not 
be present and the definition of inferential cognition can very 
well apply to it. And then all fallacious reasons can be said 
to lead to valid cognition and it is not necessary to assume 
quite a different fire as the probandum in the case of the 
inferential cognition of fire on the strength of the illusory 
perception of cloud of dust as smoke. If another fire be 
assumed, then, as explained before, there would be valid 
cognition even in the case of siddhasadhana and the definition 
would be too wide ( ativyapta ). ( KhKb, pp. 229-235 ) 

Sriharsa then criticises the definition of valid cognition as 
given by Udayana. Udayana defines valid cognition as proper 
or right determination ( samyak-paricchittih prama—$QQ KhKh, 
p 242). Discussing the meaning of samyaktva (rightness), Sriharsa 
says that samyaktva cannot mean ‘having the true nature 
of a thing as its object ’ ( tattva-visayata ) or correspondence 
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(yatharthyci) as explained above. It may be urged that samyaktva 
conveys the meaning of ‘entirety’ ( samastya ); people say, “ I 
did not see it properly, I saw it in just its general form” (na 
mavci samyag drslam, sanianycikarena tlipalabdham ). So here 
1 samyalc-pariccheda’ means the entire determination of a thing 
or the determination of a thing in its entirety. This is not true. 
Does ‘entirety of a thing’ signify its being possessed of all its 
parts or being possessed of all its attributes ? It cannot signify 
its being possessed of all its parts, because in that case the 
cognition of partless things ( cikasa , etc.\ as also the cognition 
of a ‘ thing having parts ’ which does not reveal the invisible 
interior of the object would not be valid according to this 
definition. It is impossible to perceive all the visible and 
invisible constituents of a thing. The other meaning also is not 
acceptable as none but an omniscient being could perceive a 
thing along with all its attributes, and so all cognitions of a non- 
omniscient being would be invalid according to this definition. 

It may be argued that ‘ samyak ’ means ‘ along with its 
particular features’; when a person says, “ I did not see it proper¬ 
ly,” what he means is that he did not see ii in respect of its 
particular distinguishing features; therefore, valid cognition or 
right or proper determination means the determination of an 
object with its specific distinguishing features. Error, doubt, 
etc. arise in the case of a person who does not see the specific 
distinguishing features of the object, and so the term ‘samyak’ 
is included in the definition to exclude such cognition. All 
distinguishing features ( visesas) are not recognised as having 
other distinguishing features ( visesa ) as this would go on ad 
infinitum-, the nature of some visesas ( viz. the final particulars 
as found in the atoms of earth, etc. ) is such that they 
serve to distinguish themselves and so the definition can 
very well apply to right cognition of visesa (particular) and 
there is no avyapti (-the definition is not narrow). This is not 
proper. If visesa means distinguishing feature in general, 
then even in the erroneous cognition of shell a? silver the 
perceiver seems to perceive the distinguishing feature of silver 
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in the shell and so it should be valid The whole point, in the 
words of Dasgupta, lies in the difficulty of judging whether 
the distinguishing marks observed are real or not and there is 
no way of determining this. If the definition be taken as stating 
that prama is the determination of the objects along with the 
specific features peculiar to each, then the definition would be 
restricted to the particular case and would not apply to other 
cognitions. If the definition be taken to refer to all visesas, it 
would apply to erroneous cognitions also as said above,—the fault 
of atiprasahga (absurd extension) Thus there is inconsistency 
in either way of interpreting the definition. 50 Moreover, 
the very nature of visesa may be a distinguishing feature ( visesa ), 
yet there would be only one entity and the object 'visesa' would 
not be ‘possessed of (any distinct) specific features’, as required 
by the definition, which would not therefore apply to the 
cognition of visesa. 

Some describe the visesas as those features without the 
perception of which there can be no definite or certain know- 
ledge and the perception of which ascertains the question 
of contradiction ( badha) or non-contradiction ( abadha) and 
so of the absence or presence of a thing. As a matter of fact, 
without admitting these visesas it will not be possible to 
distinguish between laitva and atattva But this is absolutely 
necessary as otherwise there would be contradiction or stultifica¬ 
tion ( yyaghata ). If everything is said to be invalid, the validity 
of the cognition of this also will be questioned as it is included 
in ‘everything’, and similarly its invalidity will be questioned 
as it has no proof to support it. If everything were invalid, 
there would be contradiction between validity and invalidity 
in the statement denying validity. If invalidity alone were left 
behind, all cognitions would be invalid and one could never 
act confidently; and there would be vyaghata (contradiction 
or stultification) in action in respect of its success or failure 
(efficiency or otherwise), because even these are dependent 
on validity and invalidity respectively (-see Sankari,p. 245-246). 
But this argument is not proper. It is impossible to discover 
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any visesa (specific feature) of which it could be said that 
error, doubt, etc. are not possible with regard to it, that is 
to say, of which one could be positively certain. A dreamer per¬ 
ceives all visesas and yet his cognition is not valid. It is not proper 
to recognise or admit visesa which we cannot account for only 
in order to avert the fear of vyaghata . In stead of admitting the 
unaccountable visesa, why may not one recognise an indescribable 
way of getting rid of this vyaghata ? One is not aware of any 
knowledge of visible objects which are not possible to cognise 
in a dream or in a fallacious statement; that is to say, visesas 
are the objects of what are believed to be erroneous cognitions 
as well as of what are believed to be true cognitions Thus, 
since all these visesas are capable of being known in dreams, 
etc, the assumption of their not being apprehended 
(,apratiyamanatci) and consequently leading to erroneous cogni¬ 
tion, doubt, etc., is contradicted as it is not found to be so 
Much better than this is the assumption of the removal of 
contradiction ( vyaghata-parihcira) by unknown causes. 

It may be urged that by ‘ visesasahitopalambha is not meant 
'cognition along with visesa (distinguishing feature)', but 'cogni¬ 
tion of an object along with its visesa. The visesa of silver is 
not present in nacre, so the definition will not apply to the 
erroneous cognition of siver in respect of nacre; whereas in 
the case of the true perception of silver, silver is found to 
possess the visesa revealed in the cognition. But this stands 
refuted as stated above. It is difficult to define visesa ; if just 
any visesa is meant, then in the case of the wrong perception 
of silver in nacre, the visesa of ‘being before the eye’ is also 
present in the nacre and so the contingency of ativyapti (-the 
definition being too wide) is not averted. If particular visesas 
are meant, then there being endless visesas it will not be 
possible to formulate any definition which includes them all 
and the definition would be too narrow. If the opponent is 
still not prepared to give up his stand that visesa determines 
contradiction or non-contradiction ( badhabadha-vyavastha-hetu) 
1-72 
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(and so the absence or presence of a thing), he should be asked 
what visesa he sees in things as referred to by a reliable person 
which he does not find in them as referred to by an unreliable 
person both of whom say, ‘There are are five fruits on the 
bank of the river'. He will not be able to discover any. If there 
be any person so silly as would not be convinced even then, 
he should be instructed as follows : “ You recognise visesas 
as capable of distinguishing themselves from others, because 
otherwise you would be landed in a vicious infinite series of 
visesas The nature of these visesas is mutually exclusive and 
they have nothing in common, so it is impossible to frame 
a definition which could apply to all visesas; the definition 
would be very narrow, pertaining to one visesa only. 37 It may 
be argued that the visesas have this in common that they can 
determine contradiction or absence of a thing and so the defini¬ 
tion can apply to all cases and there will be no avyaptu But 
it is not possible for anything to determine the absence of a 
thing in all cases. If it is said to determine the absence of a thing 
in some cases only, that is possible in the case of erroneous 
cognition also. Silverness makes known the absence of other 
things in the case of the cognition 'This is silver’ in respect 
of real silver. As a result, even the erroneous cognition ‘This 
is silver’ in respect of nacre will have to be regarded as valid. 
If it is argued that it is visesa only in respect of that thing in 
whose case it determines the absence of other things (tatra 
tasyeti ce/--KhKh, p 247), the answer is that because of the 
use of ‘that-which’, the definition will become too narrow and 
will apply to that visesa alone which is referred to by 'that- 
which’ and not to other visesas. 

Badha (contradiction or contradictory knowledge) cannot 
be defined as viparlta prama (opposite knowledge). All opposite 
knowledge is not badha (contradictory, denying), because in 
that case cognition of lake as devoid of fire will be contradic¬ 
tory to the cognition of mountain as possessed of fire; hence 
contradictory knowledge would have to be defined as know¬ 
ledge which cognises the absence of the contradicted or denied 
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thing in that in which it is cognised as existing ( badho na viparita - 
pramamatram api tu badhyam yatra yat tadviparltaprama - 
Sankarl , p 248). If this definition employing ‘ that-which ' 
refers to silver, it will not extend to the contradiction of the 
erroneous cognition of serpent in respect of a piece of 
rope. Moreover, prama is defined as cognition of a thing with 
all its visesas; visesa is defined as the cause of the ascertain¬ 
ment of the absence of other things (badhavyavasthahetu) and 
badha is defined as viparlta-prama( opposite valid cognition or 
valid cognition of the opposite ) Thus the definition of badha 
is based on prama and that of prama on badha 1 via visesa so 
there is the fault of cakraka (argument in a circle). 38 

Moreover, tarka (hypothetical reasoning) and volitional 
or deliberate error and doubt ( ahciryau sarhsaya-viparyayau) 
arise only when the visesa has been cognised (i.e. only when 
knowledge in respect of particular features has been attained). 
One must have the knowledge 1 Hill has fire ’ before one could 
indulge in tarka of the form : ‘ If there were not fire, there 
would not be smoke.' This is also true of volitional doubt and 
error. Hence the definition of prama would apply to these 
also. It is not proper to say that volitional doubt and error 
are never indulged in. Volitional error forms the very basis 
of the statement of a person who wants to deceive And even 
the scriptures approve of the teacher, who is fully in the 
know of the truth, raising doubts and putting forth objections 
for the sake of instructing his pupils. 59 Further, 4 pariccheda’ 
(determination) is a synonym of ‘ anubhuti ' and so suffers 
from all the faults pointed out in the case of the latter (KhKb, 
pp. 242-248 ). 

The Naiyayikas who admit jati-sankara (cross-connection 
of jatis or genera) as impeding jati cannot define prama as 
possessed of the jati ( class-character, genus ) pramatva (jati- 
sahkaram icchatas capramatva-laksanajatyabhisambandhat pra- 
mety api durlaksanam (-KhKh, p.255 ). Saksattva (directness) 
is present in bhrama (erroneous perception ) wherein prama¬ 
tva (‘valid-cognitionness’) is absent, whereas pramatva is present 
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in anumiti (inferential cognition ) wherein sciksattva is absent, 
and both saksattva and pramatva are present in valid percep¬ 
tual cognition; that, is to say, there is their sankarya in it. 
Thus owing to the fault of sankara,* there can be no such 
jati as pramatva . It may be urged that pramatva associated with 
the absence of defects is responsible for the nomenclature 
1 prama ’ and pramcit\a not pioduced by sense-organs is res¬ 
ponsible for indirectness ( paroksatva ). Their causes being 
different, there will be no sankara. But is pramatva respon¬ 
sible for the expression 4 This is prama J when it is known or 
when it is not known ? If it gives rise to it even when not 
known, there will never be any awareness of error or suspi¬ 
cion of invalidity in respect of any knowledge. That is to 
say, if we regard the known pramatva as giving rise to 
the expression ‘ This is prama \ then we can say that it 
will be impossible without the knowledge of pramatva, and 
there can only be the notion of erroneous or doubtful cogni¬ 
tion in respect of it. But when the known pramatva is respon¬ 
sible for the expression, we will use only one expression 
' This is prama ' with regard to all cognitions.lt may be urged 
that pramatva, which is existent but not known, when accom¬ 
panied by the absence of defects is responsible for the express¬ 
ion ' This is prama. \ so we do not use this expression where 
defect is present and we have only the notion of erroneous 
or doubtful cognition in respect of it. But in that case, every 
cognition in respect of which no notion of erroneous or 
doubtful cognition has arisen and which is not also known as 
prama or as having pramatva, must be referred to as ' This 
is prama. ’, because pramatva along with absence of defects is 
present. Morever, if the known pramatva is regarded as respon¬ 
sible for the expression ‘This is prama', how can the knowledge 
of this pramatva be accounted for? Mental perception ( manasa - 
pratyaksa) cannot be said to be its proof because at times 

* Parasparatyantabhava —samariadhikaranadharmayor ekatra samavesah 
sahkarah. -An entity cannot have the characters of different genera 
unless the one genus includes the other. 
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even when a cognition is valid we have a doubt as to its being 
valid or not or we even wrongly regard it as invalid—which 
would not be possible if like cognition prarriatva were mentally 
perceived. It may be said that the men tal perception with the 
help of the other marks (such as yatharthamibhavatva , 
tattvdnubhutitva) will enable us to know pramatva , or these 
becoming the litiga will enable us to infer the presence of 
prarriatva , so there can be the erroneous cognition oi doubt 
of invalidity when we do not have the knowledge of these 
factors. The answer to this is that if this is so, these marks 
can themselves be responsible for the judgement 4 This is premia 
there is no need to assume prarriatva for which there is no 
proof. Moreover, these marks have already been repudiated, 
so it is inconsistent to say that there can be the mental percep¬ 
tion of prarriatva with the help of these marks. 

Thus, in whatever way you may define prama and regard 
it as responsible for the expression This is prama ’ whether as 
unknown or as simply known (i.e. not as an object of valid cog¬ 
nition ) even erroneous cognition would have to be regarded as 
having pramatva for if the factor responsible for this expression 
is unknown, in this state both truth and falsity would be like 
one and there would be no difference between the two, and 
the expression could be used in regard to false knowledge also. 
Or, there could be suspicion of validity with regard to invalid 
cognition or one could wrongly regard invalid cognition as 
valid. If pramatva is urged to be validly known ( pramita— 
known by valid cognition), this is inconsistent unless prama is 
defined, which it is not. It can be argued that pramatva is 
certainly validly known, though 'the fact of its being validly 
known’ may not be known, so there is no difficulty, ( pramitam 
eva pranialaksanam na tit pramitatvena jnatam api yena 
duravadharanam sycid ity arthah. -Sankan , p. 258), But in that 
case if some one says that pramatva has not been, as a matter 
of fact, validly known, what answer could be given ? Pramatva 
has not been explained yet, so it could not be proved to be 
validly known by the cognition, Tt is validly known’. And if 
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without being validly known praniatva could be responsible 
for the expression This is prama\ then even p^ama without 
being known could be responsible for judgements pertaining 
to jar, etc. and it would not be necessary to attempt an 
exposition of praniatva as determining the judgment pertaining 
to prama It is not necessary to go into further details (iti astam 
vistarah.— KhKh, p. 257). (See KhKh, pp. 255-257). 

Having repudiated the concept of prama (valid knowledge), 
Jayarasi and Sriharsa have similarly repudiated the six main 
sources of valid knowledge, which have been variously recog¬ 
nised by the different schools of Indian thought— pratyaksa, 
anumana , upamana ( analogy ), sabda or agama (verbal or 
scriptural testimony), arthapatti (implication) and anupalabdhi 
(non apprehension). We shall here consider briefly inference 
which is not only closely connected with dialectic but which 
can also be said to comprehend most of the forms of indirect 
knowledge. 

In the Nyayasutra, inference is defined as preceded by 
or based on perception ( tat-purvakam anumanam -NS. 1.1.5). 
The relation between fire and smoke is determined by the 
operation of the eyes and the like in the kitchen; as a result 
of this an impression is formed; later there is a second percep¬ 
tion of the said linga (mark of inference, probans, viz. smoke), 
then there is the recollection of the vyapti (invariable concomi¬ 
tance between smoke and fire), and after the recollection of 
the vyapti there is the knowledge of the probans which is 
invariably concomitant with the probandum as residing in the 
paksa (minor term), this last which is called paramarsajncina 
( synthetic judgment or consideration of the probans ) along 
with the probans is the special means of inferential cognition 
(anumana). 

Examining this, Jayarasi argues : The effect cannot come 
into existence in the absence of the cause, and perception is said 
to be the cause of inference in the definition. Perception has 
been repudiated earlier, so in the absence of perception, 
inference also is impossible; or if it were to arise it would be 
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accidental. Keeping in view the absence of perception it has 
been urged that the relation of invariable concomitance cannot 
be cognised. But supposing it is cognised we ask : Does the 
cognition of the relation of invariable concomitance signify 
the determi r ation of the relation between two universal, or 
of that between two unique particulars, ot of that between a 
universal and a unique particular ? 40 It cannot mean the first 
and the last, for there is no objective reality like the universal 
( samanya ). It cannot also mean the determination of the relation 
between two unique particulars, because there are an infinite 
number of fire and smoke individuals and there is no 
persistence of any one factor in ail these. Moreover, perception 
is not capable of determining the relation of individuals on 
account of the incompatibility of place, time and nature, (that 
is to say, things distant in place and time and things that are 
supersensuous cannot be perceived, and if the things cannot 
be perceived their relation cannot be determined). At the time 
of the cognition of the relation of invariable concomitance all 
the things so related are not visible, and it is absurd to regard 
even those that are not cognised as cognised, otherwise when 
taste is known colour also can be imagined to have been known. 
If it is urged that a few individuals which are present at the 
time of the grasping of the relation of invariable concomitance 
help to determine the relation and not all, then only these 
could help us to know the relation of another. By Devadatta’s 
eye being in contact with a jar, cognition of water does not 
arise. (TPS pp. 64-66) * 

Jayarasi further shows that the cause cannot be inferred 
from the effect, because it is untenable that smoke be regarded 
as an effect. This untenability, in its turn, is there because we 
never cognise the cessation of existence (of smoke ). If it is 
said to be cognised by perception, we ask ; Does this percep¬ 
tion as it arises affirm something or deny something ? If it 
is said to affirm something, is this something smoke, or another, 

* Jayrasi gives further arguments here but the text is broken and so does 
not give an exact idea of what is meant to be conveyed, 
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or nothing ? If it affirms smoke, then grasping its nature it 
would affirm rather than deny smoke. If it affirms another object, 
then it can neither affirm nor deny smoke, for a cognition 
can affirm the existence of only its own object. If it affirms 
nothing, it can neither affirm nor deny smoke, like a man 
who is dumb, blind and deaf. If the preception is said to arise 
as denying something, is this something smoke or another or 
nothing ? [f it is the denial of smoke, then smoke must have 
existence by its side, and then the denial will affirm rather 
then deny smoke. If it denies another object then it can neither 
deny nor affirm smoke. If it denies nothing, then being 
produced ignorant, it will neither deny nor affirm smoke. 

If sattaviccheda (cessation of existence) is said to be 
equivalent to pradhvamsa ( destruction, posterior negation ), and 
that to be cognised by perception, we say that this is not 
proper. Pradhvamsa is another object altogether and the cog¬ 
nition that arises in respect of it can only affirm its svartipa, 
but cannot deny anything else. And when it is experienced, 
nothing is found to be contradicted, for all cognitions as 
grasping their own objects, affirm their nature, but do not deny 
anything It may be urged that the svarupa ( nature ) of smoke 
is not revealed in the cognition of pradhvamsa , so it is its 
repudiation. If this is so, it will be the repudiation of the three 
worlds which are not revealed in the cognition of dhvamsa, 
or dhvamsa is not of the form of the three worlds. (TPS, 
pp. 66-67 ). It cannot also be said that dhvamsa is opposed 
(virodhi ) to smoke and so is its repudiation Jayarasi shows the 
hollowness of the concept of virodha ( opposition ) by putting 
forth different alternative interpretations and refuting them. 
Does virodha signify not having the same shape or being 
present in different times, or the non-apprehension of one 
when the other is present, or being produced by it, or being its 
producer, or being the doer of a different activity, cr being 
produced by different causes or not behig based on what is 
based on another ? 41 Jayarasi has shown by further dialectical 
reasoning that the determination of the relation between cause 
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(hem) and result ( phala) is not possible (TPS, pp. 70-7 3)-. 
Jaya r asi has also confuted the inference of the existence and 
nature of the soul in the different systems of philosophy (TPS, 
pp. 74-33 ). 

Even in the case of the Buddhists, inference is not possible 
as the relation of invariable concomitance cannot be known. 
The lelation cannot be one between two universals ( sanianyd ) 
or between universal and unique particular ( svalaksana ), as 
the universal has no reality. If the relation is said to be 
determined between two unique particulars, is it between two 
things or two cognitions or between a cognition and a thing ? 
If the relation determined is between two things, we ask : Is 
the cognition of the relation of cause and result ( or effect ) 
between fire and smoke on account of their existence alone, 
or by virtue of association with their shape or on account of 
being produced by them or due to all these jointly? If the 
apprehension of fire and smoke be said to be on account of 
their existence alone, then it would not be the apprehension 
of fire and smoke alone; it should be the apprehension 
of ail the three worlds as even what does not aid the liseof 
cognition has all the same existence in common with others 
(p. 83). Jayarasi repudiates the second alternative by showing 
that knowledge cannot assume the shape of the object and 
that therefore knowledge of fire is an impossibility (pp. 83-86): 
The apprehension of fire cannot also arise on account of its 
being produced by it. How can it be said to be produced by 
fire ?—by virtue of its nature which is non-productive of that 
or by virtue of its nature which is productive of that ? I-f fire 
be non-productive of cognition, how could it give rise to cog¬ 
nition ? If it be by nature productive of cognition, how could 
it give rise to smoke ? If it is said to give rise to smoke by the 
very same svabhava (nature), the cognition should have the 
character of smoke or smoke the character of cognition and 
there would be nothing which could differentiate smoke and 
the cognition of fire. Fire cannot produce these by different 
1-73 
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natures as, one thing cannot have two natures. When fire gives 
rise to smoke it cannot give rise to its own knowledge and 
the relation of cause-effect between fire and smoke cannot 
be determined without knowledge. And if fire gives rise to 
knowledge of fire, it cannot give rise to smoke, and in its 
absence, the relation of cause-effect between two external 
objects cannot be determined by the cognition of fire, etc. 
(pp. 86-87) Jayarasi gives many more arguments to show that 
fire and smoke cannot be related as cause and effect (pp 87 ff). 

Two cognitions also cannot be determined to be related 
as cause and effect; the effect cognition as determined by its 
self-apprehension does not apprehend another cognition, and if 
it does not do this how can it know by what its nature was 
brought about, because cognition different from it is com¬ 
parable to a pisaca (evil spirit which is uncognised and therefore 
not known to be existent)? So cognition is not different from 
another cognition; and if they are non-different how can they 
fee related as cause and effect, because to say that a thing 
operates upon itself is self-contradictory ? (p. 93) 

Further, what is the object of inferential cognition—the 
unique particular fire and the like, or real universa’' or unreal 
universal or a conceptual construction or its own portion ? 
Or is it objectless ? If it be said to have unique particular as its 
object then there would be no difference between perception 
and inference; having the unique particular as its object even 
inferential cognition would be lucid, and the Buddhists them¬ 
selves regard it as not-lucid, and not others. 

Others say that the unique particular alone is of a distinct 
shape. If the unique particular cognised by perception is very 
distinct and that cognised by inference is not distinct, this is the 
difference of the svalaksani itself ( and not of the cognitions). 
One fire is capable of producing perception, whereas another fire 
is capable of producing inference. If in respect of fire capable of 
producing perceptual cognition there be inferential cognition, 
there might possibly be a difference between perception and 
inference. But the fire capable of producing inferential cognition 
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is a different one. It may be argued that on account of similarity 
in respect of object viz. unique particular, perception and' 
inference are imagined to be non-different. But in that case 
the cognitions of odour, taste, etc., on account of their similarity 
in point of having a unique particular as the object, should 
all come to be non-different and all these cognitions should 
be called cognitions of odour or cognitions of taste. It may be 
urged that even though they have alike the unique particular 
as the object, they are termed ‘cognition of odour’ and the 
like with a view to convey the sub-divisions. The answer to 
this is that in that case even though perceptual and inferential 
cognitions have fire as the object they are called ‘ perceptual’ 
or ‘ inferential ’ in order to convey the sub-divisions. If it is 
argued that cognitions of odour, etc are different on account 
of the difference of the respective sense-organs operating, 
then the difference between perception and inference should be 
explained on the basis of the difference between their karanas 
(special instruments) and on the basis of the difference between 
their objects. Hence the statement that inference has unique 
particular as its object is silly. 

Inference cannot have the real universal as its object, 
because there being its negation it cannot bring about its own 
cognition and so cannot be the object. It may be urged that 
unreal samanya is the object of inferential cognition as it is 
said that ‘ universal is conceptual, its form being presented 
by the intellect ’ ( vaikalpikam samanyam buddhyupadarsita- 
rupam ’). But this also is not proper. How could an unreal 
samanya be the object of the intellect ?—By virtue of its mere 
existence, or co-production or by b.ing the producer and impress¬ 
ing its shape ? When all these are impossible because samanya 
is unreal, it remains to be shown how it could be said to be an 
‘ object ’. If the samanya were to be revealed in consciousness, 
even without being the producer and the like, ; then colour 
etc. also should not be imagined as giving rise to cognition, 
and colour etc. without bringing about cognition should be 
directly known. 
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Examining the contention of the Buddhists that inference 
proceeds to their determination or judgment after having 
identified the perceived and the conceived objects ( l drsya-vikalp - 
yav arthav ekikrtya tad-cidhyavasayena pravartate 9 ), Jayarasi 
says : The perceived is an external unique particular e.g, 
colour, etc.; the conceived is a shape superimposed by the 
intellect. What does their identification mean ? Does it mean 
their ascertainment as non-diffeient or that they are connected ? 
If it is said to mean their being produced as non-different 
the answer is that only an irresponsible person could talk of 
what is existent and what is non-existent being generated 
as non-different. And if they be generated as non- 
different, the existent would come to be non-existent, or the 
samanya would be real; and if it be real, inference would have 
svalaksana (unique particular) as its object and it would not 
be possible to distinguish between perception and inference. 
If identification means that the perceived and the conceived 
are cognised as one, that is not proper. Is only one shape 
revealed or a duality of shapes? If one shape is revealed 
or cognised is it the perceived one or the conceived one ? 
If it is the perceived shape that is cognised, then inference 
would have the unique particular as its object, and so could 
not be distinguished from perception. If it is the conceived 
shape that is said to be cognised, the answer is that because 
it is devoid of all discernible character ( upakhya ) and so is 
not an object of reflection, it should be explained whether... * 
If .it be non-different (from unique particular) inference 
would have unique particular as the object, and it should not 
be said that the superimposed universal is cognised; the univer¬ 
sal would come to be real.or there would be the contin¬ 

gency of the unreality of the perceived. If the conceived shape 
is different then it should not be said that it is cognised through 
superimposition as there is a gap between unique particular 
and the conceived shape. If it is contended that identification 
means that the universal is connected with the unique parti- 


* The text is lost here. 
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cular, that is not tenable, because the existent and the non-existent 
cannot be connected; connection is observed between two existent 
things, e.g. between eye and jar. 

If a duality of shapes—that of universal and that of unique 
particular—is cognised, then the shapes of the universal and 
the unique particular wlrch are different from each other are 
cognised. And therefore it should not be said that inference 
proceeds to their judgment after having identified the 
perceived and the conceived objects If two distinct shapes are 
revealed then inference would have unique particular as its 
object, and it would not be possible to account for the dis¬ 
tinction between the two sources of cognition. It is not possible 
for the universal devoid of all discernible character ( upakhya ) 
to be cognised. Moreover, it is said that in the cognition of 
fire produced by smok t.samanya of the form of exclusion of 
non-fire is revealed or cognised. Why is it not accepted as being 
revealed in the form of exclusion of non-water? Asa matter 
of fact, inferential cognition is not generated so as to exclude 
non-water or to exclude non-fire and if it is not (so) 
generated, the rule of every cognition having its own specific 
object will not apply. 

Inferential cognition cannot be said to be objectless, 
because it has its own portion or aspect as its object. In the 
Buddhist view, there is no cognition which is objectless, 
because it arises as cognising itself And if knowledge were 
obectless, in respect of what would the cogniser make an 
effort or what would he try to avoid ? There would be no 
activity. If it is argued that thinking that the cognition is 
generated by fire he starts walking in the direction of fire, 
then he would similarly start moving even when the cognition 
of smoke is generated. Similarly, inference cannot be said to 
have its own portion as the object as in that case there would 
not be difference between perception and inference as the 
cognised knowledge or consciousness is of the character of 
unique particular (svalaksana) (TPS, pp. 9C-93). 
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Jayarasi repudiates also inference based on identity as recog¬ 
nised by the Buddhists It is not possible to ascertain the relation 
in its case, as there is no relation A relation is seen between 
two different things which are connected; but there cannot 
possibly be a relation of one thing. Anityatva (non-eternality) 
is inferred from krtakatva (artificiality, a thing's being created). 
Is krtakatva known or not known ? If it is not known, then 
how can a thing which is itself not known serve as a probans ? 
And if it is known, then is anityatva revealed in the cognition 
of krtakatva or not ? If it is not revealed, how could 
there be identity between what is revealed and what is 
not revealed ? If it is revealed, what is the use of 
inference ? When an act has been achieved, the instruments 
are useless, otherwise, inference would be employed even 
for the cognition of krtakatva . If it is urged that krtakatva 
is already known, so inference is not employed, then is 
anityatva , which is connected with its nature and known, 
known by means of inference ? The probans which is employed in 
respect of the known anityatva . is it sometimes employed for 
the knowledge of anityatva, sometimes for the exclusion of the 
superimposition of eternality (nityatva) and sometimes for the 
sake of the verbal expression of anityatva ? If it is said to be 
for the knowledge of anityatva, anityatva is already known, so 
the attempt is meaningless. If it is said to be for the exclusion 
of superimposition, we ask : Is this exclusion of super¬ 
imposition (samaropa-vyavaccheda) nomdistinct from anityatva 
or distinct from it ? If it be ncn-distinct, it would be known even 
by the cognition of anityatva and another proof would not be 
required for it. If it is distinct, is it a real entity or not ? If 
it be a real entity, the krtakatva present in sabda (word) 
could not possibly be identical with it; and if it be indentical, 
it ( samaropa'vyavaccheda) would be known even on account of 
the cognition of krtakatva , and would not require inference for 
its cognition. If it is a non-entity, is it brought about or made 
known ? It is not proper to say that it is brought about, for 
it which is devoid of discernible character ( upakhya) cannot 
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possibly be brought about, and if it could be brought about 
there would be the contingency of its being real. It is not 
also proper to say that it is made known, because krtakatva 
could not have any relation with it; and if it had relation 
with it, it would be real or krtakatva would be non-existent. 

It may be urged that the verbal expression ( vyavahara) 
about anityata is brought about; one, who though conscious of 
krtakatva does not use the expression ‘ anityata i (i.e. does not 
say that the thing is anitya), is made to use this expression 
(vyavahara ). In answer to this we ask : Is this vyavahara non- 
different from anityata or different from it? If it ( anityata - 
vyavahara) is non-different, it also turns out to be a case of 
inferential cognition. If it is different, is it caused by krtakatva 
or made known by it ? If it is caused, then the producer of 
sabda (word, expression) will not be a special cause of inference. 
If it is said to be made known, the relation with krtakatva 
must be stated It cannot be identity, because it ( krtakatva) 
is different from what is made known It cannot also be of the 
nature of causality. Is the jar caused by the verbal expression 
or usage ( vyavahara) or is vyavahara caused by the jar ? The 
jar could not be caused by the vyavahara , because the jar existed 
prior to its being called a jar (i.e. prior to ghala-vyavahcira). 
If vyavahara is caused by jar, then this would be a case of 
karananumana (inference based on causality) and not svabhava - 
numana (inference based on causality). And even the Buddhists 
do not accept this. (TPS, pp. 108-109) 

Jayarasi has repudiated the concept of anupalabdhi (non¬ 
apprehension) while discussing the problem of avayavin (whole) 
(TPS, pp. S4-95). Thus Jayarasi has shown that inference accepted 
by the Buddhist as being based on causality and identity or 
non-apprehension is not tenable. He has repudiated the validity 
or even the very possibility of inference by showing that it 
cannot justifiably have any object, or be objectless. 

Let us see how Sriharsa tackles the problem of inference. 
He refutes the definition or signification of anumana (special 
instrument of inferential cognition— anumiyate anena iti), viz. 
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lihga-paramarsa (consideration of the presence in the paksa 
or minor term of the hetu or middle term which is invariably 
concomitant with the sadhya or major term). What is lihga ? 
If you say it signifies ‘being an attribute of the paksa , 
paksa is that in respect of which there is a doubt about the 
presence of the sadhya (probandum ) ( sandigdha-sddhyadharmd 
dharmi paksah). Is doubt (samsaya) an upalaksatia ^indicator) 
or visesana (qualifier) of the paksah 2 If it be an upalaksatia , 
lihga-paramarsa (consideration or synthetic judgment) would 
be the anumcina even when the sadhya ( probandum ) or the 
determinant concomitant (vyapaka) has been actually perceived 
in the thing Since doubt must be present in respect of the 
paksa , it must be its visesana . Paksa is a thing qualified by 
doubt, so when on the rise of inferential cognition doubt 
perishes, the paksa qualified by it should also perish, so in 
what would the sadhya reside? If the sadhya cannot reside 
in it there should not beany activity in respect of the sadhya 
whose substratum has perished. It may be urged that there is 
no such difficulty. From the smoke existing in the mountain as 
qualified by doubt, fire is inferred in the mountain, and the 
mountain exists even when doubt has been dispell.d by the 
demonstration of the probandum; so there will not be absence 
of activity along with the destruction of the paksa qualified 
by doubt. This vaiyadhikaranya ( difference of substrata ) 
between the hetu and the scidhya , that the hetu resides in the 
entire paksa (paksa qualified by doubt) and the sadhya in 
the thing alone (devoid of qualifier), is certainly acceptable. 
The answerto this is that in that case the definition of vyapti 
as signifying the presence in one substratum of the lihga and 
the lihgin (sadhya) would be violated. It may be argued ; If 
the lihga is found in the qualified thing (e.g. mountain qualified 
by doubt) it is certainly present in the thing (e.g. mountain) 
in which the sadhya also resides, so there is not vaiyadhi¬ 
karanya and concomitance is not affected The answer to this 
is that then paksa-dharmatci would not be a means of inferential 
cognition. By the knowledge of the presence in the thing of 
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the lihga which is known to be invariably concomitant, there 
is knowledge of the sadhya in its generality in respect of it; 
but the scimanya cannot be established without the particular, 
so there will be knowledge of the sadhya in its particularity 
also. Hence the condition of paksadharmata (presence in the 
paksa ) is not essential for proving the sadhya either in its 
general or in its particular form. It can be said to be useful 
in so far as it averts the fault of siddha-sadhana (proving 
what is already proved). But siddha-sadhana is not a fault in- 
svarthanumana (inference for oneself) as one employs inference 
in respect of the soul which is established by sabda or verbal 
testimony, and those desirous of emancipation employ sabda , 
anumana and dhyana (meditation or extra-ordinary perception) 
in respect of the knowledge of the soul. So paksadharmata,'fa not 
an essential condition in the case of all inferential cognition. 
This also repudiates the condition regarding doubt 

The definition of anumana (means of inferential cogniti^^ 
may be modified to say that the lihga is that which is the 
determinate concomitant (vyapya, pervaded), and its considera* 
tion is anumana . We ask : Is the consideration of the vyapyci 
in its essential nature the anumana or the consideration of it 
as determinate concomitant ? It could not be the former 
because otherwise the consideration of smoke, etc. (e.g, 
‘Mountain has smoke') even by a man who has not grasped 
the relation of invariable concomitance would be an anumana , 
Nor could it be the latter because the cognition pertaining 
to vyapti (pervasion, e.g. 'smoke is pervaded by fire’) would be 
anumana, as it necessarily cognises vyapyatva (that is to say 
it cognises that smoke is pervaded by or invariably concomitant 
with fire). This also repudiates the epithets ' second ’ and 
‘third", in the statement that the second lihga-paramarsa (viz, 
‘wherever there is smoke, there is fire’) or the third lihga- 
paramarsa (viz. This is possessed of smoke) is the anumana'\ 
for if these be accepted, the second or the third cognition 
in the continuous cognition ‘Mountain has smoke’ would come to 
1-74 
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be anumana. And the synthetic judgment referring to both, viz. 
'Smoke and fire are determinate and determinant concomitants’ 
which arises after the concomitance (of smoke and fire) has 
been perceived should also then be regarded as anumana. It 
cannot be accepted as an anumana , because there being no 
doubt about the sadhya , there is no paksa , and the probans 
abiding in it could not be a paksa-dharma ( attribute of the 
paksa. \ , It may be urged that not being a paksa-dharma 
is not a fault in svarthanumana , so the lihga-paramarsa (e.g. 
'Smoke and fire are the determinate and the determinant 
concomitants’) which arises after the perception of vyapti is 
certainly anumana. The answer to this is that if the said 
paramarsa be accepted as anumana , the cognition arising after 
it (e.g. 'Mountain has fire’) would have to be regarded as 
inferential or indirect cognition inasmuch as it is produced 
by anumana and as direct cognition because it is associated 
with .tbe sense-organ. Thus one and the same cognition will 
have ta be regarded as direct and indirect—which is self¬ 
contradictory. 

... -The definition may be attempted to be modified thus : 
The,consideration ( paramarsa ) of the vyapya (i.e. liiiga, probans) 
which does not have the vyapaka (sadhya, probandum) as its 
object is anumana. But there cannot be any cognition of the 
vyjapya (pervaded) which does not refer to the vyapaka (pervader) 
for ,we.have the cognition of the vyapya in the form 
‘This is \hs.vyapya of that’; the vyapya (pervaded) is always 
cognised along mih its praliyogi (that whose vyapya it is ), 
it cannot be known without the knowledge of the vyapaka 
(pervader, determinant concomitant); the vyapaka is always 
revealed as a qualifier (visesana) in the cognition of the vyapya, 
otherw-iseThe cognition of the qualified ( visisia) would not be 
possible in the absence of the cognition of the qualifier (visesana). 
It cannot also be said that the paramarsa of the vjapya (lihga) 
which does not have the vyapaka ( sadhya) in its particularity 
as the object is anumana : otherwise in the case of a person 
who knows the association or concomitance of smoke and fire 
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on account of the instruction imparted by a reliable person 
or due to its repeated apprehension, the vyapya-paramarsa, 
which arises from cogitation ( vimarsa ) occurring at a time 
when fire and smoke are not apprehended, will be anumana, 
because the vyapaka is not cognised in its particular form in 
this cognition. It may be argued that not all cognitions, but 
recognitory cognition (pratyabhijna) alone can be paramarsa. 
But this is not true, because in that case, the recognitory 
cognition ‘ This is the very same vyapti which was cognised 
by means of the instruction of a reliable person or by means 
of cogitation ’ after having got the knowledge of vyapti by 
means of the instruction of a reliable person or by means of 
cogitation, would be anumana. It may be contended that only 
that paramarsa which cognises the vyapya (i.e ling a) in its 
particularity is anumana. Does this mean that it has as it's 
object the particular smoke, subsistent in mountain, or that 
it has any individual smoke as its object ? In the former case, 
the definition will not apply to the consideration of the smoke 
in the forest etc. as it pertains to only the consideration 
of the smoke on the mountain. If the latter is accepted then 
any individual smoke is also an object of recognition, and 
so the definition will apply to all such cases of recognition as 
are mentioned above. 

Moreover, by reason of possession of smoke, is the presence 
of fire on the mountain at any time whatsoever inferredorthe 
presence of fire only at that time ? In the case of the first 
alternative, people will start operating with respect to fire atother 
times also as well as at that time. Nor is the second alternative 
proper because smoke is not known to be concomitant with 
the fire of that time but with fire in its generality. It may 
be urged that fire existing at the time of the smoke can 
certainly be inferred as time is undoubtedly apprehended in 
the cognition of concomitance viz. ‘Whenever there is smoke 
there is fire’. This is not true. At some place the smoke may 
be found at another time also, so that other time also is ‘the 
time of the smoke’ and then the person interested in fire 
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should act at that time also. It may be argued that what is 
meant is the time of that smoke which is the object of 
paramarsa and so the person interested in fire would not make 
an effort at another time. The answer to this is : If the definition 
be made so narrow as to refer to the different individual 
smokes which are the object of paramarsa in each case, the 
difficulty is that the cognition of vyapti is not with respect 
to the particular smoke-individuals, so how could their respec¬ 
tive times be cognised in inference ? If it is said to refer to 
just any individual in respect of which there has been the 
cognition of concomitance then it is quite likely that there 
may have been cognition of vyapti in respect of smoke existing 
at another time, and so there will be activity even at other 
times, and not necessarily at the time of the smoke on the 
mountain. 

It may be urged that the fire on the mountain can be 
established on the strength of paksadharmata also and not on 
the strength of occurrence at a specific time alone which as 
as a matter of fact is incompetent in this respect. The answer 
to this is that by reason of the paksa-dharmata of the hetu } 
the fire of a place other than mountain and of a time other 
than that may not be established; only the probandum 
of that place and time may be established. But fire can 
certainly be proved at another time. It may be urged that 
the thing which is qualified by the time of the inferential 
cognition or of the liiiga and in respect of which there is a 
doubt as to the existence of the sadhya is the paksa\ so the 
sadhya of that time is apprehended by the inferential cognition, 
and the sadhya as present at another time can never be proved. 
In that case with the passing away of that time the thing 
qualified by it will also cease to exist, so how can one act 
confidently with respect to that paksa ? (There will not be 
any activity). It may be argued here that the time of the liriga 
in its particular form is not apprehended, but only the time of 
the lihga in its generality is apprehended in the paksa , and since 
the time of the smoke continues to exist there will certainly 
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be activity. The answer to this is that if the time of the smoke 
be regarded as a qualifier of the paksa then other times also 
could be times of smoke and there could be activity at other 
times also. If the time of that smoke which is the object of 
paramarsa be said to be a qualifier of the paksa, then the 
paksadharmata should be cognised thus ; 4 The mountain which 
is qualified by the time of ‘that’ smoke, has smoke this 
means that smoke partly resides in itself, as the ‘thing qualified 
by the time of the smoke which is the object of parcimarsa ’ 
is the paksa , and ‘the smoke which is the object of paramarsa 9 
is its dharma (attribute); there is partial atmasraya (self- 
dependence). Thus the concept of linga-parawarsa is shown 
to be self-condemned (KhKh, pp. pp. 347-353). 

Then Sriharsa repudiates vyapti which is the very basis 
of inference (KhKh, pp. 353 ff). What is vyapti ? It cannot 
be defined as aviriabhava , for does this mean that when one 
is non-absent, the other is present, or that when one is absent 
the other also is absent ? If it has the former meaning, the 
presence of one when the other is present would be signified 
and then there should be vyapti (concomitance) between ‘earth' 
and ‘possibility of being cut by iron' because the latter is 
present in a log of wood in which ‘ earthiness ’ also is present 
(-but the two are not really concomitant because a diamond 
cannot be cut though it is earthy, constituted of earth ). 4S It 
may be contended that occasional relation ( kvacitka-sambandha) 
is not vyapti ; vyapti signifies universal ( sarvatrika ) relation. 
But what is this universality of relation ? If it means ‘presence 
in all the individuals of that class' this cannot be established 
unless all the individuals of that class are known, and all 
individuals cannot be particularly known because the contact 
of sense-organ and object required for the purpose would 
not be there in all cases To this it may be said that at the time 
of the cognition of vyapti , all the individuals of that class are 
cognised by a sort of mental contact, called samanya-laksana- 
pratyasatti ; if without recognising samanya-laksana-pratyasatti 
one admits the cognition of vyapti, it would be equivalent, as 
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Vacaspati points out, to the desire to have a son on the part 
of a young lady after having married an impotent person. The 
answer to this is :‘Tn that case the person cognising vyapti by 
samanyalaksana-pratyasatti would be omniscient because in 
cognising the vyapti between prameycitva (cognisability) and 
abhidheyatva (nameability) he would be knowing every know- 
able thing i. e, everything. A rejoinder ( pratikrtya ) * may be 
given that in putting forth this contingency of omniscience, 
the knowledge of everything was pre-supposed, because unless a 
person has the awareness of everything he cannot have an idea 
of omniscience. This is not proper; the idea behind urging the 
contingency was that nothing should be unknown, whereas you 
are ignorant of what is going on in my mind. It may be argued 
that when by samanyalaksanci pratyasutti all things are known 
as knowable (prameya) they are known only as knowable not as 
having any other character, and so the contingency of omniscience 
urged is not justifiable. But even those other characters are all 
knowable, so the contingency of omniscience stands, and if 
you admit this then you who know all things as knowable 
should be able to tell what is in my mind and then I shall have 
faith in you.”** It may be urged that knowability is one single 
character and that things may otherwise be quite different and 
may yet be one so far as knowability is concernd, and hence 
the things may remain unknown in their diversity of characters 
and yet be known inasmuch as they are knowable. To this 
Srlharsa answers that the class concept 'knowable’ would 
include all knowables and so even the diversity of characters 
would be included in ‘ knowable \ 

Again, assuming for the sake of argument, that all things 
of a class are cognised by samanyalaksana pratyasatti , what 
proof is there for the existence of a relation of invariable 
concomitance obtaining between them. If our senses themselves 
could observe such relations of concomitance, then there would 

* Krtya is a spirit working havoc, and a pratikrtya is a spirit 
undoing or preventing this havoc. Here pratikrtya figuratively stands 
for pratibandi (rejoinder, retort). 
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be no error in the perception of these relations as the sense- 
organs would cognise them lightly. But such errors are there 
and they are rectified later after contradiction. There is no 
way in which one can account for these. The causal apparatus 
(sense-organ, samanyaiaksana pratyasatti, etc,) being the same 
one cannot say that some cognitions of vyapti (e.g. of smoke 
and fire ) are true, whereas others ( e.g. earthiness and capability 
of being cut by iron ) are false. It is well-nigh impossible 
to differentiate on the strength of the presence of defects and 
non-defects The difference in the results also cannot help 
us to detect a difference in the causal apparatus. You cannot 
say that in the case of smoke-fire the relation is a universal 
one whereas in the case of earthiness and possibility of being 
cut by iron it is an occasional one, because at the time of 
the cognition of vyapti, the future relation is absent and so 
cannot produce this cognition. If it is said that in its general 
character the relation of the individuals of the two classes 
( e.g. smoke and fire ) is certainly present before the cognition 
of the relation, this holds good in the case of both true and 
erroneous cognitions of the relation. Even the relation of 
parthivatva ( earthiness) and lohalekhyatva ( possibility of being 
cut by iron \ is certainly present in its general form in wood 
etc. otherwise if this relation were not present anywhere even 
erroneous cognition would not be possible. 

It may be urged that on the strength of the difference 
in the result, a different cause can be inferred for the erroneous 
cognition of relation—a cause different from the cause of the 
cognition of universal relation Will this different cause thatis 
imagined be an accessory of the sense-organs or quite a different 
instrument? It cannot be the former because there is no proof 
that the sense-organs are instruments of knowledge in respect 
of the portion of the relation which pertains to past and future 
things. On the contrary even when th? sense-organs have ceased 
to operate, a person who cogitates, Tf smoke and fire were not 
concomitant they would not be repeatedly perceived together”, 
is found to have determinate knowledge of the concomitance 
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of two things which were previously known to be related to 
each other. The mind may be functioning as a sense-organ 
even when the other sense-organs have stopped functioning, but 
that makes no difference, as we know that like the other sense- 
organs eye, etc. the mind is instrumental in bringing about 
the cognition of conconrtance. But if it is intended to remove 
all faults by assuming certain accessory causes, there is no 
proof relying on which one could hold that the mind is the 
karana, special instrument; in the bringing about of the cogni¬ 
tion of the relation it is just one of the causes like the eye, 
and the like. If, as in perceptual cognition, eye or the like 
sense-organ is a karana , so in the cognition of the relation 
of universal concomitance, a karana different from the mind 
is assumed, then if the cognition of relation is direct, a 
seventh sense-organ will have to be recognised, and if it be 
indirect (i.e. non-sensuous ) a seventh pramana ( means of 
proof) will have to be recognised, because being entirely 
independent of vyapti,etc (the karanas in the five cognitions, 
inferential, etc. other than perceptual ), it will be different 
from linga ( reason ), etc. and this will go against the tenets 
of the Nya>a system—the 'check’ apasiddhcinta can therefore 
be applied. If the mind is regarded as the karana then even 
in the case of cognition by the eyes, etc. the eye, etc will not be 
the karanas because even there as in the apprehension of 
pleasure, etc. the mind can be the karana and the e>es etc. only 
accessories. The second alternative that the special cause 
is different from the above sense-organs, cannot similarly be 
upheld, because there would be the contingency of recognising a 
seventh sense-organ or a seventh means of proof ( pramana ), 
KhKh, pp 353-358). 

Then, it may be said, let vyapti mean avinabhava, the 
absence of one when the other is absent. When one thing 
being absent, the other is present, the relation between them 
is that of vinabhava (separate existence ); the negation of this 
is avinabhava, which means that when one is absent, the other 
also is absent. But such a definition is faulty, for it can apply 
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to those cases where there is no real invariable concomitance. 
For instance, there is not vyapti between parihivatva and loha * 
lekhyatya. yet in akctsa (ether), there is the absence of both, 
so according to the above definition they could be regarded 
as concomitant. It may be urged that concomitance cannot be 
determined by a single instance of co-absence, it must be 
approved that in all instances of the absence of the one (e.g. 
fire), there is also the absence of the other (e.g. smoke). But 
it is as difficult to ascertain universal co-abscnce as it is to 
ascertain universal co-presence. And if it is possible, then let 
there be the ascertainment of universal co-presence, rather than 
the unnecessarily crooked or round-about ascertainment of 
universal co absence , 45 

Some define vyapti as the co-presence of two things in 
respect of which there is evidence against the presence of one 
(probans) in a substrate ( vipaksa) where the other (probam 
dum ) is absent ( yatra vipakse vrttau hetau badhakam asti 
tayor anvayo vyaptir iti kecit.— KhKh, p. 359 ). But it is not 
possible to determine the impossibility of the presence of the 
probans where the probandum is absent—by sense-perception 
(which cannot cognise past, future and distant things), 
inference (which itself involves concomitance) or by any other 
source of knowledge (KhKh, pp. 3^9-363). Tarka (hypothetical 
reasoning) also is not capable of determining the impossibility 
of the presence of the probans where the probandum is absent. 
Tarka itself is based on vyapti , so this would involve the 
contingency of mutual dependence (anyonyasraya) Moreover, 
this second vyapti would require for its determination another 
tarka which again would be based on vyapti and so on ad 
infinitum —the fault of anavastha (vicious infinite series). If 
tarka is not accepted as rooted in vyapti , it will have a rather 
slender root ( niula-saithilya ) as vyapti alone can serve as 
its firm root, and it will be a case of tarkabhasa . 

It may be urged that there will not be this difficulty, because 
the tarka required to confirm the vyapti requires nothing tc 
1-75 
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confirm it. The tarka is: '‘If smoke is not regarded as 
concomitant with fire, then smoke being causeless would either 
be eternal or not exist at all.” A further tarka is not required 
to determine or corroborate the vyapti underlying this tarka t 
because if you doubt it, you will contradict your own practical 
experience. The practical rule is that doubts can be entertained 
only so long as such entertainment of doubts is compatible with 
practical behaviour, and does not contradict one’s own practical 
activities or experience. Thus tarka which is the final evidence 
wherever there is doubt must be regarded as determining the 
impossibility of the presence of the probans where the proban- 
dum is absent.* 0 

The answer to this is that we would never raise a 
doubt like‘If smoke and fire were not invariably concomitant, 
there would not be the relation of effect and cause between 
them or smoke would be causeless’, so that this could be 
incompatible with our experience. On the contrary, we would 
raise this doubt, “Smoke might very well arise from a cause 
different from fire also and in that case smoke would not be 
invariably concomitant with fire.” It might be argued here 
that in that case all smokes would not be of the same class, 
as they are actually found to be. But are not cognitions of 
the same class whether they be generated by the sense-organs 
or by the means of inferential cognition and the like? This 
is true of smoke also. It may be urged that in the case of 
cognition ( jnana ) the sense-organs etc. are responsibe for 
the sub-classes or species ( avantara-samanya ), directness 
(saksatkaritva ) ? etc , and not for the class-character knowledge 
( jnanatva ). But in that case, some factor present in all cases 
as responsible for jnanatva will have to be mentioned in order 
to avert the contingency of the accidental character of jnanatva 
And we can similarly say that fire is responsible for some 
particularity (visesa ) of smoke and not for the generality 
‘smokeness’ ( dhumatva) It cannot be rejoined that no parti¬ 
cularity is noticed in smoke which could be said to have been 
brought about by fire, because this non-awareness can be 
explained on the strength of the non-perception of the species 
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( avantara-jat i} in the case of smoke due to certain other 
circumstances. That is to say, we have not had the occasion 
to perceive a particularity of smoke brought about by a cause 
other than fire, and so the particularity of smoke brought 
about by fire is not noticed. But when the particularity brought 
about by another cause is observed, the question as to what 
is responsible for the generality dhumatva will certainly be 
raised. Nothing can come in the way of this possibility. 

It may be suggested that the contact of soul and mind 
is a common cause in the generation of all cognitions which 
accounts for their jnanatva, whereas no such cause other than 
fire is found which could generate all smokes and account for 
‘smokeness’ (dhumatva). But if what is generated by the contact of 
soul and mind be cognition, then desire and the like also would 
have to be regarded as cognition, If a particular unseen (, adrsta • 
visesa) or a particular potency (saktivisesa) or the generality 
jnanatva or the prior negation (pragabhava ) of cognition 
be regarded as the common cause of all cognition, then even 
in the case of smoke when smoke and fire are not concomitant, 
these can account for the generality smokeness ( dhumatva ) 
of smokes, and fire, etc. can be responsible for their particularity. 
There may be cases where smoke and fire are not co-present 
though we may not at present be aware of these. The pramatta - 
vadin (one who recognises the validity of pramanas) may 
be tempted to say : “ If you go on doubting in this way, 
you will never be able to employ any inference Unless you 
infer the existence of a soul in your opponent in a debate you 
will not be able to discuss with him. And if you infer the exist¬ 
ence of his soul, you will have a doubt about your inference, 
and this will contradict your own activity or behaviour 
(svakriyavyaghata ). Thus you will yourself be subject to the 
fault of vyaghata ( contradiction ) urged above.' 5 The rejoinder 
to this is : “Do you want to suggest that even when there is a 
doubt as to the concomitance, the inferenitial cognition is true ? 
But you yourself admit the fallacy of satikitopadhi (the doubt 
of an adventitious factor ) intervening between the probans and 
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the probandum and bringing about their concomitance. Or do 
you want to suggest that even a defective anumana (instrument 
of inference) is a special instrument of valid inferential 
cognition ? In that case as the inferential cognition of fire 
from smoke is valid so the inferential cognition from 
fire of its causes, grass, fuel, stone ^mani) etc. would have to 
be regarded as valid. When the causal apparatus—the presence 
of the probans in the minor term ( paksa ), doubt as to the 
concomitance of the probans and the probandum and the like— 
is the same, we cannot say that the inferential cognition of 
fire from smoke is valid, and that of grass, etc. from fire 
(e.g. ‘This place has grass, because it has fire’) is invalid. If 
simply out of fear of vyaghatci (contradiction of practical 
experience) you do not allow doubt toaiise even though the 
causal factors giving rise to it, viz. perception of common 
attributes, non-perception of particular feature, etc. are present, 
then you also are faced with the difficulty of vyaghcita as you 
make efforts to produce or bring together the causal aggregate 
in the form of words, etc. to give rise to knowledge or conviction 
in others and in spite of that the result is not achieved.” * 
Udayana argues that if you entertain a doubt that it 
as possible that there may be instances at other places and 
times in which the concomitance recognised between two things 
may not be found to be true, then for the confirmation of this 
vyapti , an anumana will be necessary, since knowledge of other 
places and times must be acquired by inference as perception 
is always concerned with perceptible things here and now So 
doubt itself proves the necessity of inference. If such an 
exaggerated doubt be considered illegitimate there is no obstruc¬ 
tion in the way of infere ice. Doubts can be entertained only 
so long as such entertainment of doubts is compatible with 
our practical experience and tarka brings an end to doubts : 

"Sankci ced anumcisty cva na cec chanka tatastararh. 

vyaghcitavadhir dsanka tarkah sahkdvadhir matah. 

_ _ __ ( Nyaya-kusumdnjali 3.7) 

* Sriharsa has refuted the concept of vyaghata in the fourth pariccheda in 
the context of the refutation of tarka. 
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Snharsa gives a rejoinder by a slight change in the words 
of Udayana to the effect: If there is vyaghata (contradiction ) 
there must be doubt ( because there cannot be vyaghata without 
doubt). If there is no vyaghata then in the absence of an 
obstructive factor, doubt prevails all the more. How could doubt 
be said to end finally with vyaghata or how could tarka be said 
to bring an end to doubt (when doubt prevails even in respect 
of vyapti , the very basis of tarka)! (“vyaghato yadi sahkast' 
na cec chankci tatcistoram. vydghatavadhir asafika tarkah 
sahkavadhih kutah.—KhKh, p. 3‘0). Thus tarka cannot remove 
doubts and ascertain vyapti 

Others define vyapti as a natural relationship ( svabhavikah 
sambcmdhah). But we may ask whose natural ielationship it 
is Is it of the things related or of other things? If it is of 
other things then the position will be reversed; that is to say, 
there will be vyapti of unrelated things alone. If it is said to 
be the natural relationship of related things, what is meant by 
‘natural’ ? Does it mean \j) that the relation subsists in the very 
svabhava (nature) of the related things, (e g. ‘hotness’ subsisting 
in the svabhciva of fire), or (z’z) that it is produced by tne svabhava 
of the related things (e.g. the fructification of trees being brought 
about by spring is natural to it), or (Hi) that it is not different 
from the svabhava constituting the relatedness—(that is to say, 
vyapti is identical with relation which is their very nature) or 
(zv) it is pervaded by (or is the determinate concomitant of ) 
the svabhava of the related things; or (v) that it is not brought 

about by anything other than the svabhciva of the related 
things; or (vi) is it meant to be something else ?* 7 

If it has the first meaning, then parthivatva and 
lohalekhyatva also will become invariably concomitant, 
because lohalekhyatva is found wilh parthivatva . If it is 
understood as produced by the svabhava of the related things, 
then the definition will be either too wide or too narrow. 
For instance, vyapti between smoke and ass will have to be 
accepted because the relation between the two is produced by 
them (—the fault of ativydpti , the definition will be too wide); 
an J the relation of samavaya (inherence) in the same substrate 
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in the case of colour and taste cannot then be considered as 
vyapti because it is not produced by them (—the fault of 
avyapti, the definition will be too narrow). Hence also the 
thud interpretation is not tenable; as the definition will 
then apply to the relation of the surface of the ground and 
negation of jar ( ghaiabhava) and will not apply to the relation 
of smoke and fire. The fourth interpretation too is not proper 
because unless vyapti is defined vyapyatva cannot be explained; 
there would be atmasraya. Moreover, if the relation is regarded 
as less extensive or pervaded, then the more extensive (pervading) 
related things will be found in more places than the relation and 
there will be nothing to guarantee the inference of one thing from 
the perception of the other. That is to say, there will be vyapti 
between relation and the related things, but not between the 
related things themselves, so one wili not be able to infer one 
thing from the other. ' Svabhavika 9 cannot also have the fifth 
meaning, 'not brought about by anything other than the 
svabhava of the related things’. If‘not brought about’ means that 
it is 'not produced’, then this amounts to the relation being 
unproduced i.e. eternal and then the qualification'by a thing 
other than’ will become superfluous, because what is unproduced 
is not produced even by the svabhava of the related things. 
Even if it is regarded as a produced relation its nature will not 
be established, as it is nowhere to be found that a relation is 
generated only by the two related things All generated things 
are generated by the causal apparatus and so ultimately it 
will have to be admitted that the relation is produced by time, 
space, adrsta, etc also. Moreover if ' prayukta means ‘janya’ 
(produced), the definition will not apply to unproduced relation, 
e.g. inherence of colour and taste in one substrate, and the 
definition will be too narrow ( avyaptidosa ). The sixth inter¬ 
pretation also is not proper as it is not possible to explain 
it. Still it is necessary to put forth an alternative like this last 
one to avoid the possible doubt of the fault of nyunatva , that is 
to say, to avert the charge of the opponent that all possible 
alternative interpretations have not been discussed and refuted, 
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and that his own view falls outside the alternatives mentioned 
and so stands unrefuted (KhKh, pp. 370-371). 

Still another definition of vyapti is Vyapti is a relation 
which is not adventitious 5 ( emailpcidhikah sambandho 

vyciptih) What is upadhi, freedom from which amounts to 
‘non adventitiousness’ ? “ Upadhi (conditional circumstance or 
adventitious factor) is that which being more extensive than 
the probandum is less extensive than the probans” (scidhya- 
vyapakatve sati scidhanavydpakah .—KhKh, p. 372). This is the 
substance derived negatively from Udayana’s definition, that 
“Of the probans and the third factor (which is recognised as 
the upadhi), the two being unrelated, that is th t upadhi whose 
negation is pervaded by the negation of the probandum when 
the relation of one (i.e. the probans) with the probandum 
is to be cognised. 48 Connection with moist fuel, for instance, 
is the upadhi in the inference of smoke from fire, just as japa 
flower responsible for the appearance of redness in crystal is 
called an upadhi. It is said that a probans associated with an 
upadhi can never prove the probandum. Even if there is the 
slightest suspicion of this upadhi , the probandum cannot be 
determined by the probans Sriharsa’s rejoinder is that according 
to this definition, even paksetaratva ‘ being other than the 
minor term’ would become an upadhi and this being present 
in all inferences, no inference would ever be possible. Moreover, 
unless vyapti has been defined one cannot say that the upadhi 
is sadhanavyapaka (less extensive than or pervaded by the 
probans ) and scidhya-vyapaka ( more extensive than or the 
pervader of the probandum) Thus conditionality (aupadhikatva) 
of relations cannot be determined without the knowledge of the 
nature of vyapti (invariable concomitance) and this latter cannot 
be determined without a previous determination of the condi¬ 
tionality or otherwise of relations (KhKh, pp. 371 ffi. 

Thus it is not possible to explain vyapti, and so to accept 
its truth. 

Some logicians believe that vyapti and paksadharmata 
(presence of the probans in the minor term) jointly give rise 
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to inferential cognition. We ask : what is this paks r, ) being 
the attribute of which is said to be pak$a-dharmata ? Paksa 
is defined as the thing in respect of which the attribute which 
is the probandum is desired to be proved (sisadhayisita-sadhya- 
dharma rf/zanm —KhKh, p. 382). Is desire to prove (sisadhayisa) 
the desire to communicate ( pratipipadayisa) or the desire to 
know ( pratipitsa ) ? In either case the definition will be too 
narrow as it will not apply to inference for oneself, in which 
in some cases there is not even the desire to know (as for 
instance in ‘Rotten meat must have a bad taste as it gives out 
smelT sailtamdmsam kutsitcirasavat asurabhigandhavattvat). 

Paksa cannot also be defined as that in respect of which 
the attribute is not known or determined { anavadharita-dharma 
dharmi paksah—Kh\\h, p. 383). Like the probandum the probans 
also is an attribute of the paksa ard if it also be not known, 
there could not be lihgaparamarsa (consideration of the probans, 
which is concomitant with the probandum, as present in the 
paksa ) and consequently inferential cognition would be impossi¬ 
ble as lihga-paramarsa is the cause of inferential cognition. And 
if the probans be known as an attribute of the paksa, the above 
definition of the paksa would no longer be true The definition 
may be attempted to be modified as follows ; Paksa is that 
in respect of which the object of the probans i e. the 
probandum) is not known as an attribute ( anavadharitahetu- 
visayadharma dharmi paksah. —KhKb, p 383). But to whom is 
it not known ? It surely could not be unknown to the man 
who sets forth the inference for he would not then be able 
to demonstrate it to the other party by means of a syllogism; 
that is to say, inference for others ( pararthanumana) would 
be impossible. It cannot also be said to be necessarily unknown 
to the other party, because even in respect of a thing that is 
known to both parties, there is seen to be the use of inference 
in debates in order to show off the respective excellence of 
knowledge. Moreover, is this the absence of knowledge of an 
attribute which is the object of just any probans or of the 
probans adduced by the debater? The former alternative is 
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not true, because even when there is definite knowledge of 
fire, the mountain would, according to this, be a paksa 
because there is absence of knowledge of a number of 
attributes, the objects of different hetus (reasons). The 
second alternative also is not true, because even when 
fire is known as an attribute of the mountain, the latter can 
be a paksa in respect of the darkness, location, etc. which 
can be inferred from the heiu ( probans ) smoke and so are 
its objects. And even other hetus are employed by the debater 
at some time or the other. If it is specifically pointed out 
that that is the paksa in respect of which a particular attribute 
is not known, then the definition will become too narrow and 
a different definition will be required for each different set 
of probans and probandum. A definition will have to be 
provided for the paksa of each and every inference. There will 
also be the fault of mutual dependence ( anyonyasraya ) as the 
hetu is defined as that which is concomitant with the probandum 
and which subsists in the paksa , and paksa is defined as having 
an attribute which is ihe object of the probans. 49 

The probans is not stated in inference for oneself, so 
there being no paksa there will not be inferential cognition; 
and in the case of a contrary reason ( viruddha-hetu ) there 
will be negation of paksa-dharmata, because there the probandum 
is not the object of the probans. It may be urged that since 
the probans is concomitant with what is opposed to the 
probandum, it is regarded as fallacious and the inference is 
rendered invalid even on account of this. The answer to this 
is that virodha is directly a fault of the hetu and not through 
the paksa. 

This also repudiates the definitions that paksa is that in 
respect of which there is a doubt about the probandum being 
its attribute and the probandum is that which is the object of 
the cognition produced by inference for oneself or for others 50 

“Or paksa may be what you like, but what is 
paksadharmata V* 

1-76 
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It is said to signify presence in the paksa (paksasritata ). 
Biit in that case prameyatva (cognisability) will not remain a 
probans for the Naiyayikas. They do not regard prameyatva , 
which is of the nature of the relation of object and subject 
(i visaya-visayin) as distinct from the nature of the knowable ( jneya ), 
and knowledge (jncina), and these jneya and jncina cannot reside 
in the jneya (the paksa here, every paksa being a jneya). For 
instance, in the inference, 'Jar is nameable, because it is know- 
able' (vacyo ghatah prameyatvat), knowability of the nature of 
jar and its cognition cannot reside in jar as a thing cannot 
be its own substrate and cognition cannot subsist in anything 
but the soul, so there will not be paksadharmata. 51 The definition 
will thus be too narrow. It may be urged that paksadharmata 
signifies the competence of the pervaded i.e. probans (vyapya) to 
restrict to the particular (mountain and the like) the knowledge 
which is envisaged in grasping the pervader or probandum 
(vyctpaka) in its universality on the strength of vyapti , 52 But 
this is not true, because cognition of the universal is not 
impossible without the cognition of the particular, just as 
knowledge of vyapti ( e.g* whatever has smoke has fire ) is 
not impossible without the cognition of the particulars. If 
the knowledge of universal is really impossible without that 
6f particulars the acquisition of this latter knowledge will be 
i case of knowledge derived through vyapti (i.e. a case of 
inferential knowledge-the cases of arthapatti being according 
to the Naiyayika cases of inference). As a matter of fact, if 
the knowledge of universal does really stand in need of that 
of particulars, we will have the undesirable contingency either 
of the type of'interrupted operation' ( viramya vyaparapatti) or 
of the type of necessity of ‘positing an additional instrument of 
valid cognition \manantaratvaoatti\ (The first type of undesirable 
contingency will arise if it is held that the knowledge of 
universal first comes into existence and is then followed by 
that of particulars; the second type will arise if it is held 
that the knowledge of universal not being tenable gives rise 
to that of particulars.—Sankara Misra), 
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If the particularity of the probandum is established by 
paksadharmata , then on perceiving fire by the eye after 
its inference, or on perceiving two men -after having 
inferred the existence of a man from his voice, there should 
not be the doubt, ‘Is this the same particular fire as was 
inferred or is it another V or Is this the man who was inferred 
or is it the other one V It may be urged that there is such 
a doubt because previously there was not the perception of the 
particular or specific character Then it can as well be said 
that afterwards ( i.e. at the time of doubt ) the perception of 
the specific character is already there and so there should not 
be doubt. But the doubt is there (KhKh, pp 382-385). That is 
to say, knowledge of particular is not possible with the help 
of inference. 

Thus vyapti and paksadharmata which are regarded as the 
special causes of inferential cognition cannot be explained and so 
inference cannot be explained. Thus the source of knowledge 
called inference (anumana) is repudiated 53 

Srxharsa has, besides repudiating the pramanas , however 
strange it may seem, similarly refuted even hetvabhasas (fallacies 
of reason) (KhKh, pp. 415 ff) and nigrahasthanas as also 
other faults of reasoning and debating. This shows that the 
Tattvopaplavavadins on the one hand, and the Anirvacaniyata- 
vadins (those who say that the absolute is beyond expression, 
and everything else is indefinable and so unreal-tlie Madhyamikas 
and the Kevaladvaitins ) on the other challenge the concepts 
of truth and error, validity and invalidity which are usually 
admitted by the other philosophers. They hold that nothing 
can be known by means of the empirical sources of know¬ 
ledge. The sceptics do not recognise any reality, while the 
absolutists admit a non-dual ultimate principle which can 
be realised by the highest spiritual experience alone, but which 
the empirical sources of knowledge cannot grasp and which 
cannot be described in terms of empirical concepts and 
conventional symbols-products of the discursive intellect. 
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But then a very honest and pertinent question can be 
asked : How can the thinkers of other schools of thought 
discuss with such sceptics and how can the latter refute the 
Views of other schools of thought if they do not recognise 
any of the sources of knowledge or the standards of truth 
and error or subscribe to any philosohical doctrine? 

Srlharsa has in his Khandana-khanda-khadya raised this 
very question before starting to confute the categories of the 
Nyaya system, especially those pertaining to, and connected 
with, knowledge. How is a debate or a discussion possible 
without both the parties recognising the well-known sources 
of knowledge ( pramanas )? Some are of the view what pramanas 
and the like being established as the accepted principles or 
tenets of all the schools of thought they should be recognised 
by both parties in a debate, otherwise discourse would 
be impossible. Others (-the absolutists and the sceptics) do 
not agree with this. On what ground could it be said that 
both parties in a debate should recognise the reality of the 
pramanas etc.? (1) Is it so because the two parties not recognising 
these could possibly carry on their controversy or debate which 
is invariably connected with the simultaneity of acceptance, so 
that whoever is a debater must always be one who recognises 
the reality of pramanas , etc ? (2) Or because pramanas, 

etc. are the causes in respect of the controversy to be 
carried on by the two patties ? (3) Or because they are 
popularly accepted ? (4) Or if they are not recognised even 
those ordinary persons who know nothing of these could be 
said to be able to determine the truth and to attain victory— 
, which is absurd (that is to say, because the results of a contro¬ 
versy cannot be attained without the recognition of pramanas , 
etc.) ?«*.* 

The first cannot be a sound reason, as there are known 
to have been debates and discussions with and between 
Lokayatikas and Madhyamikas who do not recognise these; 
and if such conversation a,.d discussions on their part were 
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impossible, ‘Why did you take pains to refute them V Wonderful 
is this mantra (charm) in the form of non-acceptance of the 
reality of pramanas , etc. meant for silencing speech, under whose 
influence the Lokayatika-sutras were not composed by revered 
Brhaspati, the tenets of the Madhyamikas were not taught by 
Buddha, or a commentary was not written by Sankara on the 
sutras ofBadarayana : (that is to say, these were undoubtedly 
accomplished so it does not follow that une who does not 
recognise the pramanas cannot speak or discuss). It may be urged 
that even those who'do not recognise the pramanas and the like 
may give expression to their stand-point, but simply on account 
of this their utterances will not be competent to establish or 
confute anything But this is not true. Non-acceptance of the 
reality of pramanas,t tc. is not a factor deciding ineffectuality 
in respect of proving or confuting; the deciding factor, on 
the other hand, is that these utterances should be possessed 
of the characteristics of a valid statement in order to be 
able to prove or confute anything, or possessed of the 
characteristics of a fallacious or invalid statement ( i.e. 
nigrahasthana , jati ) in order to be ineffectual in this respect. 
It is this that is acceptable to all. It is a known fact that 
even if both the parties in a debate admit the reality of pramanas , 
etc. (he view or thesis of one party is refuted by the members 
of the other party who are the adherents of a different school 
of thought. This shows that merely acceptance of pramanas , 
etc. cannot make utterances effectual or sound; and even one 
who does not recognise the reality of pramanas , etc. cannot 
be said to be defeated unless the opponent detects some flaw 
in his argument. Merely saying, though it be a hundred times, 
that the opponent is carrying on the debate without recognising 
pramanas, etc. will carry no weight in respect of the result 
of the controversy. If this is an arbitrary criterion, the sceptic 
can as well say that the statements of a person who recognises 

the reality of pramanas , etc. will invariably be invalid simply 
because he recognises the reality of these 

It may be urged that in the absence of pramanas there 
would be no debate and there would be no question of 
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refulation and the like as all assertions and negations are 
dependent on the pramanas . The sceptic answers this by 
saying : “We do not insist that one must start the controversy 
or debate only after admitting that there are no pramanas. 
We only say that just as you enter into a debate believing 
in their reality, there may be some debaters who are indifferent 
as to the reality or unreality of pramanas etc. and yet 
they can carry on the discussion. Otherwise it would not be 
even possible to find fault with our position by fathering on 
us the view that pramanas, etc. have no reality. What rule or 
limit ( maryada) is this debate subject to on the basis of 
which you are refuting us? Is it that (/) both parties must 
admit the reality of pramanas , etc. or that (//) both parties 
must admit their unreality, or that (Hi) one party must admit 
their reality and the other their unreality? The first is not 
acceptable for the charge of a debate not being possible 
has no scope in respect of one who admits the reality 
of the pramanas and the like. In the second case, you 
will yourself be in a difficult position for it will mean that 
you also do not recognise them. The third also is not true 
for in the same way other debates also can be carried 
on. The rules of a debate should, as a matter of fact, be such 
as are acceptable to all—these rules are those pertaining to the 
time-limit, the selection of judges and the like. In the absence 
of such rules applicable and acceptable to both the parties in 
a debate, the opponent also would according to his own whim 
point out some flaw in your expression, and it would be 
difficult to decide to whom the victory should go. For instance, 
if there were no conventional prohibitions of utterances like 
Hum, Fat , etc. or if there were not rules regarding expression 
etc. to be observed by both parties any kind of’expression 
could be objected to and made a ground of censure or defeat. 
And one who admits the reality of the pramanas, et c. has this 
extra burden on him over and above the acceptance of the 
common rules. It follows therefore, that you have urged this 
objection against me in a debate which is subject to the rules 
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pertaining to time etc., irrespective of whether the reality or 
unreality of pramanas etc., is recognised. Thus arguing in a 
debate which is carried on irrespective of the reality or other¬ 
wise of pramanas , etc,, you tell me that there cannot be a 
debate without the recognition of the reality of pramanas, 
etc., which means that you cannot decide what your own stand 
is and so you cannot even distantly hope to understand the 
stand-point of others/’ The sum and substance of this is that 
the sceptic says that he is indifferent as to the reality of 
pramanas , etc., the'pramanavadin, on the other hand, ascribes 
to him the view that there are no pramanas 

The pramanavadin may retort; “It is not our intention 
to debar a sceptic from debates by saying that he who does 
not recognise pramanas , etc. cannot enter into a debate, 
after having entered into a debate with him. We are only 
trying to impress upon our pupils and followers that one who 
does not recognise pramanas , etc. has no right to enter into 
a discussion. It is because of this that Vatsyayana has said, 
'If on being questoned about the purpose, he accepts if; he 
has not used the expression, l you accept it’.” But this is not 
convincing. The pramanavadin will to have explain to his pupil: 
‘This is the drawback of the Lokayatikas and the like’. This 
drawback could be pointed out in a debate which would have to 
be initiated without admitting the reality of pramanas , etc. Thus 
if the Lokayatikas and the like have access to a debate, then it is 
contradictory to say that they no right to enter into a debate; 
and if they have no right this check could be applied only 
in a debate which must be initiated irrespective of the stand 
that they have no right to discuss ( KhKh, pp. 6-13 ). 

The second reason that pramanas, etc. are the causes of 
debate is also not acceptable. If there were no debates 
with or among thinkers denying the reality of pramanas, etc., 
then alone could it be said that pramanas, etc. are the causes 
of the debate carried on by debaters. As we have seen, 
it is not possible to deny the debates carried on by the 
Madhyamikas and other sceptical thinkers. It may be urged: 
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“ Pramanas , etc. are real because they are the causes of 
debate between two debating parties and a cause is always 
an immediately preceding existent thing ( niyata-purvabhavi 
sat), and because they are ieal they are rtcognised, as the 
established practice is that what is real is recognised”. 
This is not true. What rules and limits is the debate 
subject to in which it is established that the pramanas etc. 
are the causes of the debate of the debaters, and that 
because they are real they are recognised ? If this debate 
could be carried on even before determining the reality of 
pramanas , etc, other debates could be similarly carried 
on; there would be the fault of mutual dependence ( anyonyci- 
sraya) if it is said that the recognition of pramanas , etc, 
depends on a debate which in its turn can proceed only if 
pramanas , etc. are recognised. 

Those wishing to determine the truth or to defeat the rival 
party in a debate should admit before the debate starts 
only as much as is simply necessary for achieving their end; 
and this is possible in the case of either party if they only 
fix the rules of debate as to time, etc., and this is what is 
actually done. These rules are : The proponent should employ 
pramanas and tarka; the opponent similarly should point out 
to the proponent one of the nigrahasthanas such as pratijna- 
hani and the like, which are indicative of the negation of truth. 
If the nigrahasthana is properly urged by the opponent, the 
proponent should be declared defeated, and if the opponent 
is not able to do so and the proponent can avert it, the opponent 
should be declared defeated. Accordingly, the other party is 
declared victorious. The thesis supported by pramanas should 
be declared as the true one That is to say, our mundane 
activities, e.g debates, can be earned on without the recognition 
of the reality of things, e.g. pramanas; only there must be 
consistency in our behaviour. 

It may be argued that that these rules of a debate are its 
cause must similarly be proved in a debate which would have to 
be carried on without these rules and they are thus not proved 
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to be essential constituents of a debate. But such a rejoinder 
is out of place, because both the debating parties of their 
own sweet will accept these rules of debate as the very basis 
of the determination of truth or of victory, which is desired 
to be attained by their procedure of investigation. That is to 
say, there has never been any difference of opinion regarding 
these rules as no debate could proceed without these, 
and they are therefore the real causes of a debate. It 
need not be feared that in such a debate which is not 
preceded by the knowledge of pramanas etc., but is based only 
on what is accepted by the will of both parties, there would 
be the contingency of the upsetting of the relative positions 
in respect of the mode of reasoning ( sadhana, establishing and 
dusana, refutation), the objects of investigation ( paksa - 
vipaksa , thesis-counter-thesis, or vadin-prativadin , proponent- 
opponent) and result ( victory and defeat or determination of 
truth), or the investigation would not give rise to true know¬ 
ledge, there would not be objects under investigation, and 
there would be absence of victory and the like on account of 
the possibility of the very root being vitiated. This set of rules 
is empirically real, has been traditionally handed down and 
has always been found to be consistent by the elders (that 
is to say, they have accepted that debates are not possible 
without these rules which are invariably found to make the 
procedure of the debate possible), and what is found to be 
consistent is recognised as empirically true. Thus, this set of rules 
is unvitiated inasmuch as these rules are self-established since 
one could not even think of the possibility of debates being 
conducted without them. But it is not similarly incumbent on 
both the parties to accept the necessity of pramanas , etc.; 
because a debate is possible only if the rules are recog¬ 
nised, even without recognising the reality of pramanas , etc.; 
and even if the reality of the pramanas is admitted, determi¬ 
nation of truth or victory which is the desired end of the 
two rival parties will not be accomplished in the absence of 
the above mentioned set of rules. (KhKh, pp. 13-16) 

1-77 
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The third alternative that pramanas, etc. are the causes 
of a debate because they are popularly believed to be so, 
is also not tenable. Is this popular belief based on pramanas or 
is it the belief common to the vulgar and the like? It cannot be 
the former as without an attempt at investigation or discussion 
it cannot be proved to be based on pramanas , and it is for 
this-investigation that rules are initially sought to be fixed. 
Nor can it be the latter as in that case e\en the opinion of 
those who believe that the soul is not different from the body 
and the like will have to be accepted. If it is argued that such 
opinions are not accepted because th*y are repudiated by 
reasoning, then even pramanas if they can be repudiated by 
reasoning should not be admitted, otherwise (i.e. if they 
be not refuted ) they could be admitted. Thus, not popular 
opinion but absence of repudiation by reasoning is the criterion 
of acceptance or recognition (KhKh, p. 17). 

The fourth alternative including the contingency urged is 
also not plausible, for as the pramanavadins resort to the set 
of rules for a debate after recognising the reality of 
pramanas , etc., even so the sceptics resort to the set of rules while 
being indifferent as to the reality or unreality of pramanas , 
etc. Hence the contingency urged would hold true in the 
case of either. That is to say, the determination of the set of 
rules alone can decide which party is victorious, and not the 
acceptance of the reality of pramanas , which is therefore 
superfluous. 

It may be argued that even a person who engages in a 
debate after having fixed the rules for a debate will have 
to recognise the reality—may be empirical—of pramanas, etc., 
as it is not possible to speak of practical activity without 
accepting the reality of pramanas , etc. Activity ( kriya ) means 
t^ie"’making existent of what is non-existent. The rule that 
one must proceed with the help of the pramanas will not be 
determined unless the fact of the pramanas being the cause is 
included in the set of rules, and a cause is that which is 
necessarily existent immediately before the effect, so the reality 
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of the pramatias must be accepted. And if a rule is fixed 
that a person should be declared defeated if there are defects 
in his reasoning, and that there being the rule of invariable 
concomitance and the other members of a syllogism, the 
conclusion is necessarily true,—then it is futile to say that it 
is possible to engage in a debate even without recognising the 
reality of pramartas etc. 

The answer to this is that this is not tenable. Even these 
arguments can be advanced in order to prove the reality of 
pramatias , etc., only after a debate has started, so as this 
debate can proceed without the recognition of the reality 
of pramatias , etc., other debates may similarly be possible 
only if the set of rules is fixed. It may be argued that the 
set of rules which are voluntarily accepted results ultimately 
in the acceptance of the existence or reality of pramatias , etc. 
But this is not true as the knowledge of existence may then 
be an atiga (accessory factor) of a debate, but not existence 
itself. Is it meant to be suggested that existence must be 
accepted simply on the strength of mere knowledge of existence 
or on the strengh of uncontradicted knowledge? The former 
is not true since in that case the existence of water in a mirage 
will have to be accepted. The latter also is not tenable. Is 
this absence of contradiction meant to refer to only the propo¬ 
nent (yadin> t , the opponent (ptativadin) and the judg Q{madhyastha) 
and that too only at the time of the debate, or to just any 
person at all times. It cannot be the former as it is on the 
face of it absurd. A thing may be known at one particular 
time in the same way by all the three persons, yet this know¬ 
ledge is mostly found to be contradicted by the knowledge of 
a fourth person or by their own cognition at another time. 
And a thing though unreal will not be regarded as real in 
the same form as it was cognised in, even after a contradicting 
knowledge has arisen, only on the strength of the earlier 
cognition of the three persons. Hence only that which is never 
contradicted by any person whatsoever can be regarded as 
real. Thus, even though the knowledge of the existence of 
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dusana (refutation) etc. (i e. pramanas and the like) is regarded 
as an ahga of the debate inasmuch as it is not contradicted by 
the debaters, etc. at the time of the debate, how does this affect 
the sceptic's non-acceptance ^as an ahga of the debate) of the 
reality of pramanas, etc., which can be regarded as real only if 
they are never in any way contradicted? All empirical behaviour 
is found to be based only on the cognition of a thing as having 
a particular form by a few persons at a particular time, and the 
knowledge of the reality of pramanas , etc., which is regarded 
as an ahga of the debate is of this type. It is, therefore, said 
that the debate is preceded by the recognition of the empirical 
reality of pramanas, etc., but the pramanas are not ultimately 
real as the Non-dual Brahman is the only Ultimate Principle. 
Hence, if the judges give the decision that a particular debater 
has not violated in the course of his argument the rules 
of debate as they were fixed at the outset, he is victorious, 
and defeat goes to him in respect of whom no such decision 
is possible. The party in respect of whom there is the recog¬ 
nition of a flaw or nigrahasthcina urged by the other party 
is defeated, not the other. These and such other rules should 
be accepted as indispensable for starling a debate. (KhKh, pp. 
17-22) 

£riharsa has made it clear that even these rules are only 
empirically real or valid, inasmuch as they help to carry on 
the debate since they are fixed by mutual consent by both 
the parties. 55 The gist of Sriharsa's argument is that though 
the sceptics and the Absolutists do not admit the ultimate 
reality of pramanas , etc., they are not keen on proving them 
unreal in the case of each and every debate; they are just 
indifferent as to their reality or otherwise and make use of 
them only in order to facilitate the procedure of the debate 
and also to defeat the opponent on his own ground by point¬ 
ing out contradictions in the set-up of bis own reasoning and the 
system consequently evolved. They subscribe whole-heartedly 
to the rules of procedure fixed by mutual consent by the 
two parties in a debate. But by their inner conviction they do 
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not recognise the ultimate reality of these as none can stand 
a critical examination; the conflict in reason cannot be eradi¬ 
cated. Hence the sceptics do not claim to possess any theory 
or doctrine of their own; they are satisfied with the popular 
beliefs and prevalent views so long as they work. We may 
also note that Nagarjuna did not see any need to introduce 
any change in the prevalent logic of his times What is the 
sense in creating factions and dogmas unnecessarily when they 
cannot explain the ultimate truth ? One dogma is as good 
or as bad as any other. Candrakirti also vindicates, from the 
stand-point of empirical truth, the soundness of commonsense 
notions with regard to the objects of sense-perception as 
against the Sautrantika-Vijnanavada doctrines of the unique 
particular ( svalaksana ) and perception as devoid of concep¬ 
tualisation (kalpcinapodha)\ these refinements or niceties have 
not much use either as a statement of the empirical or of 
the ultimate reality. 

Nagarjuna has, in his Vigrahavyavartam, similarly anti¬ 
cipated an objection that if everything is without essence 
(nihsvabhava), words are included in this 'everything' and so 
mustb enifisvabhava and so it is not possible to refute the essence 
of things. Nagarjuna answers this by saying that his position is 
quite sound and consistent. Words are essenceless and whatever 
is expressed by them is also essenceless. What he affirms is 
not contrary to the empirical or conventional truth, nor does 
he disregard it. He can affirm that the essence of all dharmas 
is void because he bases his reasoning upon the conventional 
truth. If he claimed that his thesis was real then his position 
could be challenged. But he does not regard his thesis as 
real. There is neither the refutation of objects nor the thing 
to be refuted. That is to say, a sceptic or an absolutist has 
no thesis of his own to uphold; he refutes the stand-point of 
others to show the weakness of their theories and doctrines. 56 

Some critics of sceptical thought and the vitanda type of 
debate are, as we have seen, impatient about this. They say 
that when the sceptic criticises the view of others, it is implied 
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that he has a constructive philosophy of his own. Colling- 
wood, among the moderns, brands scepticism as ‘ a covert 
dogmatism’. When a sceptic condemns the philosophies of other 
people and points out faults in them, does it not imply a 
conception of what a constructive philosophy should be, as 
also a conception of what philosophical criticism should be? 
And should he not state and defend these against criticism ? 
Hence a sceptic is dishonest inasmuch as he disclaims the 
possession of any theory of the nature, method and limitations 
of philosophical thought, and conceals it from criticism; and 
he applies a form of criticism which in his own case he will 
not admit. 57 

The stand of the Indian thinkers with a sceptical tendency 
is that unless one can define a thing properly it is not possible 
to affirm its reality, and because all definitions and expositions 
are found to involve contradiction or other faults like atma - 
sraya, anyonycisraya , cakraka , anavastha, etc., we cannot say 
anything to affirm the reality of things. All we can do is to 
suspend judgment, be indifferent as to their reality or unreality 
and carry on our mundane activities complacently. The conflict 
of Reason impedes us at every step. To explain one entity 
we have to depend on another, says Nagarjuna, and what is 
dependent on another cannot have an essence of its own. 
Thus Reason cannot tell us anything of the reality of the 
things which are empirically accepted to carry on our worldly 
activities and satisfy our ego (e,g. conception of heaven, hell 
and the like), and the ordinary man cannot go beyond the 
normal range of the sense-organs and the intellect. Jayarasi 
stops at this. The Madhyamikas and the 1 Kevaladvaitins on 
the other hand have the conviction of the reality of the ultimate 
principle ( Sanya , Nirguna Brahman ) which no flight of the 
intellect can know, but which can be realised by the transcendent 
vision or the highest spiritual experience. But from the point 
of view of Reason, everything is indescribable and so 
unreal. Thus, it can be seen that these sceptical or vaitandika 
thinkers have tried to subject themselves to the same criticism 
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as they apply to others, Nagarjuna warns us against clinging 
to the view of Sunyata also after it has served its purpose. 
Sankara and all the Absolutist Vedantins go to the extent of 
saying that the Upanisads, etc. also are Avidyci , but have to 
be recognised empirically till the Ultimate Reality is realised. 
Srlharsa says that he has no soft corner for his own view of 
anirvacaniyata (indescribability) also, as it also is included in 
‘everything', and should share the same fate; that is to say, 
it also is indescribable. He only wants to refute the view of 
others that things are nirvacamya (describable); he does not 
want to establish the theory of anirvacaniyata and so is 
not worried about its fate. According to the view of 
others when nirvacamyata is refuted, anirvacaniyata would 
become established, but the thinkers of a sceptical tendency 
do not accept this and so do not hold themselves subject to 
the charge that they must also admit their acceptance of a 
philosophical conception when they criticise the philosophies 
of others. 58 They would not even say that everything is 
anirvacamya , but they have to discourse with others and hence 
are compelled to use expressions which are invariably faulty, 
faults being themselves indescribable. 59 Conflict of Reason 
prevails everywhere. Nothing can be established if it is not 
self-established (-pure consciousness), the Absolutists would say. 

'Is criticism possible without holding a position' ? This 
problem has been discussed in passing by Vatsyayana in his 
commentary on the Nyaya-sutra 1.1.1, but his treatment is 
not satisfactory. He, it seems, fails to understand how a thesis 
could be criticised without accepting a counter-thesis. We have 
discussed this in connection with vitanda. If the vaitandika, 
says Vatsyayana, has something to say, he has a thesis to 
establish and cannot be called a vaitandika) on the other hand, 
if he has nothing to say, his statements would be meaningless 
prattle. But the holding of a position cannot by itself decide 
the issue in favour of either party in a debate or discussion. 
The opponent can be defeated and his position refuted only 
if it is pointed out that his position involves contradiction, its 
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implications contradict it or are absurd These need not be 
believed in by the party arguing and raising objections: what 
is necessary is that the consequences should be shown to be 
implied by the position of the opponent concerned to his 
satisfaction The latter or the judges must be convinced of the 
absurdity of his position on the strength of principles accep¬ 
table to him. The Madhyamikas or the Absolutists in general 
claim to do nothing else. They do not have any view or theory 
of their own and do not care to frame any argument to prove 
their own position as they have none. As both Candraklrti 
and Sriharsa have pointed out, a vadin, in putting forward a 
thesis, is expected as he is a pramanavadin (believer in the 
reality of pramdnas) to prove it. He must prove to his oppo¬ 
nent the validity of the arguments by which he arrives at 
what he believes to be (he right conclusion. But the sceptic 
or Absolutist has not to prove any thesis to convince his 
opponent. There are no reasons and examples which he believes 
to be true. He has only to reduce his opponent’s position 
to absurdity by means of the logical apparatus acceptable to 
the opponent. To point out the conflict of Reason is his only 
task. To criticise a thesis it is not necessary to advance a 
counter-thesis. It is even irrelevant and defeating the purpose 
for which it is done . 00 

But does not the sceptical attitude towards knowledge 
betray a ‘defect of temper 5 , * as Collingwood would put it ? Its 
general temper instead of being sympathetic, as good criticism 
should be, can hardly escape being superficial and to some 
extent frivolous. Does it not display a disposition which sees 
no good in others ? Yes, it does if the sceptic assumes 
the role of a sophist and is out just to criticise. We are apt 
to lose our temper when we find such a philosopher at times 
setting one position against another, when as a sceptic he 
should have criticised either position independently, or when 
he is just out to refute the opponent’s position by any means 

* An Essay on Philosophical Method , p. 139—R. G. Collingwood. 
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including the foul, bSrlharsa says at the end of his Khand~na - 
khandakhadya : “ All definitions should be similarly confuted; 
if necessary by inserting with slight changes an argument used 
elsewhere into these arguments, or by urging similar or other 
arguments Thus an intelligent man should confute the cate¬ 
gories propounded by others. If after you hive refuted a 
definition, the opponent formulates another definition or 
explains away the objections raised, and if you are at a loss as to 
how to answer, you must initiate another refutation for the pur¬ 
pose of repudiating the meaning of a word used by the opponent 
in his reply. If even here the opponent can silence you. you 
should jump to another branch ( i e pass on to another topic 
of refutation) and be thus very cautious in respect of the 
circle of refutation. There will not be the fault of Arthantara 
(irrelevancy—a nigrahasthana) on account of passing on to 
another subject, because the latter also is not irrelevant. 
Similarly, there will not be Anaucitya (impropriety ) by virtue 
of shifting to another topic when you have started to settle 
one, because anaucitya occurs only when one passes on loan 
irrelevant topic. Otherwise, one will not date to doubt or to 
desire to understand the probans ‘krtakatvd (artificiality) 
adduced to prove that s ibda (word) is non-eternal, and 
there wdl be nothing like anyatarasiddhi (—the probans not 
being recognised by one of the parties) and the like, because 
if the probans is attempted to be proved or established it 
would land one in Arthantara or Anaucitya , with the result 
that no one would attempt to establish the probans in the 
context of the establishing of the probandum But as a matter 
of fact, the probans is relevant because if the probans which 
is meant to prove the probandum cannot be explained (—is 
anirvacaniya), the sadhya also will turn out to be indescribable 
( anirvacciniya )’\ ( KhKh, pp 730-731). Srlharsa concludes: 
‘My method of confutation has a triple course—urgingarguments 
similar to the ones advanced by me, use of arguments employed 
by me in one place m another context, and when one finds 
these insufficient, a chain of other refutations,’’ 01 
1-78 
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As a rule, the sceptical philosopher is very conscientious 
and cautious lest his method drift into mere sophistry. “He uses 
only one weapon—By drawing out the unacceptable implications 
of any view he shows its self-contradictory and absurd 
character. The dialectic is a series of reductio ad absurdum 
arguments ( prasangapadana ); e3 every thesis is turned against 
itself.” * The sceptic disproves the opponent’s view but does 
not uphold any position of his own, because the disproving 
of the opponent's position does not necessarily mean the 
establishing of one’s own indirectly, for the opponent’s view 
and its opposite may both be false. For instance, the rejection 
of satkaryavada ( —the theory that the effect is latent in the 
cause) does not entail the proving of arambhavada or asat- 
karyavctda ( — the theory that a novel effect is produced by the 
causes ). As a matter of fact, even the latter and all other 
theories of causality as also the concept of causality can be 
confuted. 

The dialectic of such philosophers is not merely bent on 
refuting; it is pre-eminently a critique of Reason—a criticism 
of Reason undertaken by Reason itself, a case of Reason 
sitting in judgement upon itself. There is no ill will against any 
one school of philosophy or all schools of philosophical thought; 
there is only self-criticism. Mere refutation of all the prevalent 
views cannot help anyone unless it is helpful in saving him 
from the mistakes committed by others. The Madhyamika, 
for instance, wants to free the human mind of dogmatism 
(-including that of Sunyata) and the net of conceptualisation 
(vikalpa-jala) and verbal elaboration Conflict is visible 
everywhere in reason which therefore has no access to the 
Ultimate Reality which cannot be described in terms of 
linguistic symbols which can express merely empirical concepts 
that are found to be anomalous and self-contradictory. Silence 
is, as a matter of fact, the only explanation reaching nearest 
the Absolute. Sriharsa similarly refutes all categories recognised 
by the systems of philosophy ( mostly the Nyaya ones) on 

* The Central Philosophy of Buddhism t p. 131—T. R. V. Murti, 
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the basis of their own tenets and grounds and observes that 
Reason cannot give us any knowledge of the Highest which 
is Pure Consciousness and can only be spiritually experienced 
or realised (—this also is an inappropriate expression for we 
cannot be conscious of realising it when we are that and 
there is no duality ). 

We may again note here in passing that there was a 
sub-school of the Madh>amikas, viz. the Svatantra Madhyamika 
school, the chief exponent of which was Bhavaviveka, which 
believed in advancing a counter-thesis But this school was 
severely criticised by Candrakirti in his Vrtti on the Madhyamika 
Karika as behaving in a manner opposed to the stand-point 
of a true Madhyamika. When Bhavaviveka adduces syllogisms 
of his own, he, Candrakirti says, is merely trying to show 
off his skill at reasoning and he betrays the school to which 
he belongs. Candrakirti reaffirmed the prasarigika standpoint 
of Buddhapaiita against Bhavaviveka with the result that 
the sub-school to which the latter belonged never became 
popular. Candraklrti's contention is that if the opponent is 
so dogmatic as not to be convinced even when the absurdity 
of his own stand is brought home to him on the basis of 
principles accepted by him, it will not many way help to set 
forth a syllogism independently. And a Madhyamika cannot 
set forth a syllogistic argument because he does not accept 
any counter-thesis and it is because of this that the Madhya- 
mika’s position is irreproachable. 03 

In conclusion we may say that the sceptical approach as 
revealed in some Indian philosophers is only an attempt at 
a Critique of Reason. It is, as said before, Reason sitting in 
judgement upon itself. ' Keep an open mind free from all 
dogmas and suspend judgement ’ is the message left by the 
sceptical philosophers. Of the two types of sceptical thinkers— 
the sceptics and the anirvacamyatavadins or Absolutists—-the 
latter depended for the knowledge of truth upon spiritual or 
intuitive experience. The sceptical thought had this .effect on 
Indian logic that it set all logicians thinking seriously and 
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consequently all the schools of philosophy tried to evolve 
their own theories of truth and validity, and of eiror in a 
very precise manner 


NOTES 

1. See Madhyamika-vrtti—Prasannopada Commentary of Candrakirti, pp. 
14 ff, 36 ff, etc. (Bibliotheca Buddhica). 

2. Sriharsa himself admits the similarity of his criticisms to those of Naga- 
rjuna-Tatba hi yadi darsanesu sun) avadanirvacaniya-paksayor asra- 
yanam tada tavad amosam mrbadhai\a sarvapathinata — KhKh, p 138. 

3. The historical reason may possibly be that in his own time the Nyaya 
was the most prominent school for the theory and the diakctical use 
of the pramanas. 

4. Api ca. yadi pramanadhinah prameyadhigamas iari pranianam kena 
paricchidyanta ltyadioa Vigrahavyivartanyam vihito dosah, tad-apari- 
harat samyag-laksana-dyotakatvam api rasti —MKV, p. 59. 

Laksanadhina taval laksyavya\ asthitir laksanani ca’nupapannani, 
jfiatadhikaranadi-laksana-nirupanadvarena cakrakadyapafteh.—KhKh, 
pp. 141-142. 

Compare-Sallaksanambandharam manavyavasthanam mana- 
nibandhana ca meya-sthitih, tad-abhave tayoh sadvyavaharavisayatvam 
katham (svayam eva) ...tarn.—TPS, p. 1. 

5. Evamprakarani tattallaksanesu khandanany ubanjyani tad etasu 
khandana-yuktisu kam api sthanaritarastbam kei.a'pi prakar antarena”- 
niya tat-sadrsim anyam va svayam uhitva parair vivicyamanani padartha- 
ntarany api buddhimata badhamyani.—KhKh, p. 730. 

6. Pratitya yad >ad bhavati na hi tavat (ad eva tat.—MK, 18.10 
Pratitya yad yad bhavati tat tac chantam svabhavatah. — MK, 7.16 
apratTtya samutpanno dharmah kaicin na vidyate; 

yasmat tasmad asanyo hi dharmah kascin na vidyate.—MK, 24.19 
apara-pratyayam santam prapancair aprapahcitam, 
nirvikalpam ananartham etat tattvasya laksatiam.—MK, 18.19 
parasparapeksfi siddhir na svbahav.ki —MKV, p. 200 

7. Yadi ca pramanatas tesam tesam prasiddhir arthanam; 
tesam punah prasiddhim biuhi katham Csam pramananam. 
an\air yadi pramanaih pramanasiddhir bhavaiy anavastha* 
nadeh siddhis tatrasti naiva madhyasya nantasya. 
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tesam atha rramanair vina piasiddhih vihiyate vadab, 
vaisamikatvam tasmin visesahetus ca vaktvyab.—ViV, 31-33 

8 . Atha tu pramanasiddhir bhavaty apeksyaiva te pramcyanr; 
vyatyaya evam sati te dhruvam pramana-prameyanam. 

— atha’ pi manyase* peksyaiva pramey&n arihan pramanam bhavanti, 
evarii hi sati ma that parvokta-dosa iii k r tva, evarii te sati v\atyayah 
pramana-prameyanarh bhavati; pramanani te prame\ani bhavanti 
prameya-h sadhitatvat nramanam ca prarre> ani bhavanti [ ramananam 
sadhakatvat —Vi/, 46 with Nagarjuna’s ai to-commenlary. 

9. V(grahavya\ar/jjii of Nagarjura with his own \rtti— K. P. Ja'aswaland 
Kahu’a Sarikr‘3ayana (Apperdix to JBORS, Vol. 23) and Tucci's 
Translation of the^e.in f Pre-Difinaga Biddhist Tixts cn Logic ’ (GOS). 

10. Tad evam upaplutesu eva tattvesu avicarita-ramaniyah s-arve vyavahara 
ghatante iti.- TPS, p. 125. 

11. IPS, pp. 2-3. Atha bddnanuipattya’vyabhicaritvam jnayate: badhanut- 
pattir vijfisnasya kim 3 aihaitha-grbitmena. ahcsvid badbakajfiarot- 
padaka-kaiaka\aikalyad iti sancihmab- —TPS, p. 2. 

12 . TPS, pp. 3-4. Atha pravrtti-samarthyena av>abhicaiitarh \etsi; pravrtti- 
samarthyarii phalena’bhisanibandhah, phalarh ca srak-candana-vanito- 
dakadi. tcsu satyaphalanispatteh tesu phalopacaiah taddehasambandhah 
pra\'r 11 i-samarthyan 1 prav r ttih kayastha knya tat-samanhyam avyabhi- 
caritam gamayati (at kim a\agatam. anavagatarii va ? yadi na’vagatam, 
tad ‘astp iti katham \etsi, atba’vagatam, tadavagater av)abhicgrita 
katham avagam>ata iti parvoktam anusartavyam. 

udaka-praptya parvotpannodakavijnanasya avyabhicarita vyavastha* 
pyate. kim tatpratibhacodakapraptya, ahosvit tajjatiyodakapraptya, tad- 
vamsajajalapraptya va ? - TPS, p. 3. 

13. For refutation of jati , vide TPS, pp. 4-8. 

14. This would be a problem with all inferences. The probans and the 
probandum are known in their generality, then from a particular probans 
in a particular substratum, the probandum is connected with the 
substratum. 

15. TPS, p. 9. Av'dj'amanasya visayartho vaktavyah-kim akaiarpakatvena 
va, mahattvadidharmopetatvena va, satta matrena va, sahotpadcna va ? 
sarvasya pratyastamitatvat katham asau visayah ? (ad-visayatve 
kesondukadi-vijnanasyeva mithyatve bijam anvesamyam atmasaltamatrena 
milh\atve sarvasya mith\atvam apadyate tatah tattvopaplavah syat.— 
TPS, p. 9. 
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16. TPS, pp. 11-13. Ko'yam alambanartho nama yenedam udghusyate— 
anyad alambanam canyat pratibhatiti ? - kim vijnanajanakalvam, akara’- 
rpakatvam, vijnanadhikaranatyam, vjjnanavabhasitata va ?—TPS, p. 12. 

17. Athabadhyamanatvena m'thyatvam iti cet, kim badhyate-arthab, jnanam, 
ubhayarh va ? yady arthasya badha > sa kena badhyate ? kim svayam 
evatmanarii badhate, aho, arthantarena, jnanena va.i—TPS, p. 14. 

18. Atha jfianena badhyate, kim tad-visayena, anya-visayena, nirvisayena 
va ? yadi tad-visayena, tada tat svaropam vidbalte na tu viparyasayati 
tadakara-paryavasita-rupatvat. atha anyavisayarn badhakam, tad api na 
yujyate, yad yadvisayam tat tasyaiva sattam vidhatte na tv anyasya 
vidhayakarn pratisedhakam va svavisaya-par>avasayjn }0 hi btddhayah. 

. atha nirvisayena badhyate, na kimcid vidadhati pratisedhati va nir- 
visayatvad eva.—TPS, pp. 15-16. 

19. Na hi sarve bhavah sarvapurusartha-hetavab. na ca sarvapurusartha- 
kriya-vihmam etad ity avagantum paryate arvagvida. tasmat slhitam 
etad avyabhicari-padam anarthakam.—TPS, p. 17. 

20. Tasmin sanaeha jnar.e jate kimcit pratibhati aho na pratibhati ? tad 
yadi pratibhati, sa kim dharmi dharmo va? tad yadi dharmi pratibhati 
sa taltvikah, atattviko va.—TPS, p. 19. 

21. Anye tu ‘avisamvadi juanam’ (Praimna-varttikam, 2.1) pramanam abhi- 
dadhati. ko y yam avisamvadarthah—kim ) athavyavasthitartha-grhititvarb, 
badha-rahitatvam va pratiyamanarthajanyata va, pratiyamanartham 
prati pravartakatvam va, artha-prapakatvam va.—TPS, p. 28. 

22. Atha arthr-prapakatvam avisariwadab, tatra kim arthamatra-prapaka- 
tvam, aho avabhatartha-prapakatvam, tajjatiyodaka-prapakatvam va, 
svotpadakartha-prapakatvam va, atha svotpadaka-karakanam dhruva- 
bhavitvam avisamvadah.—TPS, p. 29. 

23. Evam ca’vyavasthite yad uktam—“na hy abhyam artham paricchidya 
pravartamano’rthakryayam visamvadyate ” iti tad balavilasitam. 
—TPS, p. 29. 

24. Tatha, Tathagatanam api anadhigatarthagantr-visesanam aparthakam 
apohyajhana’sambhavat. nahi porva’parakalabhavini vijfiane eka-visaye 
stah, na sval&ksanaikavisaye, na samanyaikavisaye. svalaksanasya 
abhinnaika-svabhavasya kramavrttyaneka-vijdana-jananasakti vyatirekat. 
—TPS, p. 27. 

25. The reading in the text is ‘Vikalpe bsdhaka-visayotpanna’nekapurusa- 

vijfianabheda-prasangah.—TPS, p. 27. This does not convey any mean¬ 
ing. Could it be ‘vikalpe va ekavisayotpanna’.’ ? 
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26. Anye tu anadhigatartha-gantrtvena pramana-laksanam abhidadhati. te 

tv ayuktavadino drastavyab. katham ayuktavadita tesam iticet; ucyate 
—vibhinnakarakotpaditaikarthavijnananam yathavyavasthitaikartha- 

grbitirapatva’viiese’pi parvotpannavijftanasya pramanyam nottarasya ity 
atra myamakam vaktavyam. atha yathavyavasthiiarthagrhitirupatva’- 
visese’pi parvotpanna-vijtlanasya pf amanyam upapadyate na prathamo- 
ttara-vijnaDasya, tada’nenaiva nygyena prathamasya’py apramanyam pra- 
saktarn grhitartha-grahitva’visesat. yatha ekamla-svalaksanavabhasita- * 
yagapadutpannanekanila-vijftananam nilaik^rthagrhitirapata na 
bhidyate, tatha parvaparotpanna-vijfiananam api grhitarthagrhiti-rapata 
na nivartsyati.—TPS, -pp, 22-23. 

27. Tad anabhyupagacchato’pi Carvaka-M adhyamikader vagvistaranam 
pratiyamanatvat. tasyaiva vanispattau bhavatas tannirasa-prayasa’ nupa- 
patteh. So’yam apurvah pra'manadisattanabhyupagamatmavakstambhana- 
mantro bhavatl’bhyuhito nnnaih, yasya prabhsvad Bhagavata Sura- 
guruna Lokayatikani sutrani na pramtani,, Tathagatena va Madhyamagama 
nopadistah, Bhagavatpadena va Badarayaniyesu satresu bhasyarh na’bhasi. 
—KhKh, pp. 6-7. See Sankara Misra’s commentary. 

28. Avyabhicaritvam arthavinabhutatvarh, tada prastavyam ko’syarthah? 
kim yadarthas tadaiva jnanam, uta yatra’rthas tatraiva dese jnanam, 
atha yadrg arthas tadrg eva jftanam yat tat pramitir iti.—KhKh, pp. 
248-249. 

29. Arthasya ca yatha samavayad rapam visesambhavati tatha visaya- 
bhavgt jnanasya'pi tad visesanam biiavaty evaiticen, na, evam bi puro- 
vartitvadina rupena tath2bhava-sambhavat purovaitimm suktim 
rajatataya'vagahamanam jnanam prama syat.—KhKh, p. 237. 

30. Avisamvaditvam hi jfianantarena tathaivollikhyamanarthatvam va, 
jnanantarena viparitataya' pratiyamanarthatvarh va, p atiyamana-vyapya- 
visayatvam va, anyad eva va kiftcit.—KhKh, p. 250. 

31. KhKh, pp. 249-255. The arguments put forth by Sriharsa are similar 
to those of Jaynrasi Bhatta. The arguments have been given at length 
to enable the reader to compare for himself. Sriharsa enters into greater 
details—he had the advantage of greater acquaintance with works of 
dialectical criticism, though Jayarasds criticism is many a time subtler. 

32. Ghatatva (jarness) is jati, but nilc-ghatatvci (blue-jarness ) is upadhi; 
svarupatva is upadhi; svarupa is own unique essence or character, so no 
jati can be possible. Upadhih ( 2 ) Dharmamatram, sa ca dharmah kvacij 

* The correct reading should be ‘svalaksanavabhdsP and not ( ^vabhasita\ 
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jatjaclih , k vat if tadbiiinho'pi bha\ati yatha padartha-vibkajakopadhimaUvQtri 
ttyachu. p ulurtha-vibhnjakopndhiyas tnvad dravyatva uupiva-katmai\a- 
sWnanyat\>ct visesatva-samavayatva-abhEivanar i<pah setiti. tat fa draV) dtiadaj'd 
jntirvpfth sanianyatvnda) as tii tad-bhihn'ali jatibhinno dharmo' pi dtividhtili 
Sakhandopadhih akhandopadhis edti. tat rad yah akasa/vadih (SiddhUrifa- 
Gahdrodaya. p 3- Benares ) dvitlyah pramey alva-kundulitva-pratiyOgitva' 
dih (Tarka-kauthiidi p. 20; Bombay 1886 ).— N) hyakosa of Bhifnacaryd 
Jhalakikara ( BORI; Poona 1928 ). See atsd 4 Materials for the Study of 
NavyL-Nyaya Logic, Introduction, pp. 40-42— Daniel Ingalls (Harvard 
Oiiental Ser'cs, 1951 ) “ The difference between generic character ( jati) 
and imposed property (upadhi) is based partly on the extent to which 
they distinguish the qualificand fiom other entities.” ( lb>d , p. 4) ). For 
instance, in the cognition ‘It is a man*, the qualifier (viseyana) of man 
is the jati ‘wanness’; this cha acter is present m many individuals and 
is said to inhere in all its loci On the other hand, in the cognition ‘It 
is Devadatta’, the qualifier of Devadatta is the upadhi 'Dcvadattaness* 
which belongs to nothing other than the man Devadatta. It is said to 
reside in Devadatta not by the relation of inherence but by a particular 1 
Qualification Relation (visesanata-visesa-sambandha); this relation is 
also called Peculiar Relation (svarupa-scirbcr.dl a) i e. a relation peculiar 
to the pair it connects. A qualifier is also termed upadhi if it is the 
qualifier of a generic character, e.g. ghatatvctvj ( jarnessnesS) A 
qualifier is an upadhi if its loci are loci of loci of a generic character; 
e.g. danditva ( staff-holderness ). The loci of staff-holderness are all 
persons who hold staffs; ihese persons are Icci of staffs: staffs are the 
loci of the generic character staffness. And so on. 

33. Etena karanam tattvam iti nirastam sarvasya tathatv: j ram tyabhavena’- 
tmasrayena ca prauksana-visist^-visvavasyakaranatvopagame durapa- 
vadadhi-kriyakaritva- sattvalaksanarigik^ri - jainacarana-saranapravesi- 
vidambanapadidosagrasena ceti—KhKh, pp. 147—148. 

34. Rim cedam anubhotitvam nama ? Jnanatva’vantara-jatibhedo va, 
smrtivyaiirikta-jnanatvarh va, smrtilaksana-rahita-jna; atvarii va, tad- 
avidara-prakkalotpattin'yata’sadharanakaranakabuddhitvam vg\ — KhKh, 
pp. 149-150. 

It may be noted with regard to the last alternative that the 
asadharctna karanas of perception, etc, are sense-object contact, knowledge 
of concomitant proban; (as residing m the minor term), knowledge of 
similarity; and knowledge of sabda or word; these are produced 
immediately before them, whereas samtkira (impression) the aiadharana 
karanci of memory is not produced in the immediately preceding moment. 
See KhKh, pp. 149-228. 
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35. Avasyam asya’vyabhicaritve avyabhicariniyatam eva karanam vaktavyam. 
kim tad it! cet. svatmanaiva’tra prasne diyatam uttaram bhavata, yena 
nlyatesu prama-rasisv evedam jhanam antarbhavyam prama-satnanya- 
laksanena va vyavacchettavyam.—KhKh, p. 231. 

36. Pcatyartharii vyavrttakaranam ca visesanam upadane’nanugama-prasarigat, 
samanyatas ca’tiprasarigad iti ubhayatha’py asangatatapatteh.—KhKh, 
p. 244. 

See History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. II, p. 135—S. N Dasgupta. 

37. ‘Badhabadia-vyavaslhahetur asti visesah’ iti paksam yas tu jadataro 
na jahati sa ‘aptanaptavakyabhyam naditire phalani santptyevam- 
rapabhysm pratipadyamane’rthe sthitam kam visesam ekatra pasyasi 
yam aparatra na pasyasi ?’—iti prstva pratibodhaniyah; tatha’py 
ajatabodhas tu jadatamah ka&cid yadi syat sa evam prabodhyah—ye 
te visesantarapravahasvikare’Dantavisesapattibhayat tvaya syata eva 
VJsesaropa iti svikrtah tesarii svaropam tsvat paraspara-vyavrttam ato’- 
nugataikarapabhavad avyapakatvam syad iti.—KhKh, pp, 246-247. 

38. Other likely objections and attempts at defence have been repudiated 
in the refutation of ydtharthya (correspondence) and so are not refuted 
here in crber to avoid repetition,—‘’Sankantarani ca’tah parani 
yathartbya-visesanadusanadusitany evopampatantitiha dvir abhidhana- 
bhayan noktani”.—KhKh, pp. 247-248; yadvisesasahito dharmi tena 
rupena*nubhavah prama, saksad visesa-sahityam samyak-paricchedo 
vivaksitah, bhasamana-yavadvisesa*visesana-visayaka-jfianam va ptame- 
tyady api pmma-laksanam dusitam evety aha.—Sankari, pp. 248-249. 

39. Na ca”haryau tau nabhyupagantavyav iti yuktam, vipralambhakasya 
vakyaprayogamcpataya aharyabhramasya jnata-tattvasya ca guroh sisya- 
prabodhartham vicaram pravartayata aharya-samsayanam bhavata eva 
sastre’numatatvat. —KhKh, p. 248. 

40. ito’pi avinabhava-sambandha-grahana*nupapattih-kim samanyayob 
sambandhavadharanam, aho svalaksanayoh, samanya-svalaksa'nyor va. 
—TPS, p 65. 

41. Atha dhumavirodhitvena asau dhomasya khandang iti cet; kah punar 
asau virodharthah ? Kim-atadakarata; aho asamanakahnata, tatsadbhave 
tasya’nupalambho va, tajjanyata va, taj-janakatvam va, bhinna-kriya- 
kartrtvam \a, bhinnahetutpadyRtvam va, asritanagritatvam va ? 
—TPS, pp. 67-68. 


1-79 
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42. Upalaksana and visesana are different kinds of qualifiers. Upalaksana 
qualifies and helps one to recognise the qualificand even when not 
present; for instance, even when the crow is not sitting on the house¬ 
top, Devadatta’s house can be introduced or pointed out as the one on 
which [he crow was known to sit. Visesana is an internal quality or 
qualifier; for instance in the proposition The blue lotus is dancing on 
the waters’, blue is qualifier, internal to the lotus and so associated 
with the action predicated of it. The external qualifier which is not 
integral to what is qualifies is regarded by Indian logicians as two¬ 
fold—(a) upadhi (adjunct) which is in actual association with the quali¬ 
ficand, e.g. ear-drum of akasa (ether). (According to the Vaisesikas, the 
auditive organ is nothing but ether enclosed in the ear-drum); 
(b) upalaksana (pointer) which qualifies even when not in association 
with the qualificand. 

43. Kas ca vyapti-sabdartha iti vaktavyam, avinabhava iti cen, na. kim 
ekasya’vyatireke’parasya bhavo’vinabhava-padarthah, uta ekasya 
vyatireke’parasya vyatirekah ? yady adyah tada’vyatireko’nvayaitha 
ity ekasyanvaye parasyanvaya ity uktam syat, evam ca sati parthivatva- 
lohalekhyatvayor apy anvayo vyaptih syat.—KhKh, p* 353. 

44. Prameyataya sarvam tada jfiayate eva na tu ropantarena iti cen, na, 
yadi mpatitarena tat prameyam tada rapantarvato’pi prameyatvadha- 
rataya katham agrahanam. atha na prameyam nasty eva rupantarena 
tat, yena tu rupantarenasti tena sarve^a prameyam iti yavad-vidyamana- 
kareoa jhatatva-prasarigah. tathatva-svikare ca jnayatarb prameyatva- 
darsina bhavata mamaki citta-vrttih, tatah sraddhasye.—KhKh, p. 355. 

45. Sarvatrikam vyatireka-yaugapadyarfi vivaksitam na tu kvacitkam ata 
evocyate avinabhava-niyama iti cen, na. Sarvatrika-vyatirekavadharana- 
sya’py asakyatvat, s^kyatve canvayavadharanam evastu sarvatrikam, krtam 
vyatirekavadharana-kutilikaya.—KhKh, p. 359. 

46 . Agnidhuma-vyabhicarasarikayarii badhakas tarko’yam abhidhiyate— f yadi 
dbumo’gnim vyabhicared akaranakah san nityah syat, na syad eva 
Va’. sa Ca’yam anuttaras ‘tarkah; tatra sankayam vyaghatapatteh, tad 
eva hy asankyate, yasminnasankyamane svakriya-vyaghatadayo dosa 
navataranti’ti loka-maryada. evarh sarvatranuttaras tarko badhako’- 
bhidheya iti.—KhKh, pp. 363-364. 

47 . Adyekah svabhavika-sabdartha iti prastavyarh; kim sambandhi-svabhava- 
sritah(l), atha sambandhi-svabhava-janyah (2), atha sambandhitva- 
vivikta-svabhavanatiriktah(3), atha va sambandhi-svabhava-vyapyah (4), 
atha sambandhi-svabhavad anyena na pravuktah (5), utanya eva 
kascid(6), vivaksitah.—KhKh, p. 370. 
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48. f ‘Ekasadhyavinabhave mithah sambandha-sunyayob; 
Sadhyabbavavinabhavi sa upadhir yadatyayab, —KhKh, p. 372; 

yadatyayo yadabhayah sadhyabhava’vinabhavi sadhyabhava-vyapyah 
sa upadhis tatha ca sadhyabhavavyapya’bbava-pratiyogi, sadhya-vyapaka 
iti yavat—mithah sambandha-sunyayob sadhanopadhyor madhye ekasya 
sadhanasya sadhyavinabhave grahye yadatyayah sadhyabhava’vinabhavi 
sa upadhir iti Bhattacarya-varttika-yojana. —Sankan, n, 373. 

49. Yyapta-paksadharmalvam hetutvam hetu-visaya-dharmatvam ca paksa- 
tvam ity anyonyasraya ity arthab.—Sankarl, p. 384. 

50. Etena sandigdha-sadhyadharma-visisto dharmi paksah sadhyatvam ca 
sva-pararthanumana-sadharanam utpadya-jfianatvam iti nirastam. 

—KhKh, p. 384. 

51. KhKh, p. 382; also—prameyatvam nama prama-visayatvam, visaya- 
visayibhavas ca svabhavanatirikta iti pramato visayatas ca prameyatvam 
natiriktam tatha ca’drstadi kasyacit pratyaksam prameyatvad ity asya 
hetor apaksadharmata syat. atma-vyatiriktasya’rthajatasya prama- 
srayatvanupapatter arthasya’ pi sva”srayatvanupapatteh. atah paksa- 
sritatvam paksa-dharmatvam ity avyapakam ity aha -prameyatveti- 
Nayanaprasadini on Tattva-pradipika, p. 393 (Udasina Sarhskrta 
Vidyalaya, KlsI, 1956). 

52. Pratitim vyaptibalena samanyato vyapakavagahanapravrttam—visesam 
adaya paryavasayayituiii vyapyasya samarthyam sa iti cet.—KhKh, p. 384. 

53. Citsukhacarya also has refuted the pramanas in his Tattvapradipika-ox 
Citsukhi . His refutation of anumana is almost a summary of the arguments 
advanced by Sriharsa. See Tattva-px a dipika, pp. 378-397. 

54. Atha kathayam vadino niyamarii etadrsam manyante-‘pramanadayah 
sarvatantra-siddhantataya siddhah padarthab santit* kathakSbhyam 
abhyupeyam’, tad apare na ksamante; tatha hi-pramanadinam sattvam 
yad abhyupeyam kathakena, tatkasya hetoh ? Kim tad anabhyupagacchad- 
bhyam vadi-prativadibhyam tad-abhyupagama-sahitya-niyatasya v5g- 
vyavaharasya pravartayitum asakyatvat? (1), uta kathakabhyam 
pravartamya-vagvyavaharam prati hetutvat ? (2), uta lokasiddhatvat 7 (3), 
atha va tad-anabhyupagamasya tattvanirnaya-vijayaphalatiprasafija- 
katvat ? (4).—KhKh, pp, 5-6. 

55. Astu evath hi, tatha hi tatra tri-catura-jfiana-kaksa-gavesanamatra- 
visrantena vicarena tatah param ananusarana-ramamyenaiva ca samayam 
baddhva kathayam mithah sampratipattyS pravartanat.-KhKh, p. 23. 
Compare--Tad evam upaplutesv eva tattvesu, avicarita-ramaniyah sarve 
vyavahara ghatanta iti. -TPS, p. 125. 
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56. Sarvesam bhavanam sarvatra na vidyate svabhavas cet. 
tvadvacanam asvabhavam na nivartayitum svabhavam alam. 1. 

Na svabhavikam ctad vakyam tasman na vadahanir me. 
nasti ca vaisamikatvarh visesahetus ca na nigadyah. 24. 

Samvyavaharam ca vayam nanabhyupagamya kathayamah 28 cd. 

(Api ca. na vayam vyavahara-satyam pratyakhyaya vyavahara-satyam 
anabhyupagamya kathayamah sanyah sarvabhava iti. na hi vyavahara- 
satyam anagamya salcya dharmadesana kartura. yathoktam- 
Vyavaharam anasritya paramartho na debate, 
paramartham anagamya nirva^am nadhigamyate. 

iti. tasmad madvacanavat sunyah sarvabhavah sarva-bhavanam 3 a 
nihsvabhavatvam ubhayathopapadyamanam iti.-Nagarjuna ? s Vrtti ). 

Yadi kacana pratijha: tatra syad esa me bhaved dosah, 
nasti ca mama pratijha tasman naivasti me dosah. 29 
pratisedhayami naham kincit pratisedhyam asti na ca kincit, 

tasmat pratisedhayasity adhjlaya eva tvaya kriyate. 64. 

—ViV, 1, 24, 28, 29. 64. 

57. See £ An Essay on Philosophical Method ’, pp. 140-141—R. G. Colling- 
wood (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1962). 

58. Vijhana-vyatiriktarh punar idarh visvarh sadasadbhyam vilaksanam 

brahmavadinah sangirante. tatlia hi nedam sad bhavitum arhati, 
vaksyarnanadusanagrastatvat. na’py asad eva tatha sati laukika- 
vicarakanarh sarva-vyavahara-vyahat} apatteh.—KhKh, p. 76. 

Na ca te dosah svakam api ghnanto jatayah katham na syur iti vacyam, 
yato nirvacaniyatvam badhyate tair dosaih svayam apy anirvacamyair 
eva. anirvacamyair eva ca tair vyavabriyate eveti kuto’smsn prati 
vyaghatah syat: tajjatitvasva ca nirucya vojayitum a§akyatvat.—KhKh, 
.P- 77. 

Yo hi sarvam anirvacamya-sadasattvam brute sa katham anirvacamyata- 
sattva-vyavasthitauparyanuyujyate. sa’ pi hi krtsna-prapancapara-sarva- 
sabdabhidheya-madhya-nivistaiva. parasyaiva vyavasthayaivam pary- 
avasyati—nirvacana-pratiksepad anirvacaniyatvam, vidhinisedhayor ekatara- 
nirasasyetara-paryavasayitayas tenabhupagaroat. tatah paralnya-rityedam 
ucyate—‘anirvacaniyatvam visvasya paryavasjati* iti. vastutas tu vayam 
sarva-prapanca-sattvasattva-vyavasthapana-vimvrttah svatah-siddhe cid- 
atmani brahma-tattve kevale bharam avalambya caritarthah sukham 
asmahe.—KhKh, pp. 18-19. 

The conflict of Reason is finely presented in the works of the 
Madhyamika school. See MK—Ch. 2 on motion, 5. 1-8; 18.10; 24.19 
etc. The ultimate reality is attempted to be explained in MK 18.9, 25.3, 
etc. See also MK 2.21, 19.6, 6.10, 10.16, 10.1, 10.15, 8.12-13,4.1; 14.8; 
24.18, Catuhsataka 14.14; 9.2; 8.16; Bodhicaryavatarapahjika, p. 352. 
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59. “The unhappy terminology used even in philosophical treatises is a 
predicament of language. Language is pre-eminently an instrument to 
express the empirical. This is not only natural, but pragmatically the 
more important Very often philosophy, especially absolutism, has to 
convey through the usual swnbols what admittedly cannot be symbolised. 
This it does by superimposing an induced or artificial signification on 
conventional words. Many of the ambiguities and apparent inconsistencies 
in the Madhyamika or other absolutist systems are traceable to this 
necessary predicament. They are ever trying to convey through language 
and concepts things for which language was not intended as an instrument 
of expression.”— The Central Philosophy of Buddhism p. 153-T. R. V. 
Murti (George Allen and Unwin, second edition, 1960). 

60. Na vayam svatantram anumanam prayunjmahe paia-pratijna-nisedha- 
phalatvad asmad'anumananam.-MKV, p 34. Kim punar anyatarapra- 
siddhena’pv anumanena* sty anumsnabadha. asti sa ca svaprasiddhenaiva 
hetuna, na paraprasiddhena. lokata eva distatvat. kadacid dhi loke’rthi— 
pratyarthibhyam pramanikitasya saksino Vacanena jayo bhavati parajayo 
va. kadacit svavacanena. paravacanena tu na jayona'pi paiajayah. yathaca 
loke tatha nyaye’ pi. laukikasyaiva vyavaharas} a nyayasastre prastuiatvat.— 
MKV, pp. 34-35. See also MKV, p. 57, pp. 18-19; KhKh, p. 11. 

61. Tattulyohas tadiyam ca yojanam v sayantare, 

srrikbala tasya s^se ca tridha bhramati matkriya .—KhKh, p. 731. 

62. Acaryo bhayasa prasangapattimukhenaiva parapaksam nirakaroti sma. 
-MKV, p. 24. Prasarigapadanarh ca na svapaksasihapanayopadiyate 
kirii tu parasya’ nistapadana’ rtham, paran’stam ca tadabhyupagama- 
siddhair eva dharmadibhib sakyam apadayitum.— N)ayakandali, p. 197 
(as quoted by Murti). 

63. See MKV, pp. 14-16’ also pp. 36-38, etc. 



CHAPTER 14 


PROBLEM OF TRUTH 

Indian logicians from very early times recognised certain 
sources of knowledge, the most important of them being 
perception, inference and verbal or scriptural testimony. 1 The 
philosophical systems have accepted the important rule that 
knowables ( prameya) can be established on the strength of 
pramanas (sources of valid knowledge). 3 Accordingly, each 
system of philosophy has laid down the number of pramanas 
acceptable to it and it is within the framework of these that 
the different doctrines of a particular school are established 
and developed. The logical and the metaphysical principles, 
as said above, present a striking consistency in the systems of 
Indian philosophy. 

The Madhyamikas, the most outstanding among them 
being Nagarjuna ( second century A. D. ), and the sceptics, 
as we have seen, did not admit that the pramanas could 
yield valid knowledge. The knowledge derived from them 
may be empirically efficient or useful, but its ultimate validity 
cannot be proved. The system of pramanas is dependent on 
their being properly defined, and the system of knowables is 
dependent on the pramanas , but the pramanas cannot be 
defined as the different definitions put forth suffer from 
anomalies and contradictions^ and consequently nothing can 
be proved. The Sankara Vedantins also repudiated the validity 
of the pramanas . 3 Besides, the Buddhists did not admit 
savikalpa pratyaksa ( determinate perception ) as valid as it is 
determined by conceptual construction ( kalpana ) and is not 
derived from the object alone. In the face of such devastating 
criticism, the pramanavadins had to put their conception of valid 
knowledge on a sound basis, and they formulated their theories 
of truth and validity and attempted to establish them, espe¬ 
cially keeping in view the criticism directed against them. 
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The Vaisesika-sutra distinguishes between vidya ( true 
cognition) and avidya ( untrue cognition ) by saying that 
avidya is defiled knowledge ( dusta jnana ), knowledge which 
is conditioned by vitiations (such as defects of the sense- 
organs, vitiated predispositons and the like ). Vidya is know¬ 
ledge not so defiled. 4 The Nyaya-sutra inserted two epithets 
in the definition of pratyaksa (perception) which can be applied 
to all cases of valid cognition —avyabhicarin ( non-deviating 
or non-discrepant) and vyavaiayatmaka ( certain, i.e. not 
doubtful). As Vatsyayana says, that cognition is avyabhicarin 
(non-deviating, non discrepant) which presents its object as 
it is in reality; what is otherwise is vyabhicarin (deviating or 
discrepant ). 5 It is to be noted that here true and untrue 
cognitions are defined in terms of their characteristic features 
and not the conditions leading to them as in the Vaisesika 
sutra. Here the emphasis is on conformity or correspondence 
with the object—undoubtedly a progressive step. True know¬ 
ledge ( yathartha jnana ) in order to be prama ( valid knowledge) 
must be presentative (anubhavatmaka) in character and not 
reproductive of previous experience. Smrti, though a cognition, 
which agrees with its object or is true, is. not regarded as valid 
in the Nyaya-Vaistsika school. 0 Here the psychological 
distinction of anubhava (direct knowledge) and smrti (memory, 
remembered knowledge) enters into the demarcation of the 
definition of prama (valid knowledge ). The reason may be 
that memory, however correct it may be, suffers from 
haziness, while the understanding of truth requires lucidity 
and resoluteness in it. Thus, according to the Nyaya school, 
the truth of cognition consists in its correspondence 
(avyabhicaritva or yatharthya ) and certainty or definiteness 
(vyavasayatmakatva); and to be prama (valid), knowledge must 
be, as said above, presentative (anubhava), Anubhava is the 
knowledge of real objects as distinguished from those that 
are imagined; that is to say, knowledge which is grounded 
in the object itself (arthajanyajd Knowledge not of this 
nature is aprama , 
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The nature of truth according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
is correspondence (yatharthya) between the objective fact and 
its apprehension. According to the Correspondence Theory, a 
proposition is true if there is a fact to which it corresponds; 
correspondence consists in the agreement of the constituents 
of the objective fact and of the proposition. But it may be 
noted here that when we apply the terminology of western 
philosophy to Indian theories, it is not fair to load the under¬ 
standing of Indian theories with all the implications of the 
terms of western philosophy. As a matter of fact, any Indian 
theoiy pertaining to the nature of truth is not exclusively a 
theory of Correspondence or of Coherence or of Pragmatism. 
Thus, according to the Nvaya Vaisesika, the truth of knowledge 
consists in correspondence with objective facts. Where a test 
of truth is required, it is expected to satisfy the test of 
confirmation and utility. If we accept the proposition, 'There 
is water at a distance’, we can test its truth by approaching 
it and making sure. This is what pravrtti-samarthya (efficiency) 
also means. Or we may compare a similar true knowledge of 
water on several occasions in the same circumstances 
( tajjatiyatva ). Yet the Nyaya school does not accept the 
pragmatic theory of truth. Knowledge, according to it, is 
useful because it is true; it is not true because it works, 8 

We have seen that the concepts of avyabhicaritva , 
vyavasayatmakatva, yatharthya were severely criticised and 
repudiated by sceptics like Jayarasi and absolutists like 
Sriharsa and others. Garigesa (thirteenth century)—the founder 
of the Navya-Nyaya school who kept in view these criticisms 
of Sriharsa, discussed the different definitions of pramanya and 
recognised the definition —‘ yatra yad asti tatra tasyanubhavah 
pramd , tadvati iatprakarakanubhavo vciJ (Prama is presentative 
knowledge of a thing in respect of that in which it subsists, 
or presentative knowledge having that as the special qualifier 
in respective of a thing which possesses that ). 9 

The author of the Purva-Mimamsa-sutra while saying 
that sabda is the only infallible guide in respect of dharma 
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gives us an idea of what the Munamsakas understand by 
prama or valid cognition. According to Rumania, the Parra- 
M imams a sutra 1 1.5 says: " The (metaphysical) relation 
between word and its meaning is eternal and the means of 
knowing it is the Upadesa (injunction) which is incapable of 
contradiction: it is authoritative with regard to an object 
not appiehended before, because it is independent, so says 
Badarayana” ( auipattikas tu sabdasyarthena sambandhah tasya 
jnanam upadeso’vyatirekas ca’nhe’nupalabdhe tat pramanam 
Badarayanasya'napeksatvat )}° 

Thus according to the Purva-Mlmamsakas, knowledge 
in order to be valid must be uncontradicted and must have 
novelty, that is to say, must cognise a thing not apprehended 
before; it must be presentative in character. Smrti is not 
regarded as valid, though it may be true, by the MTmariisakas 
as it does not yield, any fresh knowledge and is dependent 
on previous impressions. Recognition ( pratyabhijna ) is not 
excluded as it does not consist only of remembrance; there 
being the element of direct cognition in it, it is valid. Conti¬ 
nuous cognition { dharavahika jnana) similarly cannot be classi¬ 
fied under memory as there is throughout contact between the 
sense-organs and the object and the various stages are 
independent of one another. 11 Prabhakara in a way differs from 
this view. According to him, it is not a necessary characteristic 
of prama or valid cognition that its object should be one 
that is not already cognisedf agrhita ). He defines valid 
cognition as apprehension ( pramanam anubhatih) and regards 
memory as non-valid not because it is not agrhita-grahin 
(cognising a thing not already known), but because it is not 
independent, being dependent upon previous cognitions. 
Presentation( anubhava ) is an essential requisite of prama . 
This definition of prama presupposes ihe intrinsic validity 
of knowledge; prama can be defined as anubhuti only if each 
and every knowledge is inherently valid, Kutnarila, on the 
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other hand, regards agrhita-grahitva as an indispensable charac¬ 
teristic of valid cognition, which mast of course be definite. 13 
Determinate perception ( savikalpa pratyciksa), continuous 
cognition ( dharavahika-jnana ) and inference (amimiti) are 
valid as they add to the knowledge already acquired. 13 

The Mimamsakas accept the svatah-pramanya (intrinsic 
truth or validity) of knowledge, because if each piece of 
knowledge is required to be ascertained by another, it would 
lead to the contingency of ancivcistha (infinite series) and never 
lead to confident action. It is only the invalidity or falsity 
( apramanya) of knowledge that is determined by extraneous 
means— defects, etc. A cognition is known to be false only 
if it is contradicted by another cognition The peculiarity of 
the Mimamsakas lies in this that they test apramanya rather 
than pranianya . They have a theoiy of Error, rather than a 
theory of Truth. Truth is an inherent characteristic of know¬ 
ledge though we may test the truth of our knowledge by 
finding out whether it coheres with other experiences or not. 
But this test is an external one and does not affect the nature 
of truth. The statement of the Mimamsakas that a judgment 
may be ascertained to be true by seeing if it is confirmed by 
other judgments, suggests the theory of coherence The various 
judgments must fit together. 

, It may be noted here that according to Prabhakara and 
his followers all presentative cognitions are valid {pramana ); 
they may be bhrcinta ( erroneous ) or not according as they 
come into conflict with our empirical experience and behaviour 
or not. We may take the instance of a person suffering from 
jaundice who sees a yellow conch-shell. This cognition is valid 
(pramana ) inasmuch as it really consists of two true cognitions' 
between which he has failed to distinguish; but it is bhrcmta 
(erroneous) as it is contradicted later when the man realises 
that the conch-shell appeared yellow because of the yellow 
bile in the eye. In the case of the cognition of ‘ hot water ’ 
on the other band, the heat really belongs to the particles of 
fire, but the cognition is never found to be contradicted or 
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to be inconsistent ( visamvadin ), so it is not erroneous (bhranta). 
Those who call it invalid and erroneous are contradicting 
experience common to all (sarvalokavirodha) 14 Partbasarathi 
Misra refutes this argument regarding the cognition of ‘hot 
water". There would be sarvalokavirodha if people admitted its 
validity though knowing that it was not true. But they regard 
it as tru q (yathartha) and hence also valid and not-erroneous. 
But those who know it as ayathartha (not-corresponding to 
the objective facts) never regard it as valid and not-erroneous, 
Hence yatharthya is, an essential characteristic of valid 
cognition . 15 Kumarila and his followers contend that so far 
as the judgment This is silver' (in respect of shell) involves 
a cognition it is quite valid for the cogniser at the time he 
has the cognition; the subsequent experience or detection of 
some defect in the sense-organs, etc. sets aside the validity 
that belonged to the cognition . 10 

Valid knowledge according to the Buddhists is that which 
points to a point-instant of reality and is free from error. 
According to them the svalaksana (unique particular) alone is 
real, there is no samanya , universal, which is general and charac¬ 
teristic of the class Direct perception cognises the particular 
(svalaksana) and inference the universal (samanya). In that case, 
inference would be indirect and non-valid as it involves conceptual 
construction (kalpana). From that high standard from which 
pure sensation perceiving the svalaksana is regarded as valid 
knowledge, perceptual judgment is subjective and conceptual 
and hence not valid. Much less valid is inference which is 
more steeped in thought-construction. Dharmottara says that 
inference is erroneous since it deals with non-entities The 
course it takes consists in having to deal with mental contents 
of a general, unreal character and in ascertaining through 
them some real fact and so is regarded as pramana. Inference 
has an imagined thing as its object, as inference is cognition 
of a thing which cannot be perceived but can only be imagined. 
But its procedure consists in referring this imagined object 
to a real point. Its ultimate result is the same as in pratyaksa , 
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the cognition of a point of reality through a constructed 
symbol. What is finally cognised is a point-instant of reality as 
possessing a definite symbol, e.g, the mountain as possessing 
the unperceived fire. Pratyaksa and anumana point to definite 
objects and therefore are valid; what is other than these is 
not valid 17 

A further characteristic of valid cognition, according to 
the Buddhists, is that it should be fresh or new, that is to 
say, cognition of a thing not already cognised. A person acts 
as stimulated by the knowledge which first cognised an object. 
If knowledge is characterised as 'stimulative to action’ 
(pravartaka ), no other knowledge than that of the first moment 
is required as it would be superfluous. Hence knowledge of 
things already cognised is not valid. 18 Novelty is regarded by 
the Buddhists as an essential characteristic of valid knowledge. 
The Mnnarhsakas also accept this, but they make concessions 
and regard savikalpa pratyaksa (determinate perception) and 
dharavahika jnana (continuous cognition) as valid, as explained 
above. The Buddhists, on the other hand, insist that it is 
only the knowledge in the first moment of pure sensation 
that is valid; afterwards it is intellectually determined The 
object in the later moments is not grahya (object of sensuous 
apprehension), but adhyavaseya (intellectually determined). 
Though the Buddhists accept anumana as a pramana , source 
of valid knowledge, they are really hesitant about it, as in it 
ideation is at work from the very outset. They expel with a 
single stroke, savikalpa pratyaksa , sarhsaya (doubt), viparyaya 
(error), pratyabhijna (recognition) and smrti (memory) from 
the category of pramana or valid knowledge Dharmottara 
evidently excluded even dharavahika jnana from the category 
of valid knowledge ( Nyayabindn-ilka , pp. 3-4). Areata opines 
in his Pika on the Hetubindu , that the dharavahika jnana of 
yogins is valid as it is conscious of the different point-instants, 
not so of ordinary persons. 19 

The test of truth in Buddhism is a pragmatic one. 30 Yet 
the Buddhist logicians point out that what constitutes validity is 
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not pragmatic fitness ( arthakriyayogyata) and verification alone 
but that along with the correspondence of the presentation 
with the tiue nature of reality. Such presentations as those 
of jewel itself for the light of the jewel, or of yellow conch- 
shell for a white one, or of movin trees for trees which are 
really stationary are not valid though there is verification. 
The pragmatic test must satisfy the conditions of shape, quality, 
place, time etc. Every variation in the characteristics makes 
the characterised object a different one. Thus, cognition 
revealing one shape of the object is not to be considered 
valid when the real object has a different shape. For instance, 
'the yellow conch-shell’ is not a valid cognition of the shell 
which is really white. Nor is the cognition valid when it 
falsely reveals the place of the object; e.g the cognition 
apprehending a jewel in the radiance in the chink in a door, 
when the latter is mistaken for the jewel which is in the 
room behind the door. The cognition is not right also when 
it reveals an object as existing at a time which does not 
belong to it; for instance, dream of an object being seen at 
noon is not a true cognition of a real object existing at 
midnight 31 . The Buddhists can be said to insist on a pragmatic 
test which agrees in all respects with the circumstances of 
the original cognition. 

But here a difficulty presents itself. In the view of the 
Buddhist, objects are momentary, so to reach the object in 
its own time—the unique moment to which its real existence is 
confined—is impossible. The Buddhist agrees and says that he 
does not maintain thatit should be reached bya distinct cognition 
at that very moment to which its existence is confined. There 
is a moment of sensation and a different moment of actual 
reaching or even distinct perception. The unity which appears 
to exist between different moments is a unity produced by the 
synthesis of distinct apprehensions and represents in reality a 
chain of momentary existences. 32 The pragmatic test can be 
said to be satisfied if an entity of the same continuum is 
reached. 
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There were perhaps thinkers among the Buddhists 
themselves who regarded the pragmatic test as ultimate. The 
knowledge of the moving trees, for instance, is valid as acting 
upon it the trees can be reached, and some say that it was 
because of this that Difinaga did not regard ‘ cibhrantatvd* (non* 
illusoriness) as an essential characteristic of direct perception. 

( He defined pratyaksa as only kcilpcinapodha , devoid of 
conceptualisation). But it is the contention of Santaraksiia 
and Dharmottara among others that what constitutes validity 
is not just verification but verification in the (rue sense of 
the term, which satisfies all considerations of colour, time, 
place, etc, 23 The purpose of knowledge is served when it 
presents an objective reality in its true character. Buddhism 
does not accept knowledge as true only because it is useful, 
but it should be useful in the sense that the content of 
cognition is verified. If may be noted that the actual attainment 
of the object which takes place by reason of a chain of 
psychical phenomena or efforts is a secondary product. The 
intermediate link between knowledge and attainment has only 
a psychological bearing on the problem, its logical value is 
mediate and derivative. Dharmottara distinguishes clearly 
between know’edge and its result, viz. attainment of an object. 
The volitional urge and the attainment follow as necessary 
consequences. This means that an instrument of knowledge 
fulfils itself by making known an object which is not cognised 
before, this object being one towards which effort or activity 
can be successfully directed. 

The Jainas define pramana as knowledge which is self- 
luminous and which illumines other things, which is definite 
and uncontradicied Definiteness ( vyavasayatmakatva ) is an 
essential characteristic of pranici , so that samsaya (doubt), 
viparyaya (error) and anadhyavasaya (indefinite cognition) aie 
not regarded as valid. For the Jainas, all true and definite 
uncontradicted knowledge is pramana (valid knowledge)—even 
smrti, tirka, pratyabhijiia, etc. The Jaina view does not regard 
agrhitagrahitva or novelty as essential forpramanya. Avyabhicaritva 
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(non-discrepancy) is enough to make a cognition valid. 2 5 The 
validity of knowledge is ascertained from ovisamvada or lack 
of inconsistency with facts According to the Jamas though 
the knowledge of a moving tree when the ship is moving is 
civisamvadin because if a person puts it to the test, the tree 
is undoubtedly found, yet this knowledge is not pramana as 
the knowledge does not conform to facts as they are found 
A moving tree is apprehended while what is found is a 
stationary one. In those cases where by previous knowledge 
of correspondence a conviction is produced that a particular 
knowledge is true there may be a psychological ascertainment 
of its validity without reference to extraneous facts. Vyaxasaya 
(decisiveness, definiteness ) is also regarded as a criterion of 
validity. It enables a person to employ propositions about 
the existence or non-existence of things. As Vidyanaoda says 
avisarhvada and vyaxasaya do not differ essentially. Correspon 
dence is essential, besides conative fulfilment for the validity 
of knowledge. 30 

The Kevaladvaitins initially did not propound any logical 
views of their own; it was only at a later stage that ihey 
laid down their logical principles. According to them all 
uncontradicted knowledge is prcmci. The Sankara Vedantins 
have no special objection to accepting smrti as valid knowledge, 
nor do they insist on the inclusion of smrti in prama Valid 
knowledge is knowledge which cognises a thing as possessed 
of the attributes it actually has, and which is conducive to 
successful effort. 27 But, it may be urged, all empirical 
phenomena are unreal and are sublated on the realisation of 
Brahman; tlieir knowledge is contradicted or becomes badhita , 
and hence the knowledge of jar, etc. cannot be regarded as 
valid The answer to this is that ‘abad/iitci’ means not contra¬ 
dicted during the empirical or worldly state and so the 
definition is quite acceptable with regard to empirical knowledge. 
Of course, the definitions of logic are such as to be consistent 
with metaphysical principles from a higher point of view. All 
our uncontradicrcd knowledge of the object of the world of 
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appearance should be regarded as valid until the absolute is 
realised. Sankaraearya distinguishes the empirical world, which 
is taken for granted in logic, from dreams and illusions. They 
do not satisfy the logical test of the fulfilment of conditions 
of place, time, cause and non-contradiction 28 According to 
Sankara and his followers that alone is true or real which is 
not contradicted in all the three times (trikalabcidhita ). Thus, 
the non-dual Brahman which is pure consciousness and which 
is not an object of knowledge is the only reality. 

The Vedantins can, on the whole, be said to admit the 
Coherence theory of truth. Truth is a systematic coherence. 
This is more than just logical consistency. A proposition is 
true in so far as it is a necessary constituent of a systematically 
coherent whole. In the Vedantic view, truth in its fulness is 
only one systematic coherent whole, which is the absolute. 
It attaches to propositions as we know them and to wholes 
as we know them only to a degree. A proposition has a degree 
of truth proportionate to the completeness of the systematic 
coherence of the system of entities to which it belongs. Thus, 
according to Ramanuja, when of the three elements—fire, 
water, earth—a particular element predominates in an object, 
the latter is designated by its character, though the other 
elements are also present. The element of fire or light ( tejas) 
being present, a shell possesses the qualities of tejas i e. silver 
and thus resembles silver in some sense. In the case of 
illusion, owing to defect in the sense-organs and the like, 
perception grasps only the qualities of silver {tejas) existing 
in the shell and not qualities of the other elements in it (e.g. 
the prt/ni or earth element) and the shell is perceived as 
silver. The knowledge of silver is thus true as it refers to a 
real object, the element of silver in the shell. In this view 
all knowledge is regarded as having a real object. Viewing it 
differently, it can be said that every cogition is strictly speaking 
imperfect as it cognises only the predominant element in a 
thing but not the others." Accoiding to the Vailabhaites, the 
inner organ {cmtahkarana) generates prama when it is equipped! 
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with saitva-gutia , otherwise there is aprama . The knowledge 
which is primarily predominant in sativa is the knowledge 
that one universal essence is present everywhere; this knowledge 
alone is absolutely valid Our empirical knowledge is associated 
with rajas and is not absolutely valid. This rajasa jnana is 
ordinarily regarded as valid, though it Is not absolutely so, 
and it is with rajasa jnana that logic is mainly concerned. 
Knowledge associated with tamas is completely false. 30 Thus 
a knowledge can be judged as valid or not in relation to the 
system of which it is an essential part. Jar, cup, saucer, etc. are 
unreal when considered by themselves; they are real inasmuch 
as they are modifications of clay or earth. Similarly, earth, 
etc. are unreal by themselves and are real only when viewed 
in relation to the Ultimate Principle This is true of their 
cognitions also. All knowledge is to be viewed within the 
framework of the knowledge of the Absolute. According to 
the Kevaladvaitins also, the ephemeral or illusory ( pratibhasika ), 
the empirical ( vyavaharika ) and the highest {paramarthika) are 
real or true in view of the Absolute Brahman which is the 
substratum of all appearance. Whatever reality there is derives 
from the Absolute Principle. It may be noted that for the 
Vedantins truth and validity are identical; only the Vallabhaites 
do not regard memory, though it be true, as valid. Definite 
uncontradicted knowledge whose causes are not vitiated is 
regarded as valid. 

Yatharthya ( correspondence or agreement with the object), 
avisamvada ( coherence or lack of inconsistency) and arthakriya- 
karitva ( efficiency or being capable of leading to successful 
action) are regarded as the criteria of true and valid knowledge. 
Novelty is.regarded as another requisite of valid knowledge 
especially by the Mimamsalcas and the Buddhists. The 
Nai>ayikas and the Prabhakaras regard anubhutitva (presentative- 
ness) as an essential characteristic of valid knowledge; knowledge 
in order to be valid must be presentative and not reproductive 
in character. Smrli though true cognition is not prama (valid 
knowledge). For almost all the the other schools, truth and 
1-81 
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validity are one, and all true knowledge is regarded as valid 
knowledge. 

The Indian logicians have lent much thought to the theory 
of knowledge. They have distinguished between knowledge, 
true and untrue, valid and invalid, as also defined valid 
knowledge and formulated theories of truth. The moot problem 
with them is whether pramanya ( validity ) or apramanya 
(invalidity ) of knowledge is intrinsic (svatah ) or extrinsic 
(. paratah ), generated by the same factors as produce knowledge 
or by other causes, whether it can be known directly along 
with knowledge and whether it can proceed independently 
in its task of rightly or wrongly ascertaining the object. That 
is to say, ‘Ts pramanya independent of other factors in respect 
of its origination (utpatti\ apprehension ( jnapti ) and its effect 
or the function of ascertaining things as they actually are 
(yathavyavasthitarthapariccheda-laksane karye) ?” The two main 
exponents of the theory of the validity of knowledge are the 
Mlmamsakas and the Naiyayikas. The Mimarhsakas hold that 
pramanya or validity is not dependent on other factors in all 
these respects, whereas apramanya is dependent on other 
conditions; the Naiyayikas, on the other hand, are of the view that 
both validity and invalidity are dependent on conditions other 
than those required for the origination, etc. of knowledge. The 
Vedantinsbave generally accepted the theory of the Mimarhsakas. 
The Samkhya-Yoga, in agreement with their theory of every¬ 
thing being always existent whether latently or patently, are 
believed to hold that validity and invalidity are both intrinsic 
and self-sufficient. The Jaina logicians hold that validity and 
invalidity are dependent on other factors for their genesis 
and function but in respect of their apprehension they may 
be dependent or not, according as the object cognised is 
a familiar one or not a familiar one. The Buddhist logicians 
hold the same view as the Jaina logicians though they are 
generally believed to be of the view that validity is extrinsic 
and invalidity intrinsic. In familiar cases both pramanya and 
apramanya can be known intrinsically. A person with some 
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eye-disease (that he is aware of) knows as soon as he sees 
anything that his cognition is not true. Similarly, in normal 
cases pramanya is ascertained along with the cognition. 31 
Pramanya and apramanya seem, according to the Buddhists, 
in their utpatti to be paratah, as being due to excellence or 
defect in the causal apparatus. The controversy on this problem 
is mainly and primarily between the Mimamsakas and the 
Naiyayikas. Following in their wake, other schools formulated 
their own theories regarding pramanya and apramanya as 
seen above 

We shall discuss at some length the views of the Mimamsakas 
and the Naiyayikas with regard to validity being intrinsic 
(svatah) or extrinsic ( paratah ). The former were concerned 
most with proving the validity or authoritativeness of Sruti 
or the Vedic word. They accepted it on the strength of their 
tradition, but they had to prove this in their controversies 
and discussions with others. It is obvious that they could not 
confine their discussions to the intrinsic validity of the 
Veda alone which they regarded as apauruseya (authorless, 
not owing its existence to any person, not even God). 
Consequently, they formulated a theory of validity in general. 32 
We may now consider the arguments in favour of svatah- 
pramanya (intrinsic validity) as given by Kumarila in his 
Slokavarttika ( 1.1 ?, 33 ff) and supplement this discussion 
where necessary by additional arguments advanced by others. 

With regard to all cognitions you must consider the follow¬ 
ing questions ; Is the validity or authoritativeness ( pramanatva) 
and invalidity or unauthoritativeness ( apramanatva ) of a cogni¬ 
tion due to itself or to something else ? 53 Since those that are 
themselves non existent cannot by any means be established, 
some people attribute both validity ( pramanya ) and invalidity 
(<apramanya) to the cognition itself whereas others attribute them 
to the proved excellences or defects of its cause. But both can¬ 
not be due to the cognition itself, since the two are mutually 
contradictory and cannot subsist in one entity. Nor can both be 
due to something else, because there would be no definiteness 
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in the cognition and it would have no character of its own. 
That is to say, if both are held to be due to proved excellences 
or defects in the cause, then a cognition having arisen, so 
long as such excellences or defects have not been proved, 
the cognition cannot be accepted as valid or invalid, and so 
would be without any character—which is an absurdity. How 
could it again be possible that any one thing, independently 
of all extraneous agency should have contradictory characters ? 
And when devoid of both these characters, what nature could 
the cognition have ? It may be urged that though one and 
the same cognition cannot be both valid and invalid, yet the 
duality of character can be explained as referring to different 
cognitions and thus there would be ro contradiction. This 
is not tenable, because even then if no extraneous determining 
factor is accepted, how can it be ascertained which cognition 
is valid and which not, and also where it is one or the 
other. Therefore, for those who hold apramariya of cognitions 
to be intrinsic or natural ( svabhavika ), pramanya must depend 
upon something else. In this connection the following rule is 
laid down : ‘ Apramariya being a negative factor can never be due 
to the defects of the cause, whereas pramanya being a positive 
entity is brought about by the excellences of the cause ' ,34 
Kumarila thus puts forth all possible alternatives regarding 
pramanya and aprcimanya being intrinsic or extrinsic. Showing 
the impossibility of both being intrinsic or extrinsic, he 
anticipates the arguments in favour of the view that apramariya 
is intrinsic and pramanya extrinsic. If cognitions as a rule 
have pramanya and the negation of pramanya be not determined 
by anything else, then no one could prevent dieam cognitions 
from having pramanya. Their aprcimanya cannot be said to 
be due to defects, because as said above, being a negative 
entity it cannot but be causeless. In the view that apramariya is 
intrinsic and pramanya extrinsic, however, there can be no 
pramanya in the absence of a particular cause, and 
consequently there is not the contingency of a, negative factor 
(viz. apramariya) having a cause (in the form of defects of the 
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cause). The excellences of the sense-organs, etc. alone can be said 
to be the cause of pramanya, but the authority of these is denied 
for two reasons—(/) the occasional disorders of the organs of 
perception, and (ii) the occasional absence (e.g. during 
dreams) either of the organs themselves or of their capabilities 
It is on account of this fact that you have the mistaken 
notion that the iHusoiy cognition is due to defects in the 
cause. As a matter of fact, the invariable concomitance of 
defects leads to the knowledge of the absence of excellences 
and this absence establishes the apramanya of the cognition; 
that is to say, apramanya is not brought about by defects in 
the cause, but is due to the absence cf the excellences which 
would have brought about pramanya in the cognition Apramanya 
is the rule and pramanya an exception in respect of cognitions. 
Therefore the purity of the cause ( kctrana-suddhatva ) must 
be admitted to be the cause of the piamariya of a cognition; 
while apramanya being natural is due only to the absence of 
such purity (in the cause). There is no invariable concomitance, 
either positive or negative, between apramanya and defects, 
so apramanya cannot be said to result from a defect in the 
cause. No defect, for instance, is found to exist in the case of 
ajnana (non-cognition) that is due to the absence of the cause 
of cognition. [It maybe noted here that apramanya is of three 
kinds—doubt (samsaya), erroneous knowledge ( viparyaya ) 
and non-knowledge (ajnana)] Therefore inasmuch as there is 
no human agency—or even if there be any, because of the 
impossibility of any purity belonging to it—, there is no cause 
for the pramanya of the Vedic injunction ( codana) and so 
pramanya cannot rightly be said to belong to it. 35 

Kumarila then answers these arguments and establishes 
the view of the Mimamsakas that pramanya belongs intrin¬ 
sically to cognition, and it is apramanya that is extrinsic or 
due to external factors : We must understand that pramanya 
( validity ) is inherent in all pramanas for a potency by itself 
non-existent cannot possibly be brought into existence by any 
other agency; since it is only for the sake of its origination 
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that a positive entity requires a cause, and when it has once 
acquired existence, gives rise to its effect or proceeds to do 
its work naturally. 50 If even on the rise of a cognition, the 
object is not comprehended until the purity of its cause has 
been ascertained by means of another valid cognition then 
in all cases we should have to wait for the rise of another 
cognition from another cause, for until the purity of the cause 
of a cognition has been ascertained, it is as good as a non¬ 
entity. And this second cognition could be regarded as valid 
only on the ascertainment of the purity of its cause and so 
on ad infinitum. On the other hand, if pramanya is accepted 
as due to the cognition itself, nothing else is required, 
because in the absence of the cognition of defects, falsity 
(i.e. apramanya) becomes precluded automatically. Therefore, 
the authoritative character which cognition comes to have 
through the mere fact of its having the character of 'cognition' 
can be set aside only by the awareness of the contrary nature 
of its object or by the recognition of defects in its cause. 
( For instance, in the typical case of mistaking the rope for 
a serpent, when it is found on examination that it is a rope, 
the validity of the previous cognition of the serpent is set 
aside. Similarly, one suffering from jaundice, perceives the 
white conch-shell as yellow, but as soon as he recognises 
the disorder in his eye, he attributes the cognition of yellowness 
to the disorder and accepts the conch-shell as white, thus 
setting aside the validity of his previous cognition). 

Apramanya is three-fold according as it is due to falsity 
(mithyatva), non-cognition ( ajnana ) and doubt ( samsaya ). From 
anong these, two, viz falsity and doubt, being positive entities 
are brought about by discrepancies in the cause. In the case of 
non-cognition, however, we do not admit the operation of such 
defects, because all non-cognition is due to the absence of the 
cause of cognition. The fact of apramanya being due to defects 
does not involve the svatah pramanyavadins (those who hold that 
pramanya is intrinsic) in any vicious infinite series (anavastha) 
as is found to be the case with the theoiy of excellences (as 
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being the cause of pramatiya ). [ They explain apramcinya as 
due to defects in the cause and thecontiaiy character of the 
objects of cognition which are known by pramanas which are 
authoritative; thus the latter cognition comes to be intrinsically 
valid and here the matter rests and they are saved the necessity 
of assuming one cognition after another ad infinitum . It is 
only when one thing (authoritative or otherwise ) is made to 
depend upon another of the same kind that the contingency 
arises]. 57 Apramanya (falsity) is got at directly through the 
cognition of the same object as having a contrary character, 
for so long as the former cognition is not set aside, the 
subsequent cognition (of its contrary) cannot arise. As to the 
other method, though the cognition of the defect of the cause 
is known to refer to a different object (than the object of 
the original cognition), yet we have co-objectivity (of the 
two cognitions) as being implied thereby and hence there 
is the preclusion of the former as in the case of the 
milking pot. (There is a general rule for performing a 
certain rite by means of a certain \essel: but in a particular 
case there is a special rule, whereby the rite is performed by 
means of another vessel, and here both the rules are accepted 
as being co-extensive in their scope as having the common 
purpose of laying down a vessel for the same rite. Similarly 
in the case of the cognition of yellowness with reference to 
conch-shell, though the preceding cognition of such yellowness 
has for its object the yellowness of the conch-shell and the 
subsequent cognition, the yellowness of the bile in the eye, 
the cause of perception being the defect of being jaundiced; 
yet in this latter case also we must admit a co-extensiveness 
of the scope of the two cognitions as implied by their 
meaning. The cognition of yellowness leads to the cognition 
of the bile, and the bile being the cause of the perception 
of yellowness in white, is found to exist in the eye and thereby 
leads to the conclusion that its effect—the perception of 
yellowness—is wrong and this conclusion of the cognition of 
yellowness being a mistaken one contradicts the former 
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cognition of yellowness in the conch-shel), and hence this 
latter is set aside The implied meaning of the subsequent 
cognition is that there is bile in the eyes and the presence of 
the bile has given rise to the mistaken cognition of yellowness 
in respect of the conch-shell ) 

But this rule (regarding the pram any a of the previous 
cognition being set aside by a succeeding cognition) applies 
only to those cases in which with regard to the latter there 
is neither cognition of any defect in the cause nor any 
contradictory cognition. In those cases, however, in which we 
have either of these two, the succeeding cognition becoming 
false, the preceding one comes to be authoritative. 38 But in 
that case too, the pramcinya is intrinsic (in the absence of 
any cognition of defects). It may be urged that just as the 
first cognition is set aside by the second, so the second may 
be set aside by the third and so on and on we may have to 
proceed and find every cognition set aside by the one following 
it The answer to this is that where there is no such cognition 
of defects, there is no reasonable ground for doubt. It is only 
the recognition of defects in the cause that sets aside the 
cognition. Hence when we do not come across any such defect, 
we cannot reasonably doubt the validity of the cognition 
(dosajnane tv anutpannc na' sunk a nispramcinika. —SI v, 1.1,2, 
60 cd ) In this way the svatahpramanyaradin does not stand 
in need of postulating more than three or four cognitions and 
it is for this reason that he adheres to the doctrine of svatah- 
pramanya , 39 

Speaking of sobda ( word, verbal testimony ) in particular, 
Kumarila says : As a rule the possibility or rise of defects 
in an assertion or statement depends on the speaker; and in 
certain places the absence of defects is due to its having a 
faultless speaker because the defects removed by his good 
qualities cannot attach to his word, or in the absence of any 
speaker ( as is the case with the Veda ), there would be no 
defects as these would have no substratum to inheie in. In the 
case of (truthful) human speech, we find two factors-absence 
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of defects and presence of excellences, and it has already 
been explained that pramanya cannot be due to excellences. 
Therefore excellences must be held to help only in the removal 
of defects, and from the absence cf these latter proceeds the 
absence of the two kinds of apramatiya (viz erroneous knowledge 
and doubtful cognition, non-cognition being out of the question 
in a case of cognition). And thus the fact of pramanya being 
inherent in cognition—here verbal knowledge (sabda)— remains 
unaffected. It may be urged that if the absence of defects 
is held to result fiom excellences, there is the same anavastha 
(vicious infinite series) as was urged against the rival thinkers. 
The answer to this is that it is not so, because at the time 
of the cognition of the absence of defects, we do not admit 
of any active functioning of excellences, though they continue 
to be recognised because in the cognition of the absence of 
defects, they help by their presence. If the cognition of excellence 
be the cause of the ascertainment of pramanya , then even 
this cognition would stand in need of another for its confirmation 
and so on ad infinitum ; but as a matter of fact, excellences 
help the ascertainment of the absence of defects only by 
means of their presence, which serves to suppress the defects 
and these are not able to weaken the confirmed pramanya 
of the cognition. Then too in the case of the Veda, the assertion 
of freedom from ieproach is very easy to put forward, because 
there is no speaker in this case, and for this reason, the 
apramanya of the Veda cannot even be imagined. Thus, then, 
the pramanya of the Veda being independent of a speaker or 
author, taking resort in its Author is entirely out of place, for 
this could be possible only if the Veda be assujned to be 
devoid of pramanya . (Only if the Naiyayika holds the theory 
of the unauthoritativeness of the Veda itself would he require 
a shelter in its infallible Author whom he assu ’ es. But then, 
this infallible author would depend on the Veda fox the proof 
of His existence, and the infallibility of the Veda resting upon 
the infallibility of such an Author, the reasoning would become 
a case of mutual dependence). Hence the mere fact of the Veda 
1-82 
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not having been composed by a respectable or reliable (apta) 
author ceases to be a defect. It is only human speech that 
depends for its authority upon another means of valid knowledge, 
and hence in the absence of the latter, the former becomes 
faulty, but the other (i.e. Vedic statement) can never be so 
on that ground. [ The commentators clarify even here that 
the other pramana serves merely to set aside (suspicion of) 
a fault and not to establish pramanya ]. 40 

Kumarila goes on to give a detailed exposition of the 
validity of the vedic word, into the details of which it is 
not necessary to enter here. Kumarila has not explicitly 
referred to the three problems involved in the discussion of 
pramanya— though these are implied in the exposition. Is 
pramanya intrinsic in respect of its origination ( utpatti ), its 
own effect or function (karya ) and its own cognition (jrtapti) 
or is it dependent on factors other than those on which 
knowledge depends ? Most of the logicians discuss the problem 
of pramanya from the point of utpatti ( origination) and jnapti 
(cognition, awareness). 41 But some like Jayanta, the author 
of the Nyaya-manjari and Abhayadeva (tenth century), 43 
the author of the well-known commentary of Siddhasena 
Divakara’s Sanmati Tarka have discussed it from a third 
point of view also, viz. its karya (effect, or function of making 
things known as they are) (see Nyayamanjari „ 1, pp. M6 ff; 
Sanmati-tika , pp. 2 ff). 

It may be noted that with regard to the cognition of 
validity (pramanya) there are three views among the Mimaiiisakas. 
According t to the Prabhakaras it is known from the knowledge 
itself which is self-luminous. According to Murari Misra it 
is known from the anuvyavasaya which arises after the know¬ 
ledge of a thing (e.g. I know the jar), and according to 
Kumarila and his followers it is known by inference from the 
hetu , viz. jnatata (cognisedness) produced in a thing by the 
anuvyavasaya. Nevertheless all hold that pramanya is ascertained 
intrinsically, that is to say, by the very factors that are necessary 
for the apprehension of knowledge ( see Tattva-ciniamatii , 
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Pratyaksa-Khanda , Pramariyavada, pp. 54ff; also Vardhamana’s 
commentary on the Nyaya Kusumanjali , 2, p. 9). 4S 

The Naiyayikas on the other hand hold that pramatiya and 
apramanya are extrinsic (paratah ). This problem was initially 
discussed from the point of view of the determination of the 
pramatiya or apramanya of knowledge The validity of a 
cognition must be established ultimately by an appeal to 
facts. The process is that on the perceptual judgment ‘This 
is water’, there arises the further mental judgment ‘I see water' 
and its validity is proved by actually drinking the water. The 
validity of cognition is determined by its pravrtti-samarthya 
(efficiency) though v\e may not verify each case of cognition of, 
for example, water. 44 The difficulty is anticipated in the 
Nyaya-vartika and later works that there would be thus 
itaretarasraya (mutual dependence). A person will not act 
till he knows that his knowledge is true and the truth or 
validity of his knowledge cannot be determined till he acts 
(see NV, pp. 3-4; NVTT, pp. 11 ff). The Naiyayika’s solution 
is that the validity of knowledge can be determined only 
by its pravrtti-samarthya. A person proceeds to act on there 
being the cognition of a thing, but not on there being 
the certain true cognition of a thing, because intelligent persons 
(scientists, discoverers, etc.) are seen to act even when there is 
doubtful cognition about a thing. And even when people act 
with the confidence that the knowledge of a thing is certain, 
they might be doubtful about the future result, whether they 
would be able to reach and handle the object or not. These, 
functioning even when doubtful of the result, determine the 
truth of the cognition from the success the activity meets 
with, and later determining the validity of similar cognitions 
pertaining to familiar things and circumstances on the ground 
that they are similar and so efficient, they act on such cognitions. 
The validity of each cognition would be already determined 
by inference on the strength of similarity with a previous 
successful cognition and so on. If the cognition of the result 
attained by acting on a particular cognition is doubted by 
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reason of comparison with enjoyment in a dream and the 
like, then we can say that such a cognition is not a familiar 
one, so its-validity would have to be determined by pravrtti- 
samarthya,zs explained above (NVTT, p. 12 ). Thus determining 
the validity of mantras and Medicine whose results have been 
actually seen by reason of their pravrtti-scimarthya, the validity 
of the Veda which has no visible fruit but which is similar 
to the former can be determined even without resorting to 
pravrtti-samarthya, by reason of its being the utterance of an 
apta (viz. God). The allegation of mutual dependence ( itaretara - 
sraya) can be answered by the consideration that one's 
mundane life (, samsara) is beginningless, so even when a baby 
starts sucking the breast it does so on the strength of its 
conviction of the validity cf the cognition of the breast by 
comparison with similar experiences in past lives, so the fault 
of mutual dependence is not there as also in the case of seed 
and sprout (NVTT, pp. 13-14). It may be observed here that 
even the Naiyayikas admit that the pramanya of anumana 
(inferential cognition), upamana (analogy) as also of anuvyavasaya 
(introspection) is svatah. This is so because the inferential 
cognition arises out of a litiga which is invariably concomitant 
with the sadhya and so is resolute in its genesis. Anuvyavasaya 
is always true; even in the case of the cognition of the shell 
in front as silver, the anuvyavasaya is ‘I know the thing before 
me as silver' ( purovartinam rajatatvena jananii). This does 
not require further verification. But sensuous cognition and 
verbal testimony necessarily require further verification as 
though pertaining to an existent object and caused by if, 
they are not known to be invariably connected with the object; 
nor are the other causes, sense-organs, etc. invariably connected 
with the object in question. Word is not necessarily connected 
with the thing, but makes us understand the meaning of the 
proposition only on the strength of the knowledge of the 
convention regarding the meaning of words (NVTT, pp. I M3). 

Udayana has discussed the problem of the validity of 
cognition more systematically in the second stabaka of his 
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Nydya-kusumanjali and this is ably supplemented by Vardhamana 
in his commentary Nyaya-kusuman jali- prakasa. Vardhamana has 
incorporated in his commentary arguments advanced by his 
father Gangesa in his Taitra-cintamani (Pratyaksa-khanda — 
Pramcinyavada We- shall consider here Udayana's arguments, 
supplemented by those of Garigcsa or Vardhamana only 
where necessary. 

The argument establishing the paratastva of validity in 
respect of utpatti (genesis) is : Li Prama (valid cognition) is 
dependent on causes over and above those that are the causes 
of cognition, because being an effect it is a particular type of 
it, like aprama (invalid cognition/’ (prama jnanahetvatirikta- 
hetvadhlna karyatve sati tad-visesatvat, aprama) at). Vardhamana 
examines a number of likely objections against the wording 
of this definition, but the simple argument is quite under¬ 
standable as it is. What js meant is : whatever causes, including 
the special ones (sense-organs, etc. in the case of perceptual 
cognitions, etc.) are required for producing the lespective 
cognitions, cannot bring about the validity also of the cognition 
for which additional causes such as excellence of the sense- 
organs and the like are necessary. 1 (prama (valid cognition) 
were dependent on only as many causes as are lequired for 
the origination of cognition, then even aprama would be 
prama ; the cause of cognition is also a cause of aprama since 
otherwise aprama would not be cognition. And, as Gangesa 
and Vardhamana add, even aprama (invalid cognition) shuuld 
thus be intrinsic (svatah), not extrinsic (paratah), because if 
it, like prama (valid cognition), were produced by the peculiar 
causes giving rise to cognition, dosa could not possibly be 
its cause. If the causal apparatus being there, dosa is regarded 
as the cause of aprama i on account of positive and negative 
concomitance of dosa ( e.g non-perception of particular 
features) and aprama, then on account of positive and negative 
concomitance of such guna (excellence) as perception of parti¬ 
cular features and the like and prama, guna should similarly 
be regarded as a cause of prama (T C, Pram any a vcida, pp. 
167; Nyayakusumcinjalkpiukasa 2, p. 3). 
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Udayana continues : It may be urged that even while 
being cognition, it is aprama owing to the presence of defects 
in addition in the causal apparatus. The answer to this is 
that similarly owing to the presence of the absence of defects 
in addition to the causes of cognition, cognition arises as 
prama (valid cognition) as it necessarily depends on that. It 
may be further urged that absence of dosa (defect) may be 
an additional factor, all the same it is not a positive one and 
so prama can be said to depend only on those factors that 
are the causes of cognition. The answer to this is that this 
would be tenable if dosas were necessarily positive in character. 
But it is not so. Even absence, e.g. absence of cognition of 
the particular features of a thing, can be a defect; otherwise 
how could doubtful and erroneous cognitions arise due to it? 
And then absence of dosa would be positive in character. Why 
should one not take it like this.? (Nyayadcusurnanjali, pp 1-2). 

Vardhamana explains this as follows It maybe' urged : 
“In the case of the cognition 'yellow conch-shell’, erroneous 
cognition arises though there is the perception of particular 
features ; hence non-perception of particular features cannot 
be the cause of erroneous cognition; or where perception of 
particular features also is erroneous there the knowledge 
produced by it would also be erroneous, so perception of 
particular features cannot be said to bring about pramatva.’’ 
This is not tenable The absence of that perception of particular 
features which is opposed to erroneous cognition is the cause 
of aprama . In the case of perceptual error, direct perception 
of particular features is opposed to it because this is found 
to be true with respect to erroneous perception of directions 
and the error ‘I am fair’(-body and soul are identified); and 
that is not there due to a defect. Perception of particular 
features which is of the nature of valid cognition is an 
excellence (guna) and so its negation or absence is a defect 
(dosa). 

It may be argued here : “Non-perception of particular fea¬ 
tures is not a defect, but bile, etc. which obstruct the perception 
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of particular features are defects, because they are indispensable 
in the generation of invalid cognition. It may be urged on 
the ground of parsimony or simplicity ( laghava) that since 
these are many, it would be better to regard non-perception 
of particular features as the cause of aprama in view of its 
persistence (—i.e. its being common to all cases—) as an 
obstructive factor of perception of particular features. But 
there is persistence in the sense that there is some defect or 
the other in all cases,, otherwise aprama would not arise even 
from bile, etc. as these do not persist in all cases of invalid 
cognition; and because there is a greater degree or intensity 
of illusion corresponding to the greater degree or intensity 
of bile, etc. If bile etc. are not defects how is it that there 
is not the valid cognition of particular features ? If it is said 
that this is because the particular features of these particular 
features are not pereived, then this would lead to a vicious 
infinite series. Moreover, perception of particular features is 
not the cause of all valid cognitions whatsoever, nor of valid 
perceptual cognition, because this is not always found to be 
the case, and because if it were the cause of the valid 
cognition of particular featuies there would be a vicious 
infinite series. 

This reasoning is not tenable. Though it may not be a 
cause of all valid cognition, yet it is a cause of the valid 
cognition which arises after doubtful and erroneous cognitions. 
Non-perception of particular features being a defect here, it 
is a defect in other cases also. The greater intensity of bile, 
etc. is not directly connected as a cause of a greater intensity 
of aprama inasmuch as it mostly obstructs the perception of 
particular features. Thus excellence (guna) is a cause of prama 
and dosa (positive or negative in character) that of aprama 
(NKuP, pp- 4-5; alsoTC, Pramanyavada , pp. 174-184) 

The Mimarhsaka may perhaps concede that validity is 
brought about in perceptual cognition and the like by 
excellence but yet contend that in the case of the Veda , the 
four-fold negation of error, etc. is the cause of prama ; in 
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praciice only when there is absence or error, etc., is there 
the rise of prama,md being possessed of the true knowledge 
of the ireaning of the utterance of a speaker or the like is 
not an excellence. Thus, as Udayana puts it, the Mlmamsaka 
may aigue that in the case of sabda (verbal or scriptural 
testimony) the defects are comprised by positive factors like 
the intention to deceive so in their absence the validity of 
\erbal cognition is intrinsic. But this is not tenable. The 
Naiyayika’s contention is that in the case of inference, etc. 
though the fallacies (lit. perversities) of li/iga and the like 
which are positive are present as defects, prama does not 
arise simply due to their absence. 

It may be urged :“Whatever may be the position elsewhere, 
in the case of sabda there being the absence of the intention 
to deceive and the like, the excellences of the speaker are 
not required for the rise of valid cognition. 1 ” This is not true. 
It can as well be said then contrarily that there being the 
absence of excellence its invalidity does not depend for its 
origination on the defects of the speaker. ! f it is argued 
that pramanya is concomitant both positively and negatively 
with dosas (defects) and so they are its causes, this is not 
tenable; pramanya is likewise concomitant both positively 
and negatively with gunas (excellences) and so they are its causes. 

It may be argued further ; “This may be the position with 
regard to a person’s {pauruseya— owing its rise to a person) 
word or speech, but in the case of the Vedic word which 
owes its rise to no person (i e. is apauruseya, authorless), 
there is pramanya only due to the absence of dosa This is 
not tenable, because even apramanya is possible due to absence 
of guna. If it is contended that absence of guna is never 
found to be efficient with regard to apramanya , we ask : 
“Where has absence of dosa been found to be efficient with 
regard to pramanya 1” If it is said that this is found to be 
the case with the utterances of worldly people/ w r e say that 
absence of guna is similarly found to give rise to apramanya. 
It may be said : Dosas alone are the cause of apramanya , 
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the absence of gunas being there because it cannot be avoided. 
The answer is: This is true of gunas with regard to pramanya , 
If it is held that the presence of gunas is there due to the 
removal of dosas, then we can similarly urge that the presence 
of dosas is due to the removal of gunas . It may be argued 
that in that case the apauruseya Veda would become nihsvabhava 
(characterless) inasmuch as it would be associated with neither 
gutia (the cause of pramanya ) nor dosa (the cause of apramanya) 
and so would be neither valid nor invalid. The rejoinder to this 
is: “You have to blame yourself for this/ Therefore, as even 
though there is invariable connection with the absence of 
dvesa (hatred, dislike) and absence of raga (love, liking), still 
as it necessarily follows in the wake of raga and dvesa, effort 
of the nature of proceeding towards ( pravrtti) or desisting 
from (nivrtti) a thing, is said to have raga or dvesa as the 
cause, and it is not proper to differentiate between them by 
saying that nivrtti is due to dvesa, whereas pravrtti is due to 
absence of dvesa though it follows in the wake of raga - so 
here also prama and aprama are both due to gutia and dosa 
respectively, and prama cannot be said to be due to dosabhava 
( absence of dosa ). 

The Mlmamsaka may rejoin : “Still the Veda being esta¬ 
blished to be apauruseya , it will come to have validity even 
because it is free from the do$as of the speaker, and pramanya 
being thus established it follows that it is there even in the 
absence of gunas; so dosabhava is the cause of pramanya 
and not gunas (excellences ).” This can be counter-balanced 
by the argument that the Veda being devoid of the gunas of 
the speaker is mot-valid and apramanya being thus proved, 
absence of gun a is the cause of apramanya and dosas are 
not the cause ot it. It may be urged : “Pramanya is determined 
intrinsically, and the attempt at determination only removes 
doubt about if; being based on dosas , the doubt is absent. Hence 
it is not possible to put forth a counter-balancing rejoinder 
here.* 5 This is not true; there can easily be doubt or suspicion 
1-83 
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based on the absence of gutias. If it is urged that absence of 
guna alone cannot be a cause of apramanya ( —it can be a 
cause only when accompanied by dosa— ) so there cannot be 
a doubt due to it, the rejoinder is that absence of dosa 
alone cannot be a cause of pramanya ) (—It can be a cause 
only when accompanied by guna). So the doubt cannot cease 
due to absence of dosa (NKu. pp 5-6). 

Then Udayana takes up the question of the apprehension 
(jnapti) or determination of pramanya by extraneous means 
and not intrinsically. The argument is: “ Similarly, pramanya 
is known from another source, because in unfamiliar cases it 
is doubtful, like apramanya (pramatiyam parato jnayate, 
anabhyasa-dasayam samsayikatvat, apramanyavat- NKu, 2, p 7). 

Udayana observes that if knowledge carried with it the 
conviction of its validity, there would never be any doubt 
about its validity (yad't tu svato jnayeta, kadacid api pramanya - 
samsayo na syat —NKu, p. 7 ), as there is never any doubt 
about its ‘knowledgeness’, and there is no scope for doubt in 
respect of determined things. Doubt does not arise from the 
perception of common attributes and the like alone, leaving 
aside the absence of sadhaka (corroboratory proof) and badhaka 
(negatory) proof, for if it were so there would be the contingency 
of its complete extinction (—there would never be any doubt). 
If it is said that what is meant is that as in the case of 
pramana so even in respect of apramana there arises doubt 
owing to the apprehension of the cognition and the non¬ 
apprehension of particular features, then we ask ; Even when 
there is the apprehension of valid knowledge, is its pramanya 
(validity) not apprehended or is the valid knowledge itself not 
apprehended ? In the former case, how can there be the 
determination of pramanya intrinsically, because it (pramanya) 
is not apprehended even when the knowledge is apprehended? 
In the latter case, how could there be doubt when the thing 
itself is not apprehended? The argument that the validity of 
knowledge must be intrinsically known as otherwise immediate 
successful activity on a vast scale would not be possible — is 
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not tenable. This can be otherwise explained Immediate effort 
not being possible without the immediate aggregate of causal 
factors implies its existence; profuse or intense effort implies 
profuseness or intensity ( pracurya) of its causes; and desire 
is the cause of effort, and its cause again is the knowledge of 
the means of achieving what is desired and that arises from the 
apprehension of the probans ‘ tajjatiyatva 9 ( being of the same 
class), and that also arises from contact with sense-organs and 
the like. But cognition of pramanya is nowhere found useful, 
and even if it were useful how could it be said to be 
intrinsic? Then profuseness of successful activity also results 
from profuseness of pramanya or profjseness of its cognition, 
but where is its svatastva (intrinsicness) useful ? And because 
those who want water, immediately, forcefully and successfully 
act with reference to water, therefore it does i.ot follow that 
its potency to allay thirst is perceptible ( NKu, pp. 7-8 ). 
That is to say, on there being cognition of water people 
proceed in its direction if they are thirsty not after ascertain¬ 
ing the validity of this cognition or the potency of water to 
allay thirst, but only on the basis of past experience or 
similarity to previous cognitions of water and the behaviour 
based on it. 

It may be urged : ‘ All this (immediate activity etc.) is 
justifiable on there being the cognition of pramanya ; but if 
it were not intrinsic it would not be there at all, because 
the view that it is extrinsic suffers from the fault of anavastha 
(vicious infinite series).” As Vardhamana explains, if cognition 
whose validity is not grasped is accepted as determining the 
validity of another cognition, then let even definite knowledge 
whose validity is not cognised determine the object. What is 
the need to cognise its validity ? And if on account of there 
being suspicion of its invalidity there is not the determination 
of the object from that alone, then due to doubt or suspicion 
as to the invalidity of the inference pertaining to validity 
there is not the determination of validity from it. If the 
validity of this also requires to be ascertained there would be 
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anavastha . Similarly owing to the validity of the cognitions 
of the lihga ( probans ), vyapli ( invariable concomitance ) etc. 
not being determined, the hetu (reason), etc would b q asiddha 
(unproven), and if they were to be ascertained there would be 
anavastha. It is not true that there is not doubt as to the 
validity of the cognition of liriga, as this would contradict 
practical experience. Therefore it has to be accepted that 
pramatiya is cognised intrinsically. 

Udayana’s rejoinder is : Even if it ( pramatiya ) is not cognised, 
everything (immediate action, etc) is possible even from the 
doubtful cognition of the thing. And there is not involved 
anavastha (vicious infinite series) because it is not accepted 
that pramatiya must be necessarily known, otherwise the fault 
would be there in the case of the theory of the intrinsic 
cognition of pramatiya also. Vardhamana argues that there 
is not the determination of the object only due to the deter¬ 
mination of the validity of the knowledge, but where in 
respect of knowledge of palm of the hand and the like (i e. 
familiar objects) there is not the suspicion of invalidity, there 
is the determination of the object only on there being definite 
knowledge; so confident activity is possible only due to it 
and there is not the pursuit of the validity of the cognitions 
of the liriga and the like of the inferential cognition of 
validity, and so there is no anavastha (NKu. 2, pp. 12-13 and 
Prakctsa , p. 14). 

Udayana continues : It may be urged that the liriga can 
help to determine only if it is itself determined, so another 
liriga would be required for its cognition and so on ad 
infinitum . The Naiyayika rejoins : Does the thing, which is 
not accounted for, imply the existence of what can account 
for it without itself being determined, so that there should 
not be anavastha ? It may be urged here that it is definitely 
known by means of perception and it by its very presence is 
a determining factor, so this difficulty is not there. This is 
not tenable. In my case also, the lingo is definitely known 
by means of perception and it serves as a determining factor 
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by its very presence; so the difficulty is similarly not present 
here. It may be asked : When validity of the knowledge 
of probans is not determined, how could there be its definite 
knowledge? We can rejoin : When theie is not the definite know¬ 
ledge of the validity of the knowledge of the thing which is not 
accounted for, how could there be its definite knowledge? 
The argument is similar. If it is contended that as said above, 
perception does not help to determine its object by definite 
knowledge or by definite knowledge of its pramanya , but by 
its very presence, a similar argument can be advanced against 
it. It may be objected : What would happen if the probans 
accepted to establish pramanya turns out to be a fallacious 
one ? " We can similarly ask : “ What would happen if the thing 
that is one not accounted for also proves to be a simulation ? ? 
It may be argued : "It also implies pramanya , so the general 
rule is maintined. It is only set aside at times by a contradicting 
factor.’ ; The rejoinder is that this would be true in the case 
of the probans also. It may be further urged that thus doubt 
will remain all the same with regard to the inference of validity, 
so the attempt to prove validity is meaningless. The answer to 
this is ; "It ^ill be the same in your case also. If it is urged 
that the thing, which is not accounted for, is such that it 
could not be a simulation even in a dream, and so there 
would be no suspicion, we answer that the same can be said 
of the lihga also What again is this thing which is not a 
simulation even a dream, on the non-apprehension of which 
there would be scope for erroneous cognition and on the appre¬ 
hension of which there is the demonstration of its contradiction 
or absence (badhavyavastha : l Otherwise, if the contradicting 
factor is itself subject to deviation (vyabhicara), badha-vyavastha 
also would not be there”. If the opponent urges, ‘ What harm 
if it is not there ? ” The rejoinder is that this is not tenable as 
the classification of reality (or truth) and unreality (or falsity) 
has to be there, otherwise there would be contradiction of 
worldly behaviour. How can there be the superimposition 
of the opposite even when theie is the apprehension of all 
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particular features which are the decisive factors? Or if this 
were to happen how could there be a contradicting factor, 
when there is the non-apprehension of the particular features 
other than these ? And in its absence how could that which 
is not contradicted be illusory? (NtCu. 2, pp. 13-14). Vardna- 
raana exp’aining this says: If there be superimposition of the 
opposite even when there is the apprehension of all particular 
features that are deciding factors, then its character of being 
a superimposition could not be determined without a contra¬ 
dicting or sublating factor ( badhaka ) because otherwise there 
would be the contingency ofeverything being a superimposition. 
If it is determined by the badhaka , then on that which is 
regarded as the badhaka being contradicted, there would be 
the contingency of its being a non-badhaka; and in the event 
of its being uncontradicted there could not be the possibility 
of superimposition, when there is the apprehension of 
the particular features. And if pramanya is thus inferrable, 
knowledge whose pramanya is cognised would not be the 
stimulator in respect of a thing which can be achieved after 
great effort, because the inferential cognition of its validity 
would have already perished; but the stimulation can come 
only from another cognition having the same object as that 
knowledge and in respect of which there is no suspicion of 
apramanya (invalidity). And thus inferential cognition of 
pramanya is not fruitless as without is there would be 
suspicion of invalidity in respect of knowledge having the 
same object. 

That is to say, the pramanya of knowledge in unfamiliar 
circumstances has to be ascertained by inference. The similar 
cognition that arises after this serves as (he stimulator of 
activity In familiar cases, it is not necessary to ascertain the 
validity of cognitions, but this is so only because we have 
an inner conviction of their validity on the ground of similarity 
with previous cognitions in the same circumstances which 
had been ascertained to be valid. This is the substance of 
Udayana's contention. 
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Summing up, one may say that the sceptic's and the 
absolutist’s challenging the absolute truth of knowledge put 
the thinkers and logicians of the other schools on the alert 
and they carefully formulated their own theories of truth and 
error, validity and invalidity. E\en here they held different 
views and discussed their own theories and confuted rival ones 
at length in actual debates and controversies and in works on 
logic and philosophy An enormous mass of dialectical thought 
grew around this subject. The attack on the authority of the 
the Veda and the sceptical attitude with regard to all knowledge 
in general give the fillip to establish theories pertaining to 
validity and invalidity of knowledge in general. The Mlmamsakas, 
mainly concerned with the defence of the intrinsic authority 
of the Veda, contributed much that is really important 
to the problem of knowledge According to the Mimamsaka, 
truth is inherent in knowledge as the very aim and purpose 
of knowledge is truth and the very drive of it is towards it. 
According to the Naiyayikas, on the other hand, cognition 
is neutral to truth and falsity which are due to and apprehended 
by extraneous conditions. Even the Naiyayikas had almost to 
recognise the intrinsic validity of anuvyavasaya, upamana , etc.; 
their contention that validity is extrinsic mostly pertained to 
perceptual cognition and verbal testimony. The Mlmamsakas of 
all the different sub-schools gave convincing rejoinders to the 
arguments advanced by the Naiyayikas. Thus an important 
epistemological problem came to light and received due attention 
from the different schools of philosophy as a result of dialectics. 

The Mlmamsakas and the Vedantins who assert that 
validity is intrinsic to knowledge and invalidity extrinsic seem 
to have hit upon a very important truth. Knowledge does 
carry with it the conviction of its own truth in the case of 
eveiy normal person. Even the ever-doubting sceptic’s drive 
in the cognitive process is towards truth though he never 
feels sure of it and so goes on doubting and questioning. 
The agnostic, though he does not believe in the possibility 
of the discovering of the ultimate truth about fundamentals, 
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yet has faith in, and works with, empirical truths. But there 
cannot be an unbridgeable gulf between the ultimate truth and 
the empirical one, though one may not be able to bridge it 
In our human condition with its limitations one has to proceed 
with the conviction that ihe quality of truth is inherent in every 
knowledge as it arises and that further contradictory experience 
removes the element of error from it and thus progressively 
leads to a clearer and a still clearer vision of Reality. This 
was the stand of the Mimamsakas, which became more 
comprehensive in the case of the Uttara-Mlmariisakas or the 
Vedantins who attempted to grasp Reality as a whole. 


NOTES 

1 See c The Great Epic of India' pp. 90 ff—Hopkins. 

2 Prameyasiddhili pramanaddhi— Samkhya-karika, 4. 

3 Sal-laksananibandhanam msnavyavasthanam, mananibandhana ca meya- 
sthitih, tad*abhave tayoh sadvyavahara-visayatvarh katham ( svayam 
eva) .—TPS, p. 1; Laksanadhma taval laksyavyavasthitih, laksanani 
ca anupapannan>, jnatadhikaranadi-laksananirupanadvarena cakraka- 
d>apatteh.—KhKh, pp. 141-142; see also YiV, 31. 

4 Tndriyadosat samskaradosac ca avidya; tad dustajnanam, adustam 
vidya.—VS 9.2.10-12. 

5 indriyarthasannikarsotpannarii jnanam avyapadesyam avyabhicari vyava- 
sa>atmakam pratyaksam.—NS. 1.1.4; yad atasmims tad iti tad vyabhi- 
can yat tu tasmims tad iti tad avyabhicaii pratyaksam iti.—NB. 1.1.4. 

6 See Saptapadarthi, 59-61; 21 1 ff; Nvaya-kusuman jali, 4.1 ff; Tarkasahgraha , 
34-36; 64-65; Bhasa-pariccheda , 51, 126-130. 

7 Tattvam anaropitarii rupam, tasya jnanam anubhavah.— Saptapadarthi , 
110 - 111 . 

8 Pramanato’rthapratipattau pravrtti-samarthyad arthavat pramanam. 
pramanam antarena narthapratipattih narthapratipattim antarena 
pravrttisamaithyam. pramanena khalu ayarn jnata’rtham upalabhya tam 
artham abhipsati jihasati va tasyepsajihass-prayuktasya samiha 
pravrttir ity ucyate. samarthyam punar asyab phalena’bhisambandhab. 
samihamanas tam artham abhipsan jihasan va tam artham apnoti 
jahati va.—NB Introductory, 1.1.1. See also NM. 1, pp. 158-159. 
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9. TC, Pranmna-laksana-siddhanta , Pratyaksa-khanda, p. 217 (Darbhanga, 
1957). Gangeia does mt regard the following definitions as tenable- 
yathdrthagrhita-gruhitvam to k as iddha-pramatvam, yathdrthdnubhavatvam 
pramatvam, ganajanyanubhavatvam dosabhava janyanubhavatvam va pramatvam 
abadhitanubhavatvam piamatvam, samvadyanubhavatvam pramatvam, 
samarthapravrttijanakanubhavatvam pramatvam , tattvanubhavatvam prama¬ 
tvam. The refutation is almost the same as in KhKh, though not so 
elaborate. Other definitions refuted have the ring of Navya Nyaya 
about them; for instance, 4 Visesyanisthatyantabhavapratiyogidharma- 
prakarakanubhavatvam 1 [ prama is anubhava of which the chief qualifier 
(prakara ) is that (e.g. ghatatva) which is n)t the counter-positive of 
the absolute negation (e.g. patabhdva) which subsists in the qualificand 
(e.g. ghata )g this definition is not acceptable as it is so narrow that 
it cannot apply to the valid knowledge of e.g. samyoga (conjunction) 
which is co-subsistent with its negation in the substrate. See 
pramalaksanaphrvapaksa in the Pratyaksa Khanda of the Tattvacintamani. 

10. See also ( Etac ca visesanatrayam upadadanena Sutrakarena karanadosa- 
badhakajhana-rahitam agrhitagrahi jhanam prarngnam iti pramana- 
laksanam sutritam.—SD. 1.1, p. 45 

11. PP, Ch. 6, 2-4, p. 127; also PP, p. 42. 

12. The following stanza is ascribed to Kumarila : 

Tatra’purvartha-vijnanam niscitam badhavarjitam, 
adustakaranarabdham pramanam loka-sammatam. 

13. Tad-adhikyac ca siddham uttaresam pramanyam.-SD. 1.1, p. 46. 

14. PP, pp. 43-44. 

15. SD, p. 46 

16. Tasmad bodhatmakatvena prapta buddheh pramanata;, 
arthanyathatvahetuttha-dosajnanad apodyate. 

Slv. 1. 12., v. 53; tasnaat svatah-pramanyam praptam anyathatva- 
karanadosajnanabhyam apodyate ity avasyam angikartavyam.-SD, p. 22. 

17. Bhrantam by anumanam. svapratibhase’narthe’dhyavasayena pravrtta- 
tvat NyBT, p. 9, yatha ca pratyaksam pratibhasamanam niyatam 
artham darsayati, anumanam ca lingasambaddham niyatam artharh 
darsayati; ata ete niyatasya’ rthasya pradarsake; tena te pramane na’nyad 
vijnanam.—NyBT, p. 4. 

1-84 
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18. Yenaiva jnanena prathamara adhigato’ rtbas tenaiva pravartitab purusah 
prapitas ca’rthah. tatraiva rthe kim anyena jnanenadhikam karyam. 
tato’dhigatavisayam apramanam.—NyBT, p. 4. 

19. Tad yadi pratiksanam ksanavivekadarsino’dhikrtyocyate tada 
bhinnopayogitaya prthak pramanyad nanekantah. atba sarvapadarthesu 
ekatva'dhyavasayinah sariivyavaharikan purusan abhipretyocyate tada 
sakalam eva nila-santanam ekam artham sthirarapam tat-sadbyaiii 
ca’rthakriyam ekatmikam adhyavasyantiti pramanyam apy uttaresam 
anistam eveti kuto’nekantab.— Hetubindutlka , pp. 37-38 (GOS). 

20. Vide Pramanavarttika, 1.3 ff 

21. NyBT, pp. 4-5. 

22. Nocyate yasminneva kale paricchidyate tasminneva kale prapayitavyam iti. 
anyo hi darsanakalo’nyas ca praptikalah. kim tu yatkalam paricchinnarh 
tad eva prapaniyam. abhedadhyavasayac ca santanagatam ekatvam 
drastavyam iti.-NyBT, p. 5. 

23. Tan nadhyavasitakarapratirupa na vidyate, 

tatra’py arthakriyavyaptir anyatha’tiprasajyate.-TvS, 1325. 

24. Tac ca parvamatram, na tu saksatkaranam. samyagjnane hi sati 
purvadrstasmaranath, smaranad abhilasah. abhilasat pravrttih. pravrttes 
ca praptih. tato na saksaddhetuh.—NyBT, p. 5; tatha hi na jnanarn jana- 
yad ariharh prapayati, api tu arthe purusam pravartayat prapa>aty artham. 
pravartakatvam api pravrttivisaya-pradaisakatvam eva, na hi purusam 
hathat pravartayitum saknoti vijnanam, ata eva ca’rth^dhigatir eva 
pramanaphalam. adhigate ca’rthe pravartitah purusah prapitas carthah. 
tatha ca saty arthadhigamat samaptah pramaua-vyaparah. ata eva’nadhi- 
gatavisayarh pramanam.—NyBT, pp. 3-4. 

25. Pramanam sva-parabhasi jnsnambadbavivarjitam.—NyA, 1. See also 4-6. 
Tattvarthavyavasayatmajnanam manam itiyata, 

laksanena gatarthatvad vyartham anyad visesanam.—TSlv. 1.10.77; 
Svaparavyavasayi jftanarii pramanam.—PNTL 1.1.2; 

Samyag arthanirnayah pramanam.—PM 1.1.2. 

grhitam agrhitarh va svartham yadi vyavasyati, 

tan na loke na sastresu vijahati pramanatam.—TSlv. 1.10.78 

jnanasya prameya’vyabhicaritvam pramanyam, tad itarat tv apramanyam. 
—PNTL 1. 18-19. 
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26. See Nyavavatarasiitra-varttika-vrtti , p. 17; 

Tafsamarthyadhinatvat pramanatvasthiteh. avisamvadasyapi 
svarthavyavasayatmakatvat. — Astasahasri, p. 279; see Ibid, pp. 276-280. 

27. Tatra smrtivyavrttam pramatvam anadhigata'badhitartha-visayaka- 
jnanatvam, sm r tisadharanarii tu abadhitartha-visayakajnanatvam. 
— Vedantapariblmsa , Ch. 1, p. 5; tatha hi smrt>anubhava-sadharanarh 
samvadi-prav r ttyanukolarh tadvati tatprakarajfianatvam pramanyarii.— 
Ibid, Ch. 6. pp. 148-149. 

28. Kim punas tatra kartsnyam abhipretam, desa-kalanimitta-sampattir 
abadhas ca — Br. Su. Sankarcibhasya , 3.2.3. 

29. See Sribhasya , 1.1.1, pp. 96-97 (Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series); 
also NP. p. 39; Yatindramatadipika, pp 4-5. 

30. Prasthanaratnakara, pp. 5ff (of Purusottarua) (CSS). 

31. Ahosvld apramanyam svato’ vagamyate pramanvam tu karanagunajnanat 
samvadajnanad arthakriyajftanad va avadhaiyate.—SD 1.1.2, p. 20; 
tasmad apramanyam svatah pramanyam tu samvadajnanadibhir ity etad 
eva yuktam.—SD 1.1.2, p. 21. The author of the Yuktisneha prapurani- 
siddhunta-candrika. refers to this as the Buddhist view; 

Abhyasikam yatha jfianam pramanam gamyate svatah, 

mithya jnanam tatha kincid apramanam svatah sthitam. 

—TvS, 3100; also Panjika, p. 811. 

For the NySya-VaUssika view see BhusU-pariccheda , 131, 136; 

Nyaya-kusumanjali , 2.1. p. 1 ff; Nyayamafijctri, pp. 157-160. 
PurvamimamSa view—S lv. 1.1,2. 33ff; SD 1.1, p. 20ff; PP, pp. 33ff; 
Jaina view—PMS 1.1.3; PNTL 1.20; PM 1.1.8, etc. 

Vedantic v\zw-Vedantaparibhasa, Ch. 6,149 ff; Bhaskara's commentary 
on the Brahmasutra , 1.4.21; NP, pp 31-34; TT. Vol. 4, pp. 4ff. 

Purusottama thinks that in some cases where knowledge is due to the 
accessory inPuence of memory, its validity is not spontaneous or 
intrinsic, but is derived through corroborative sources; whereas there 
may be other cases where knowledge is intrinsically valid (PR, p. 155). 

I have dealt with Indian epistemology at length, with special refer¬ 
ence to the problem of error, in my book Avidya-A Problem of Truth 
and Reality (Published by the Gujarat University). 

32. Vide Slv. 1.1.2, 27-32. 1 am highly indebted to Gangirnatha Jha‘s 
translation. 
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33. Sarvavijnana-visayam idarh tavat pariksyatam, 

pramanatva’ pramanatve svatah kirn parato'tha va.—Slv. 1.1.2. 33. 

34. Tasmat svabhavikam tesam apramanatvam isyatam, 
pramanyam ca parapeksam atra nyayo’bhidhiyate. 
apramanyam avastutvan na syat karanadofatah, 
vastutvat tu gunais tesam pramanyam upajanyate. 

-Slv. 1.1.2. 38-39. 

35. Anvaya-vyatirekabhyam apramanyam na do?atab, 
na’jnane drsyate hy etat karanabhavahetuke. 
tatas ca purusabhavat sati va suddhyasambhavar, 
nirmulatvat pramanatvam codananam na yujyate. 

—Slv. 1.1.2. 45-46. 

36. Svatah sarva-pramananam pramanyam iti grhyatam, 
na hi svato’sati saktih kartum anyena sakyate. 
atmalabhe hi bhavanam karanapeksita bhavet, 
labdhatmanarh svakaryesu pravrttih svayam eva tu, 

-Slv. 1.1.2, 47-48. 

37. Dosatas ca’pramanatve svatah -pramanyavadinam, 

gunajnana’navasthavan na dosesu prasajyate.-Slv. 1.1.2. 56 

38. Tatra dosantarajnanam badhadhir va para na cet, 
tadudbhutau dvitiyasya mithyalvad adyamanata. 

-Slv. 1.1.2. 59. 

39. Evarh tri-caturajnanajanmano na’dhika matih, 
prarthyate tSvad evaikam svatah pramanyam asnute. 

—Slv. 1.1.2. 61. 

40. Tatrapavadanirmuktir vaktrabhaval laghiyasi. 
vede tena’pramanatvam na’^arikam api gacchati. 
ato vaktranadhmatvat pramanye tadupasanam, 

na yuktam apramanatve kalpye tat-prarthana bhavet. 
tatas ca^pta’cranitatvam na dosayatra jayate, 
prayoganam tu satvesam vaksygmah pratisadhanam. 
pauruseye tu vacane pramanantaramulata, 
tadabhave hi tad du?yed itaran na kadacana. 

—Slv. 1.1.2. 68-71 

Parthasarathi Misra has given a summary of Kumarila’s arguments 
in his Sastradipika, pp. 20-23. 
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41. See Nydya-Kusumanjali, 2. p. Iff; Tattva-cintamani , Pratyaksukkanda , 
Pramanyavada. 

42. See Appendix 2. 

43. Tenaiva pramanyagraha iti Prabhakarah. jnanasya’tindriyataya tadanu- 
mitya tadgraha iti Bhattah. manasaiva jfianasvarupavat tat-prSmanya- 
graha iti Murariimsrah. tntaya-sadharanam ca svatasvam niruktam eva. 
—Vardhamana's commentary on the Nyaya-kusuinahjali, 2, p. 9. 


44. See NB, NV-1.1.!(Introductory). 




Part III 




CHAPTER 15 


GROWTH OF DIALECTICAL CRITICISM AS NOTICED 
IN PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 


Vedic Literature : 

We shall, in this chapter, study the evolution of dialectical 
criticism in philosophical writings. Certain hymns of the Vedas 
pertain to philosophical subjects; theie is an attempt in them 
to explain the creation of the world and describe the ultimate 
principle, and different thinkers have tried to express their 
views in a language which is gradually becoming clearer and 
clearer with the passage of time and the growing maturity of 
thought. The monotheistic tendency is evident in them though 
its expression is not always consistent The Purusa Sdkta 
is an illustration in point. The Nasadlya Sukta is a bold 
philosophical sally. The thinker with a monistic bent of mind 
is thinking of the origin of the world. The sage finds it 
difficult to give expression to a principle which is beyond 
sat (being) and asat (non-being), which breathes without breath. 
He tries to show the process of origination. Then a thought 
comes to him—who could have information about the origina¬ 
tion of the world ? Perhaps the gods might know or even 
they could not for they were produced later. Was. the world 
ever produced or was it not ? The hymn ends with a query 
which smacks of Agnosticism. We can be sure that in the age 
of the later Vedic hymns, philosophical speculations of all 
sorts were rampant, some of which have found a place in the 
Vedic Samhitas. The form in which these speculations are given 
does not admit of much reasoning or argument and therefore 
we do not get any clear idea of the processes of thought by 
which the thinkers arrived at their own conclusions which 
are stated in the hymns, or of the discussions and controversies 
1-85 
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that were there among the thinkers of that age in respect of 
philosophical problems. 

The Brahmanas , on the other hand, are exegetic works, a 
kind of commentary on the Vedic hymns and sacrificial rites. 
There is an attempt in them to explain everything—even the 
number of syllables in a particular metre, and the etymology 
of terms 1 There is a myth to explain every sacrifice and 
there are tales in exhortation of the performance of particular 
sacrifices, and also tales to recommend particular rites or in 
condemnation of the trangression of moral rules and the 
proper mode of performing different sacrificial rites. For 
instance, we are told that Kalyana Ahgiras told a lie and he 
lost his former state, he became a leper. As Sayana points 
out in his commentary there is implied here a relationship 
between telling a lie and losing the former state and becoming 
a leper. 2 similarly, in the story of Sisu Arigirasa, who 
addressed his elders as 1 putrakah’ ( 'Dear Boys’ ), the gods 
pronounce the judgment that he who is a mantrakrt (maker 
of mantras) is a pitr (father)— yah mantrakrt sa piia. z There 
is a certain logic behind this however childish it may seem 
to us—which succeeded in convincing the people of those 
days and some of which can convince even today (e.g. dignity 
and seniority rest more on inner worth than on age). The 
Satapatha Brahmana 5.2.1.10 tells us—A wife is half the 
husband, so the husband is only half (i.e. imperfect and 
insufficient) so long as he is without a wife. He does not 
become whole till he marries and begets a son (lit. till he is 
born in her). 4 This explains why the presence of the wife is 
required by the side of the husband in religious ceremonies. 

What is more interesting for our purpose is that we find 
recorded in the Brahmanas , differences of opinion among the 
different schools as regards the interpretation of sacrificial 
rites and their performance. In the Satapatha Brahmana 4.2.9, 
there is noted a difference of opinion as to the number of 
metres to be used for reciting verses for Surya and the order 
in which the verses addressed to Surya are to be recited. An 
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objection is similarly referred to and attempted to be answered 
in the same Brahmana (3.4.43 ff). In the Agnistoma, the 
beginning and the end are so alike that it is not possible to 
distinguish between them as in the case of the Sakala serpent 
one cannot say which is the fore-part and which the hind part. 
But some object to this saying, “ They make the beginning 
of the stotras of the Soma day with the trivrt (three-fold) 
stoma and conclude with the ekavimsa (twentyone-fold) stoma 
(at the evening libation), so how could they be alike? ’’ To 
this one should answer, u They are like in so far as the eka¬ 
vimsa stoma is also a trivrt stoma for both contain triplets 
of verses/" Similarly a question is raised that on the hand we 
are told that the Agnistoma is like the sun because both are 
connected with the day, and on the other hand it is said that 
the rites must not be performed hurriedly so that mistakes 
could be avoided. Now if the rites of the evening libation 
(trtiyasavana) are performed slowly, there being very little time 
at the disposal of the sacrifice!', the sun might set even before 
the ceremony has been performed. The answer to this is that 
the sun neither rises nor sets. When people think that the 
sun is setting it itself produces two opposite effects, making 
night to what is on this side and day to what is on the other 
side. When they believe that it rises, having reached the end 
of the night it makes itself produce two opposite effects, 
making day to what is on this side and night to what is on 
the other side. In fact, the sun never rises or sets. Rising and 
setting are both relative, the sun retains his high position in 
the sky. 5 Perhaps what the thinker means to say is that 
sunrise and sunset do not signify the origination and the 
destruction of the sun, and so from this point of view, the 
sun neither rises nor sets for neither is it born nor does it 
perish. Sayana seems to suggest this interpretation (astamayah 
svanipanasah , udayah saryotpattih ). That rise should be equated 
with origination and disappearance with destruction might 
appear childish to advanced science, but we find here the 
seeds of philosophy wherein appearance does signify origination 
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and disappearance destruction At least, the inquiry of a 
searching mind is quite evident here. 

The Aitareya Brahmana 7.2.10 refers to a question asked 
by some, “In what does an Agnihotrin who has no wife bring 
his oblations with speech (i.e. by iepeating the mantras required 
with his voice) ? In what way does he offer his daily burnt 
offering when his wife dies after he has already entered on the state 
of an Agnihotrin , his wife having by her d.ath destroyed the 
qualification for the performance of the daily burnt offering. The 
Agnihotrin who has no wife says to his children, etc. “I have 
ascended the heaven by means of what was no heaven (i.e. by 
the sacrifice performed in this world).” He who does not wish 
to have a second wife keeps up, by speaking thus, his connec¬ 
tion with the other world. His children, grand-children and 
relation establish new fires for him who has lost his wife. How 
does he who has no wife bring his oblations with his mind ? 
Faith is his wife and Truth the sacrificer. The marriage of Faith 
and Truth is a most happy one, for by faith and Truth joined 
they conquer the celestial world. Another controversial point 
discussed in the Aitareya Brahman a 7.4.26 is whether the ksatriya 
should or should noteat the sacrificial food which is to be eaten 
by the sacrificer. They say if he eats then he commits a great 
sin by eating sacrificial food although he is an ahutad ( one 
not permitted to eat ). If he does not eat, then he cuts himself 
off from the sacrifice, for the portion to be eaten by the 
sacrificer is the sacrifice. Thus he is on the horns of a dilemma 
(This it a case of ubhayatah spasa rajju, which is then shown 
to be an abhasa, simulation) 

One view is that it to be made over to - the brahmana 
priest, for the brahmana priest of the ksatriya is in the place 
of his purohita . The purohita is one-half of the ksatriya; only 
through the intervention of another (—the brahmana priest) 
the portion appears to be eaten by him though he does not 
eat it with his own mouth, for the sacrifice is there where 
the brahmana priest is. The entire sacrifice is placed in 
the brahmana and the sacrificer is the sacrifice. They 
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throw the sacrifice in the shape of the portion which is 
to be eaten by the sacrifices into the sacrifice which has the 
form of the brahmana priest, just as they throw water into 
water, fire into fire without making it ovei-flow; this does 
not cause any injury to the sacrifice. Therefore, the portion 
to be eaten by a sacrifice!' is, if he be a ksatriya, to be given 
to the brahmana priest. Some sacrificial priests, however, sacrifice 
this portion to the fire saying, “I place thee in Prajapati's 
world which is called Vibhan (shining everywhere); be joined 
to the sacrifices svahhV’ But the sacrificial priest should not 
proceed thus for the portion to be eaten by the sacrificer is 
the sacrificer himself, and therefore the priest who acts thus 
burns the sacrificer in the fire. In this last passage w ; e find 
different views held in respect of the same point and also 
that there is some justification given for a particular view 
and also condemnation of a different one. This is thus a very 
good instance of dialectical criticism. Further the dilemma is 
posed that if the ksatriya partakes of the sacrificial food he 
becomes a sinner and if he does not eat the sacrificial food, 
he cuts himself off from the sacrifice, and a solution is found 
so that either difficulty is averted. 0 

The examples of dialectical criticism given above are by 
no means exhaustive, and we do not here concern ourselves 
with the contents of the discussions in the Brahmanas , yet 
we discern the logical skeleton underlying them. It is quite 
likely that during the long sacrificial sessions, the people 
paiticipating got plenty of time to indulge in all sorts of 
discussions and liddles and the like. As a consequence of 
this, modes of dialectical criticism and elements of logic 
emerged. Some scholars are of the opinion that the early 
Mlmamsakas were the original pioneers in the field of logic 
and that purvavat, sesavat, and samanyato drsia types of 
inference were originally formulated by the eai ly Mlmamsakas 
who perhaps formulated also the syllogism of ten members 
(avayava) referred to by Vats>ayana. 7 In ihe Aranyakas the 
sacrificial rites are given a symbolic interpretation and this is 
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attempted to be explained, though there are not many reasoned 
out statements 

In the Upanisads we find recorded a number of philoso¬ 
phical debates and discussions as to the nature and identity 
of the soul and the Ultimate Reality, each thinker having a 
more and more subtle interpretation of his own to offer 
thereof. 8 But very few arguments are found advanced by 
way of refutation. 

Still we do find at times a rival view referred to and 
refuted briefly. Uddalaka Arum explains to his son that in 
the beginning this was Being (sat) alone, one without a second. 
Some people say that in the beginning this was Non-being 
(asat) alone, one only without a second; from that Non-being, 
Being was produced. But how, objects Aruni, could it be 
thus? How could Being be produced from Non-being ? Hence 
it follows that in the beginning there was Being alone, one 
only without a second ( Chandogya Up. (\ 2.1-2 ). Similarly 
we find philosophical problems posed in the Svetasvatara Up. 
1.1—Those who discourse on Brahman say ; ‘'What is the 
cause? Is it Brahman? Whence are ^cborn? By what do v\e 
live? And in what are we established? O ye who know 
Brahman, tell us presided over by whom do we live our 
different conditons in pleasure and pain ? ” A number of 
views are mentioned as they were suggested in the history of 
the philosophical thought of that period— “ Time, inherent 
nature, necessity, chance, the elements, the womb or the person 
— should they be considered as the cause? It cannot be a 
combination of these because of the existence of the soul. 
E\eti the soul is powerless in respect of the cause of pleasure 
and pain. Those who were devoted to meditation and con 
templation saw the power of the Divine hidden in its own 
qualities. He is the one who rules over all these causes from 
Time to the soul.” (Svet. Up. 1.2.3; see also 6.1). In the Katha Up. 

( l.l.^O), Naciketas asks Yama regarding the state of man 
after the destruction of the body as some hold that he is and 
some that he is not. Thus different views on the same point 
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are at times mentioned in the Upanisads though we hardly 
ever find any reasoned out statement in support or in refutation - 
of any view. 

In the Brhadaranyakopanisad 3.8.9-11, Yajnavalkya adduces 
inferential evidence from the orderliness of the world. The 
maintenance of the respective positions of heaven and earth 
and the like is not possible without the existence and guidance 
of an intelligent transcendent ruler Yajnavalkya explains 
that this Ultimate Reality is inexplicable, indescribable, 
beyond speech and mind and undifferentiated. We have a 
number of such negative explanations of the Ultimate Reality 
wherein all opposites are negated of it, these being confessions 
of the fact that logical reasoning or other empirical proof 
or verbal expression confined to empirical concepts cannot 
give us an idea of the Absolute Reality. This shows the 
limitations of Dialectics with regard to metaphysical ultimates. 
The avyakrta (indeterminable) problems of Buddha may be 
compared in this respect. Any answer to such questions is 
invariably relative and therefoie invalid from the absolute 
point of view. 9 

From the fore-going account it is clear that philosophical 
discussions and controversies were very common and popular 
in the Upanisadic period among the enlightened people 
especially learned Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. The philosophers 
must have reasoned and discussed at length before they arrived 
at or proved their conclusions, though these arguments are 
not preserved, as the Upanisads seem to be brief accounts 
of the philosophical speculations of the period, perhaps by 
way of brief notes and points helpful to the memory. The 
philosophers gradually developed the niceties of philosophical 
thought and expression. As the Nasadiya sakta says that there 
was neither being nor non-being in the beginning, so in the 
Subala Up. 1., Brahma says to Subala, ‘ It was not existent, 
nor non-existent, nor both existent and non-existent ( na san 
na san na sadasad iti). For a very long time, Vedanta con¬ 
fined its description of the Absolute Principle to the negation 
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of existence, non-existence and both Sanjaya Belatthapulta, 
the Madhyamikas and the sceptics add one more alternative 
and deny that also—‘ not neither 7 (nci asculasnl ), and come to 
their conclusion that the Ultimate Reality cannot be described 
in terms of empirical concepts or that it is not possible to 
have definite knowledge of anything or that all definitions of 
Reality are self-contradictory. The se. j ds of such fine specula¬ 
tions can be traced to the Upamsadic period, if not earlier. 

Buddhist Canonical Literature-The early Buddhist Pali 
literatuie (collected roughly in and after the fourth century 
B.C I is packed with accounts of discussions arid controversies 
between Buddha and his disciples and between Buddha and rival 
thinkers. We have also references to disputes and controversies 
in the Sangha itself and with thinkers of rival schools These 
discussions also contributed to the growth and method of 
dialectical criticism. Buddha puts himself as far as possible 
in the mental position of the questioner. He accepts as the 
starting point of his exposition the position of the opponent 
(e.g. desirability of the union with God as in the Tevijjci 
Suta of the Dighu Nikaya , of sacrifice as m the Kutadanta 
Sutta, cf social rank as in the Anibatthci Sutta of seeing 
heavenly sights as in th z Mahali Sutta, or of the soul theory as 
in the Potthapada Suita ) and even adopts the very phraseology 
of the questioner. And then partly by putting a new and (from 
his own point of view) a higher meaning into the words and 
partly by an appeal to such conceptions as are common ground 
between them, he gradually leads his opponent to his conclusion. 
In later philosophical works we find a similar mode adopted; 
to satisfy the opponent his position is accepted and the ano¬ 
malies and contradictions are pointed out; the opponent's 
pout’on is also refuted even independently and the contrary 
position established. Buddha a ! so asks questions in answering 
which the opponent is gradually led to accept his view . 10 In 
the Assalayarta Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya \ Buddha’s questions 
while repudiating varna-vyavastha (—classification of xarnas 
i.e, classes hardened into castes—) are very convincing, e.g. 
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"Is fire lit by a Brahmana brighter and more useful than that lit 
by others? ’’ This is another way of embarrassing the opponent 
on the basis of experience which cannot be contradicted. 
Similarly, in the Vaseltha Suita # Buddha explains to Vasettha 
and Bharadvaja that there is a linga (characteristic mark) 
peculiar to different classes of living beings but there is no 
such mark distinguishing the jails or castes of human beings 
from one another. There is no difference in their bodies. They 
are only conventionally addressed differently. Here there is 
an attempt to show that no conclusion can be accepted if 
there is no mark to prove it. We have seen that inference, 
especially of the sesavat or the samanyato-drsta type is very 
frequently found in the Buddhist Canonical literature. Buddha 
very often discusses as to who is a true Brahmana, and how 
one is a Brahmana whether by his birth or by his character. 11 

It may be noted here that Buddha avoided answering 
certain metaphysical questions which he regarded as avyakata 
(i avyakrta , indeterminable). They are—(1) The loka is eternal, 
(2) the loka is non-eternal, (3) the loka has an end, (4) the 
loka is endless, (5) soul and body are one, (6) soul and body 
are different, (7) the Tathagata exists after death, (8) the 
Tathagata does not exist after death, (9) the Tathagata both 
exists and does not exist after death, (10) the Tathagata 
neither exists nor does not exist after death ( see Malwikya 
Sulla , Majjhima Nikaya). One view with regard to this is that 
Buddha was a practical philosopher and so did not discuss 
such topics, as these in no way help to ease the pain man’s 
life is full of. Buddha himself says that such questioning is 
of no avail. Another view is that Buddha was an agnostic; 
he was of the opinion that one could not have certain 
knowledge of these metaphysical entities and problems; we 
must restrict our activities in such a manner as to concentrate 
al! our energy on the leading of a life guided by right conduct 
and on the removal of pain. The last four of the questions 
mentioned above betray Sahjaya Belatthaputta's influence that 
1-86 
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one cannot affirm existence, non-existence, both or neither in 
respect of anything. We shall come to this point later. Any 
such proposition betrays a conflict of Reason and so could 
not be valid. Thus no knowledge is valid. This line of thought 
leads to utter scepticism in respect of everything. Buddha 
might not have gone to this length but he probably detected 
the conflict of reason in all empirical statements. It is here 
that we have the beginning of dialectics having to confront 
the conflict of Reason at every step of one's argument. The 
Madhyamikas admitted this and came to the conclusion that 
everything is sutiya (void) as it is relative and dependent on 
another and only what is independent can be real. All the same 
they recognised the claims of Pure Knowledge or Highest 
Intuition. Prof. Murti seems to be of ihe view that this was 
the position of Buddha himself also and that is why he refused 
to answer questions of a purely metaphysical interest. 13 

Jaina Canonical Literature—Mahavlra, we are told was not 
the founder of a new school of thought but was a reformer of 
the older one of Parsva so he must have had to vigorously 
combat the opinions of his opponents and defend those he had 
accepted or refined. During this process, dialectical criticism 
must have experienced a notable growth though we may 
not notice this in all its significance in the accounts of 
controversies in the Jaina Agamas. Before coming to the 
extant canonical works we may note that besides the ahgas 
there existed other and probably older works called Purvas 
of which there were originally fourteen. The knowledge 
of these Purvas was gradually lost, but according to the 
6vetambara tradition, the Purvas were incorporated in the 
twelfth Ahga , the Drstivada which also was lost (before 1000 
A.V. i.e. 474 A.D). But a detailed table of contents of the 
Drstivada and consequently of the Purvas has survived in the 
Samavayatiga and in the Nandi Sutra. From this we know 
that they dealt chiefly with thQdrstis or philosophical opinions 
of the Jainas and other schools. It may be inferred that the 
Purvas contained much dialectical criticism, though it might 
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have been of a preliminary character. The title pravada which 
is added to the name of each parva confirms this. 

At times criticism proceeds on the basis of one’s own 
interpretation of the teachings or writings of other philosophers. 
The Sthanahga Sutra , 587 mentions seven pravacana-nihnavas , 
that is to say, those who conceal the true teaching of Mahavira 
and put a new interpretation on it. Some recognise the 
Digambaras as the eighth Nihnava . These creators of schism even 
while remaining within the Jaina fold rejected the traditional 
interpretations of certain Agamic texts and gave them a meaning 
contradictory to the traditional one but favourable to their own 
position on account of some bias or obsession of theirs. Some 
interesting episode of personal experience is connected with most 
of these nihnavas which conditions their thinking. It may be 
noted in passing here that if two parties enter into a 
discussion as regards the interpretation of a particular text 
without bias or obsession, neither is considered to be Nihnava. 
For instance, there was difference of opinion between Jinabhadra 
and Siddhasena whether kevala-jnana (perfect determinate or 
particular knowledge), and kzvala-darsana (perfect indeterminate 
or general knowledge)occur at different times'or are simultaneous 
and whether they are different or one. They are not called 
Nihnavas because the sincere desire to know the truth was 
behind this difference of opinion of theirs. On the other hand 
Jamah, Tisyagupta and such others are regarded as Nihnavas 
because they deliberately tried to misrepresent or trangress 
some of the teachings of Mahavira and created schisms even 
while remaining generally in the same school of thought. In 
later philosophical works we find attempts to misconstrue or 
misinterpret the views or arguments of the opponent before 
refuting them. 

In the Sutrakrtcuiga 1.1.4,, a number of views including 
those of the Carvakas, Buddhists, Samkhyas, Vedantins, 
Ajhanikas (agnostics) are referred to and refuted briefly by 
pointing out some striking drawback. For example, in the 
refutation of the Vedantins recognising one sentient principle 
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appearing under various forms as the universe, it is argued 
that in that case one could not be sure that the man engaged 
in undertakings who committed a sin would himself suffer 
severe pain (1.1.1.9-10). The views that are refuted pertain 
to all kinds of philosophical problems such as number and 
nature of the souls, perfection, karma , good and evil, creation 
of the world and the like. The Sutrakrtanga 2 6. gives an 
account of the discussions which Arya Adda (Ardraka) had with 
a number of thinkers-Gosala, a Buddhist, a Vedic priest, a 
Vedantin, a Hastitapasa (belonging to a sect members of which 
kill one big elephant and live upon it in order to spare the lives 
of other animals). Goiala finds inconsistencies in Mahavlra’s 
earlier solitary life and his present life when he sits in the midst 
of a crowd, surrounded by monks teaching his doctrines for 
the benefit of many people. 13 Adda explains that this is no 
sin. Gosala rejoins that in that case an ascetic who lives 
alone and single commits no sin if he uses cold water, 
eats seeds, accepts things prepared for him and has intercourse 
with women. This is an instance of pratibandi. Thus the dis¬ 
cussion proceeds. Similarly, in Sutrakrtanga 2.7, there is a 
discussion between Gautama and Udaka, a follower ol Parsva. 
Udaka raises a question whether at some future.time all movable 
things in the world might not die out being born as immovable 
things and none but immovable things exist and vice versa. 
In the latter case, a layman who abstains from killing animals 
practically causes no injury whatsoever; in the former case, 
he cannot be said to transgress the Law even if he would do 
injury (2.7.12). Gautama combats this at length with the 
result that Udaka is converted from the creed which enjoins 
four vows to that which enjoins five great vows and the 
pratikramana (expiation of sin). 

Sanjaya Belatthaputta and Ajhanavadins—This is sufficient 
to show that dialectical criticism gradually developed as a 
result of discussions between rival schools of which quite a 
number are mentioned in the Buddhist and Jaina Agamas , 14 
Of the Annaniya (Ajnanikah), it is said in the Sutrakrtanga 
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1 12.2 that though they pretend to be clever, they reason 
incoherently and do not get beyond the confusion of their 
ideas. In the Brahmajala-sutta , lokayata (sophistry) is enume¬ 
rated among the low arts. Lokayatikas are said to enter into 
coniroverses on fabulous or absurd points. The Brahma - 
jalasutta-atthakatha states that the term lokakkhayika is applied 
to such conversation as : 'Who made the world ? The world 
was made by so and so. Crows are white because their bones 
are white; cranes are red because their blood is red.’ Lokayata 
or vitanda comprises such controversies. 15 In relation to 
dialectics we are interested in Ajnanavada (Agnosticbm referred 
to in Jaina works) or in the theory of Sanjaya Belatthaputta 
as stated in Buddhist works. The latter is reviled as amara - 
vikkhepa (amaraviksepa , eelwriggling), behaviour like that of 
the amara fish which is slipplery and wriggles through the 
hand. The applicability of this term to the teachings of Sanjaya 
Belatthaputta can be seen from the following passage from 
his reply to Ajatasatru : '“If you ask me whether there is 
another world-well, if I thought there were, I would say so. 
But I do not say so. And I do not think it is thus or thus. 
And I do not think it is otherwise and I do not deny it. And 
I do not say there neither is nor is not another world/'And 
if you ask him about the being produced by chance, or whether 
there is any fruit, any result of good or bad actions, or whether 
one who has known the truth continues or not after death— 
to each or any of these questions he gives the same reply. 10 
Thus the Eel-wriggler equivocates about each of such proposi¬ 
tions as the following : 

(a) (i) There is another world, 

(ii) There is not another world, 

(iii) There both is and is not another world, 

(iv) There neither is nor is not another world; 

(b) (i) There are chance beings (sprung into existence without 

the intervention of parents, 

(ii) There are no such beings, 
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(iii) There both are and are not such beings, 

(iv) There neither are nor not such beings; 

(c) (i) There is fruit, result of good and bad actions, 

(li) There is not, 

(iii) There both is and is not, 

(iv) There neither is nor is not; 

(d) (i) The Tathagata continues to exist after death, 

(ii) He does not, 

(iii) He both does and does not, 

(iv) He neither does nor does not. 17 

it is evident that the Eel-wrigglers, as they weie called, 
did not commit themselves to the assertion or denial or both 
or neither of anything. The Buddhists and the Jainas condemned 
them as ignorant, stupid. But perhaps they were too critical 
to accept the validity or truth of any proposition. Their theory 
can be called proto-agnosticism or even proto-scepticism. 
They found that there could be no absolutely true knowledge 
for the conflict of reason faces us at every step, though there 
may be pragmatic truth which conducts and guides our worldly 
affairs. Sahjaya Belatthaputta examined all modes of expression 
of the existence or non existence of a thing, and rejected them. 

The Buddhists and the Jainas as also the thinkers of the 
Vedic school could not but be influenced by this agnostical 
or sceptical trend of thought, especially with respect to 
transcendental matters. We find in the Vedic works descriptions 
of the ultimate Reality in negative terms—not sat (being), nor 
asat (non-being), nor both, (nor neither), this last being 
introduced very gradually and in a very few cases. We also find 
a clear-cut distinction between the empirical reality or truth 
and the ultimate reality or truth in Vedantic thought, though 
nowhere so marked as in the philosophy of Gaudapada and 
Sankara, who were definitely inheritors of a past tradition 
going centuries back. The influence of Sahjaya Bellatthaputta 
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on Buddhist and Jaina thought is obvious. In the Malunkya 
Sutta (Majjhima Nik ay a) Buddha sets aside questions such as 
whether the Tathagata exists after death, does not exist, both 
exists and does not, and neither exists nor does not exist—as 
avyakrta , indefinable, indeterminable. 18 As Jacobi says, if the 
public of Buddha's time had not been accustomed to be told 
that some things, and those of the greatest interest, were 
beyond the ken of the human mind, and had not acquiesced 
in such answers, it certainly would not have lent a willing ear 
to a religious reformer who declined to speak out on what in 
Brahmanical philosophy is considered the er d and goal of all 
speculations. 19 Agnosticism or scepticism seems to have prepared 
the way for the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana . Buddha could 
afford to maintain his reticence on the nature of Nirvana in 
the intellectual or philosophical atmosphere of his days. But 
as the different schools of thought kept on criticising and 
refuting one another, each school of thought even while 
refuting the position of others aad demonstrating one’s own 
was bound to develop and be transformed internally. The 
followers of Buddha also having to hold their own against such 
hair-splitting dialecticans as the Brahmanical philosophers, 
were almost driven to enunciate more explicit ideas about the 
important problem of Nirvana which Buddha had left unsolved. 
This is true to some extent of the concept of soul or the 
intelligent principle also, and this and such factors led to the 

division of the community into a number of sub-schools after 
the life-time of Buddha. 

This brief digression is meant to show the important 
part played by dialectical criticism in the development of 
philosophical views. In support of the assumption that Buddha 
was influenced by contemporary agnosticism or scepticism, we 
may note that as stated in the Mahavagga 1.23,24, Sariputta 
and Moggalaoa two of his most distinguished disciples had 
previously to their conversion been adherents of Sanjaya and 
had brought over to Buddha two hundred and fifty disciples 
of their former teacher. This happened not long after Gautama's 
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reaching Bodhi (enlightenment), that is at the very beginning 
of the new school when its founder must have been willing- 
on account of his enthusiasm to have an open mind and a 
rational attitude, or in order to wir pupils (-perhaps on account 
of the former reason )—to treat prevalent opinions with due 
consideration. It is quite likely that Mahavira established his 
Syad\ada under the influence of Agnosticism or scepticism 
or in opposition to it as Hermann Jacobi suggests . 20 As the 
Ajnana\ada (Agnosticism) declares that of a thing bejond our 
experience and thinking existence or non-existence or both or 
neither can neither be affirmed nor denied, so in a similar 
way but leading to contrary results, the Sycidvada states that 
we can affirm the existence of a thing from one point view 
(syad asti) deny it from another [syad nasti) and affirm both 
existence and non-existence with reference to it at different 
times or from different points of view (syad asti ncisti). If 
we should think of affirming existence and non-existence at 
the s;me time from the same point of view, we must say that 
the thing cannot be spoken of (syad avaktavyah). Similarly, 
under certain circumstances the affirmation of existence is not 
possible (syad asti avaktavyah), of non-existence (syad nasti 
avaktavyah) and also of both : syad asti ncisti avaktavyah ). 21 
There are similarly the famous nayas of the Jainas which 
justify different points of view and suggest that a proposition 
may be correct from some point of view, though it does not 
give the whole truth. Perhaps the Jainas were motivated to 
enunciate such nayas to silence the opponents and to lessen 
difference of opinion. The Ajnanavadins must have puzzled 
and even misled many of the contemporaries, and the Syadvada 
must have seemed to them a happy way out of the maze of 
Ajnanavada, 22 

Thus Sanjaya Belatthaputta and other sceptics and 
agnostics, though brushed aside cursorily as stupid and 
ignorant, and as having confused ideas, influenced considerably 
contemporary speculation and the development of dialectical 
criticism and of philosophical views in general 
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The Epics—In the period of the epics (2nd cent. B-C.- 
2nd cent. A D.) systems of philosophy were fully ripe for formu¬ 
lation even if they were not actually formulated. This accounts 
for the number of expositions connected with different schools 
of thought, especially the Sariikhya with a theistic tinge and 
without it, in the epics, particularly the Mahcibharata. There are 
references to the views of the Vedantin, Sariikhya, Yoga, Nyaya, 
Saiva, Pahcaratra, Bauddha, Jaina, Lokayata. 33 We may only 
say here that there occurred discussions and disputes between 
adherents of different schools which we find reflected in 
the Mahabhcircita . People of the Vedic faith were confronted 
with materialists and other heretics. 24 Rationalisation ( hetuvada) 
was prevalent and was a favourite practice among the Panditas 
and that is why too much of it is condemned. There are 
numerous references to people indulging in too much of reason¬ 
ing and devoid of any faith in the scriptures. Thus in Santiparva 
19. 23-24 are mentioned rationalists (hetumantah), hard to 
convince, wbo are by nature confused and stubborn and deny the 
existence of the soul. These fools are despisers of immortality 
and talkers in assemblies of people; they wander over the whole 
earth, being fond of speaking and learned. 35 The Bhagavad 
Gita 4. 40 refers to the unbelieving man who keeps on doubting, 
according to whom neither this world nor the other exists* 
(SeeMBH, 12. 131 13). He negates or repudiates all scriptures, 
duties and even the soul. Thus we find the Lokayatas referred 
to as extreme rationalists who question everything. It can be 
said that it was the dialectical criticism of the Lokayatas that 
gave the chief incentive to other philosophers to formulate 
their theories of the pramcinas and their metaphysical views 
precisely and in a well reasoned out manner. Rationalisation 
carried to an extreme was looked upon as dangerous and 
unhealthy as far as practical life was concerned. Nevertheless, 
the study of logic (Nyaya) was wide spread and the Malm- 
bharata is, as seen before, full of references to Nyaya. Vyasa 
admits that he was able to arrange and classify the Upanisads 
with the help of Annksiki; that is to say, the Upanisads ought 
to be interpreted rationally. 20 

1-87 
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Philosophical discussions are necessarily only a few in the 
Mahabharata and the Ramciyatia (-especially rare in the latter-), 
but these works abound in very interesting and appealing dialogues 
and controversies full of arguments by means of which the 
parties decide the future course of action. An interesting feature 
of these is that the parties make out a point very clearly and 
have something to say in defence of their own position even 
after the other party has pointed out drawbacks in it. These 
discussions—personal or political—are not of the formal type, 
yet the element of supporting or defending one’s own position is 
evident in them. On the other hand we hardly ever find this in 
the philosophical and religious discussions and disputes recorded 
in the Upanisads and the Buddhist and Jaina canonical works, 
in which a disputing party is shown to be immediately convinced, 
once the inconsistency in its position is pointed out and the 
other party has presented its position convincingly. In the 
Sutras, as we shall see, we find finer points being raised in 
favour of one’s own position and looseness or fallacy detected 
in the opponent’s argument even after the opponent has had 
his say. The dialogues of the epics and the dialectical parts 
of the Sutras can be said to be the predecessors of all later 
dialectical literature. 

The Sutras— The composition and the chronology of the 
Sutras are such as not to permit a clear chronological order 
amongst the different ddrsanika Sutras. However, it may be 
said that the Sutras with which we are dealing are not later 
than the second or third century AD. Leaving aside the 
question of chronological order we may here arrange them from 
the point of view of the dialectical matter contained in them. 
Looking to the form of the sutras we cannnot expect much 
dialectic or argumentation expressed in them. Nevertheless, if 
one studies the sutras consecutively, one does not fail to per¬ 
ceive that there is a certain mode of argumentation running 
through them and that they imply the purvapaksa (prima-facie 
view) and the uttarapaksa (final view) and their intermediary 
forms. 
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Yoga-Sutra —The Yoga-sutra of Patanjali gives a very 
systematic account in four chapters of the philosophy and the 
technique of Yoga. But there is not much of dialectical criticism 
in it. An objection is anticipated, as the commentator Vyasa 
explains, in Ch. 4, sutra 12 that if there is no existence for 
that which exists not, and no destruction for what exists, how 
could residuary impressions ( vasana ) which exist as entities be 
destroyed. Patanjali answers this by saying that the past and 
the future exist in reality, there being difference of the attributes 
in respect of the paths of being (4.12). He proves the reality 
of the object by means of the unity of modification; a single 
modification of more than one is observed. Wick, oil and 
fire change into a lamp, as illustrated by Vacaspati. Similarly, 
though the attributes are more than one, a single modification 
does take place. Thus things have a real unity (4-14). There 
is then the refutation of the Vijnanavada in this chapter 
in connection with this. 4. 16— l Na caika-cittatantram ced 
vastu tatpramanakam tada kim syaf —states that if an object 
is dependent on the one mind, then if the mind is restrained 
or attending to some other object, the object will not be 
cognised by it, nor will it come into objective relationship 
with any other mind; it will not be cognised by it. Will it 
then cease to exist at the time? (Vyasa gives further arguments 
condemning Vijnanavada ). Patanjali goes on to say that the 
mind is not self-illuminating, since it is a knowable and since 
both (one’s own nature and the nature of the object) cannot 
be ascertained at the same time (4. 19-20). If this is said to 
be cognised by another mind, by what will the cognition of 
cognition be apprehended ? If by another this will mean ati - 
prasanga (extreme absurdity) in view of the vicious infinite series, 
and there will be confusion of memories. As many will be the 
cognitions of various buddhis so many will be the memories. 
Thus the opponent can be said to have confused everything 
by denying the existence of the sentient principle or purusa 
who is a witness of the buddhi . 27 

In short, there is hardly any dialectial criticism in the 
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Yoga-sutra. Only in the last chapter, there is refutation of the 
Buddhists who regard the citta as self-illuminating and who 
deny the existence of a soul, as also of external objects This 
is intended to prove the reality of things which, according to 
the Samkhya-Yoga, are never destroyed though they may 
undergo modifications. This became relevant especially when the 
problem of destruction of vasana (residual impressions) came 
up for discussion. The distinction between the knowable mind 
and the knower purusa is also shown here. Argument based 
on anavastha (vicious infinite series) and sahkara (confusion) 
is found employed here. 

Vaisesika Sutra—Vaisesika-sutra 2.1.8 ff shows how the 
existence of vayu (air) can be inferred from sparsa (touch) 
since it is the substrate of this quality. Vayu is also proved 
to be a substance ( dravya ), eternal (as atoms) and many. An 
objection is anticipated that no one has perceived vayu, so 
the inference from sparsa can only be of the type of samanyato- 
drs{a and so only based on verbal testimony ( tasmad agamikam — 
2.1.17). The answer to this is that people having supernormal 
powers must have perceived this substance for names are 
given only to things one knows directly. Thus that it has a 
name is itself a mark of inference (linga) to prove the exis¬ 
tence of vayu (2.1.18-19). Then it is shown that sabda (sound) 
can be the distinguishing feature of akasa alone and so can 
serve as a mark or linga of akasa which is supersensuous. 
Kanada refutes the view that the existence of akasa can be 
inferred from the fact that a man enters or goes out through 
the door and not through the wall. Exit through the wall is 
obstructed because of the conjunction of body, the substrate 
of action, with a substance, viz wall having touch (and not 
because akasa is absent there, since akasa is present every¬ 
where ) ( 2.1.20-28 ) 4.1. gives an argument proving certain 
things to be eternal and explains how the existence of such 
non-sensuous eternal things can be inferted. An existent thing 
devoid of a cause is eternal (sadakaranavat tan nityam-4A.\.), 
e.g. atom. Supersensuous things can be inferred from their 
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effects. Non-eternality of supersensuous things cannot be 
perceived, so it cannot be affirmed of such things; they are 
real (4.1.2-5). The Vaisesika-satro , it can be seen, attempts 
throughout to justify the existence and nature of its padarthas 
(categories). 

An interesting topic discussed at some length is : “Is sab da 
(word) connected with artha (the thing denoted, meaning) ?” 
Sabda is an attribute 1 ( guna ) of akasa , so it could not be 
connected with artha (thing); moreover, a guna is motionless, 
so sabda being a guna cannot reach the artha. If sabda were to 
come into contact with the artha, the expression l nasti’ (is not) 
could not be employed with reference to what is non-existent 
for there can be no conjunction with the non-existent. There¬ 
fore sabda and artha are not connected. It may be urged that 
we can have knowledge of the sarhyogin (substance, viz. man with 
a staff) from the staff, and of the samavayin (substance, horned 
animal) from the horns. Now the staff and the man and the 
horns and the animal are connected; similarly, since we have the 
knowledge of artha from sabda , the two must be connected. 
The answer to this is that the two cases are not parallel. Man 
with a staff and horned animal are perceptible, whereas here the 
relation of sabda and artha is imperceptible, so the knowledge 
of artha from sabda cannot be a reason ( hetu ) proving their 
connection. The Siddhantin treats the Purvapaksin’s argument 
as a jati (sophistical rejoinder). Moreover, if sabda were 
connected with artha , a person could know the artha simply 
on hearing the sabda (word) even when he is not aware of 
the convention in respect of its meaning. If it is argued 
that akasa is connected with sabda and artha is connected 
with akasa , so sabda and artha are connected, the answer to 
this is that this would cause confusion. All things are connected 
with akasaj which is all pervading, so which particular thing 
would the word denote? Hence sabda and artha are not 
connected. The knowledge of artha can be obtained from sabda 
due to convention (samaya) and not due to any relation between 
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them (7.2.15-24). * The relation of sabda and artha must have 
been a controversial and important topic of the times. Jaimini 
takes great pain in his Purva Mimamsa sutras to prove that 
the relation ef sabda and artha is eternal, and Kanada has 
almost gone out of his way to devote a number of sutras to 
this topic to show that sabda and artha are not related. The 
arguments employed here are quite nice and subtle. The sutras 
923-5 explain that verbal testimony is inference. 

It can be seen that the Vaisesika-sutra examines in its 
own way the categories of the Vaisesika system by showing 
their similarities and dissimilarities. It also tries to account 
for the number and size, perceptibility or otherwise and the 
like of things. At times an argument is anticipated and refuted. 
It has given a fairly good exposition of the problem whether 
sabda and artha are connected or not and comes to the 
conclusion that they are not. It puts forth reasons to prove 
that sabda or verbal testimony can be included in inference, 
that it is in fact inferential in characer. Kanada shows 
acquaintance with the j ati type of arguments though he has 
not branded them with the name l jati\ 

Purva Mimamsa Sutra -We shall here examine very briefly 
the method adopted by the Purva-Minuimsa-sutra in presenting 
in a systematic manner the contents of the Brahmatias and 
the procedure of sacrificial rites. We shall also note the dialec¬ 
tical modes implicit or explicit in the composition of the sutras . 
1.1. is called the Tarka-pada (Argumentative Quarter). 1.1.1. 
shows that Dharma can be known by means of verbal (i.e. 
scriptural) injunctions; the relation of word and its meaning is 
an intrinsic one and is therefore eternal; Instruction (upadesa) 
is the means of knowing Dharma; it is infallible regarding all 
that is imperceptible; it is a valid source of knowledge since 
it is independent, according to Badarayana (1.1.5). Then the 
Purvapaksa that sabda is a product and is non-eternal is 


* According to the G.O.S. Edition of Vaisesika Sutra with the 
commentary of Candrananda, there are a few additional sutras here. 
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refuted and it is proved that sabda is eternal (1.1.6—23). This 
topic is very interesting and is very carefully discussed as it 
is the very pivot of the Purva’ Mlmamsa system. Jaimini 
stresses that both accept that sabda is freshly perceived; now, 
a thing can be perceived if it is brought about by the causal 
apparatus, and even when it being unmanifest is manifested 
by certain factors; so it cannot necessarily be said that sabda 
is produced and so is non-eternal. The Naiyayika’s argument 
that sabda is non-eternal because it is a product—is a wrong 
one (-See The Chapter on jatis). Sutras 24-26 establish the 
expressiveness of the Vedic sentences; 27-32 prove that the 
Veda is apauruseya-not the work of any person, as against 
the view that it has an author. This is again a very important 
topic of the Purva Mlmamsa system and the arguments on 
both the sides are very apt and interesting. 1.2.1-18 establish 
the authority of arthavada (valedictory) passages in general. The 
Purvapaksa is that the purpose of the Veda lying in the 
enjoining of actions, those parts of the Veda which do not 
serve that purpose are useless, and in respect of these there¬ 
fore the Veda is declared to be non-eternal; moreover, herein 
we find the scriptures and the directly perceived facts contra¬ 
dicted, and so on and so forth. The Siddhantin’s contention 
is that being construed along with injunctions they would 
serve the purpose of commending those injunctions. He refutes 
at length the other arguments of the Purvapaksin . 1.2.19-25 
prove that such arthavada passages as resemble injunctions 
inasmuch as they say something not already known, are 
nevertheless not injunctions as the Purvapaksin would have us 
believe; if they be taken as injunctions, there would be a syntacti¬ 
cal split ( vakyabheda ). 1.2,31-53 refute the prima-facie view that 
mantras have no meaning, and prove that they certainly have 
a meaning. This topic is again very interesting and an important 
one for the Mlmamsaka. * 

1.3.1-7 discuss the authority of the Smrti texts in general, 
that i Sruti is more authoritative than the Smrti and that no 

* Compare the Kautsa commentary in Yaska’s Nirukta , 1. 
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authority attaches to Smrtis prompted by worldly motives. 
1 3.8-9 show that a word in Vedic and Smrti texts should 
always be understood in the sense assigned to it in the scriptures. 
Su. 1.3.10 says that the usage of words current among Mlecchas 
is also authoritative, and 1.3 i 1 — 14 show that the authority 
of the Kalpa-sutras is not a self-sufficient one. In all these cases, 
the Pfirvapaksa is either implicit or is expicitly stated. 1.3.24-29 
discuss the authoritativeness of grammatical Smrtis ‘Gciulf is 
grammatically correct, whereas ‘gdvi, ‘ goni , etc. are incorrect 
or vernacular forms of it. Are the latter forms rightly expressive 
of ‘cow 5 or not? The Pfirvapaksa is that they are expressive 
as there is actual cognition even with the help of them. The 
Siddhantin s view is that the utterance and use of incorrect 
words is only due to the slips on the part of the speaker, hence 
they cannot be believed to have an unbroken tradition behind 
them. Yet they can express the meaning only by reminding 
us of the correct word due to a part of the word being 
the same as that of the correct v\ord. I 3.30-35 establish that 
words denote class ( akrti , lit configuration) and through it 
the individual. Here the Purvapaksa that words cannot denote 
class is stated at length and then refuted. 1 4. discusses whether 
the names udbhid , cure , syena , etc. signify accessories of a 
sacrifice or are names of particular sacrifices, the latter being 
the Siddhanta (conclusion), and that doubts regarding the 
meaning of words and sentences are set aside by subsequent 
passages and consideration of the capacity of things. 

The second Adhyaya deals with the differentiation among 
actions, and matters subsidiary to it e.g. apurva , mantra etc. 
At the outset, verbs and nouns are defined and differentiated 
in order to give a rejoinder to the opponent's objection that 
all words denote activity. 2.1.30-31 show that mantras are not 
injunctive as against the Pfirvapaksa that they also are injunctive. 
2.1.46 gives the principle of 'syntactical unit 5 -one sentence. 
So long as a single purpose is served by a number of words 
which on being separated are found to be incapable of effecting 
that purpose, they form one sentence ( vdkya ). But when the 
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sentences are equally independent of one another they should 
be treated as syntactically distinct or as distinct sentences 
(yakyabheda ) (2.1 47). Incomplete sentences should be completed 
by elliptical extension (amisaiigci) as the passage that is supplied 
belongs equally to all But there can be no such elliptical 
extension wmre there is intervention of words which are not 
consistent with the passage to be supplied, and so cannot also 
be connected with it (2. t.48-49). 28 After this the Parvci-Mima msa- 
satra gives in If. 2 the grounds of differentiation among acts, 
the difference in the apurva of subsidiary acts, and other 
details pertaining to sacrificial ceremonies and their perform¬ 
ance. We need not pursue this further as this is sufficient to 
illustrate the method of the PurM-Mimamsa-sutras . They have 
not explicitly referred to or refuted any school of philosophical 
thought as their main concern is the sacrifice. But whenever 
a controversial problem or a topic in which an alternative is 
possible is to be discussed, the author gives a full statement of 
the other view or views and then establishes his own after refuting 
them. Each topic thus becomes the subject of a controversy 
or debate. Jaimini has, moreover, set forth the method of 
interpreting Vedic texts. For instance, in 5 I. he states the 
factors that determine the order of sequence (of rites) and in 
2.1 46-49 the principles of syntactical unit ()akya), syntactical 
split {yakyabheda) and elliptical extension ( anusahga ). The 
examples for illustrating the laws of interpretation ( nyaya) 
are all from texts pertaining to sacrificial rituals. As the 
sacrificial ritual has almost disappeared from the life of the 
people, these rules are not properly appreciated or sufficiently 
used. Even so, it continues to be recognised that the rules 
that Jaimini or his predecessors evolved are still found useful 
m the interpretation of law-texts and they have been so widely 
used that there is no important legal digest which does not 
draw upon the nyayas of Jaimini. The enunciation of these 
laws must have been the result of many discussions and 
controversies about the interpretation of Vedic texts, or proposi- 
1-88 
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tions in general and texts quoted in their support. After they 
were made clear, they must have been used in interpreting 
texts, particularly so in courts of justice. 

Brahma Sutra—After ind ; cating the subject of study and 
showing that Brahman is the Ultimate Reality from which the 
origination, etc. of the world proceed, the Brahmaputra shows 
the harmony of Vedic texts All scriptural passages have 
Brahman as their purport, and their differences are only 
apparent. Sutras 1.1.5-11 establish by various arguments that 
the cause of the world is a sentient ultimate principle which 
cannot be identified with the insentient Prakrti or Matter as 
the Samkhya holds. They refute the Samkhya interpretation 
put on certain Vedic passages cited in support of their own 
theory by the upholders of the Sariikhya system of philosophy. 
For instance, the Vedantin argues that if the meaning of the 
word 'seeing’ ('thinking’) is accepted as secondary or figurative, 
this is not true on account of the word l atman ’ (self) (gaunas 
cen natmasabdat-l.1.6). It may be urged that the word'seeing' 
is used in a secondary or figurative sense in some passages,— 
' That fire thought, that water thought ' (tat teja aiksata , ta cipa 
aiksanta-Chandogya Up. 6.2.3-4 ), and it may be so treated 
here. But this is not tenable, as the word 'self' is actually 
employed It is the self that sees or thinks and it is not 
necessary to look upon 'seeing’ as figurative In the passages, 
‘fire thought' or 'water thought', what thinks is the Selfacting 
through them. From this section onwards (i e. from I 1.12ff) 
we find a discussion whether certain terms used in the 
Upanisads refer to the Supreme Self, the individual soul or 
unintelligent matter—such terms being ananda , akasa , prana , 
jyotis , etc. All possible interpretations of these words are 
stated, which make the passage a controversial one. The 
Purvapaksin is supposed to plead for one or more of these, and 
then the Siddhantin refutes this and gives his own interpretation. 
Thus each adhikarana assumes the form of a controversy. 
1.4.1-3 give a Vedantic interpretation of such terms as maliat , 
avyakta } etc. which apparently seem to be technical terms of 
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the Samkhya, the Samkhya view being refuted at each step. 
14.14ff show that there is no conflict in passages pertaining 
to Brahman's causality and that it is Brahman that is the 
material and efficient cause of the world. Incidentally the nature 
of the Highest Self, as also the relation of the individual soul 
and the Highest Self, is discussed and views of Asmarathya, 
Audulomi and others are quoted. The last shtra of Adhyaya 1 
states, “Hereby all the doctrines (opposed to the Vedanta view) 
are explained' 5 . The Samkhya is the pradhanamalla (principal 
wrestler in the game of intellectual wrestling), and by refuting 
his doctrines, all doctrines can be looked upon as refUed. 

Argument from anupapatti , not being able to account for 
something or inappropriateness, is a favourite one with the 
author of th sBrahma-sWra. All other alternative explanations are 
rejected and one is accepted because there is some anupapatti 
involved in the former (See 1.1.16; 1.2.13) Asambhava (impossi¬ 
bility) or sambhavai possibility) is a similar basis of argument 
(1.2.17; 1.3.18; 1.3.26). Absence of conflict with the pratijna 
(thesis or position) and drsianta (example) or noncontradiction 
is regarded as an essential characteristic of a conclusion (—See 
prakrtis ca pratijna-drStantanuparodhat-\A.23 ), 

2.1.1-3 repudiate the Smrti opposed to Sruti, especially 
when the Smrti supports the Samkhya-Yoga view. The opponent 
should not argue that thus certain Smrti texts though authori¬ 
tative will have no scope at all, because the Smrti texts being 
of a conflicting character, if these be accepted others would 
have no scope. This is an example of a pratibandi , the urging 
of a fault same as that urged by the opponent. 2.1.4-11 refute 
the view that the sentient Brahman cannot be the cause of the 
insentient world on account of disparity in the natures of the 
cause and the effect. A number of problems whether insentient 
things can arise out of, and be merged in, a sentient cause and 
the like are discussed. The author of the Brahmasutra argues here 
that the faults and objections urged by the Samkhya against 
the Vedanta view are present in his view also ( svapaksadosac 
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ca~~ 2.1.10). And it is a rule that common faults should not be 
urged against each other. Of course to ascertain and prove 
one’s position, each party should try to answer these objections 
Urging of prasanga (contingency) is a favourite device of dialec¬ 
ticians. For instance, Badarayana argues here that if it it urged 
that quite a different conclusion from that of the Vedantin can 
be arrived at by means of reasoning, the answer to this is 
that if reasoning be solely relied on there would be the contin¬ 
gency of non-release (2.1.11) (—see also 2 1.21, 26). Here again 
the Samkhya is the principal opponent and by refuting the 
Samkhya theory, the author of the Brahma-sntra claims to 
have refuted other theories which are less reasonable (2,1.12). 
He also tries to account for the distinction between Brahman, 
the enjoying soul and the objects of enjoyment (13), and 
establishes the non-difference of the effect from the cause 
(14-20) He further ansv.^rs the objection that if the individual 
soul be non-different from Brahman, imperfections and faults 
like not doing what is beneficial to oneself would attach to 
Brahman (21-23). He discusses other questions such as 
Brahman’s independence of material and instruments of action 
(24-25), Brahman’s integrity being unaffected by the world 
(26-29), the manifold powers of Brahman, the world being 
His lila (sport), the problem of suffering and evil and inequality 
in lespect of the souls and their experiences (30-36), and 
shows that Brahman has all the qualities necessary for being 
the creator of the world. 37 

Brahma-sutra 2.2. is called the Tarka-pada . Here the author 
refutes the important philosophical views with regard to the 
cause of the world, which are opposed to the Vedantic positon 
—Samkhya (1-10), Vaisesika ( 11-17), Sarvastivada (18-27), 
Vijhanavada (28-32), Sunyavada (32, according to Ramanuja), 
Jainism (33-36), Saivism (37-41), Bhagavata view or Vaisnavism 
(42-15). The statement here is mainly based on argumentation— 
perhaps chiefly for the conviction of those who would not 
recognise the authority of the Vedas, or even the validity of 
verbal testimony and would demand a rational stand. The 
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Sutrakara has not stated here the view of the opponent; but 
presupposing acquaintance with it on the part of the reader, 
he straightaway starts refuting it by advancing arguments 
showing inconsistencies in the opponent’s position. For instance, 
he says that since the orderliness of the world is not possible 
on the Samkhya hypothesis, Pradhana inferred by the Samkhya 
cannot be the cause of the world ( rcicananupapattes ca 
nanumanam —2.2 1 ). 

Argument from anupapatti . as said above, is very common 
with the dialecticians (—see also 2 2.8); further a conclusion is dis¬ 
carded if it involves contradiction ( vipratisedhac ca’samanjasam 
—2.2.10). Rejection of an argument or theory because it involves 
vicious infinite series is found illustrated in the refutation of 
the Vaisesikas If the relation of inherence ( samavaya) be 
admitted between two things, then the samavaya which is 
different from them must be inherent in them by means of 
another samavaya and so on ad infinitum (samavayabhyupa 
gamac ca setmyad anavasthiteh —2.2.13). In the refutation of 
the Jaina view, it can be seen that the doctrine of Syadvada 
is brushed aside cursorily by saying that it cannot be accepted 
on account of the impossibility of contradictory attributes in 
one thing (naikasminnasambhavat-2.232). The Jainas also would 
not acept this in this form; when they affirm such contra¬ 
dictory attributes of one thing they always qualify their 
expression by svarupena (from the point of view of one’s 
character) or pararupetiafxom the point of view of another’s 
character), which the Sutrakara has conveniently ignored. This 
is an instance showing that sometimes in the enthusiasm for 
refutation the dialecticians misrepresented or imperfectly 
represented the opponent’s view. This would be an example of 
jalpa in practical life, the sole aim being victory. 

It may be noted here that Badarayarn starts here with 
the refutation of the Samkhya and then refutes the doctrine 
of the Vaisesika, the Buddhist, the Jaina, the Saiva and the 
Bhagavata schools. The Samkhya stands nearest the Vedanta 
doctrine; it admits the non-difference of cause and effect; 
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and is acceptable in one form or other to Smrti texts. So 
Badarayana repudiates it first. This was one way of refuting 
rival philosophies. The pradhana-malia is defeated first and 
then it is easy to repudiate the others. In later philosophical 
literature we find a different method adopted. The most alien or 
distant philosophical theory or doctrine is stated and another 
school is made to refute it, the corresponding doctrine of this 
school being refuted by another, and so on till one comes to 
a theory which is very near one’s own, which being refuted, 
one’s own theory is established. This method we find adopted 
in Abhayadeva’s commentary on the Sanmati-tarka , and in the 
Sarvadarsanasaiigraha and such other works. 

The author of the Brahma-sTitra has considered other 
attempts at the interpretation of the Upanisads and summa¬ 
rised their resuLs The ancient teachers cited seem to have 
entertained different views on important points of doctrine 
such as the relation of the individual soul and Brahman and 
the like. Some of these are stated and Badarayana’s view is 
defended" Thus the Brahma-sutra indulges in the refutation 
of rival systems of philosophy and ihe criticism of other 
traditions of Vedantic thought. Each adhikarana is in the form 
of a controversy; or the Punapaksin’s argument is anticipated 
(-id cet ) and refuted. 

Nyaya i>uira : The first chapter of the Nyaya-sutra is 
concerned, as Vatsyayana sa>s, with the enumeration and 
definition of the Nyaya categories. The fifth chapter also gives 
the varieties of jad (futile lejoir.der) and mgrehesikanas 
(grounds of censure). In 1.2.15-17, an objection is anticipated 
that upacara chcila (figurative quibble) is not different from 
vak chala( verbal quibble) and answered by saying that they are 
different: if some similarity be sufficient reason to regard 
them as one, then on account of some similarity, however 
slight, all the chalas could be brought under one variety only. 
This is a criticism of a view which accepted only two varieties 
of chala (-see chala in Car aka Samhild and Updyahrdaya). 
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From the second chapter onwards the author of the 
Nyaya-sutra examines these categories by putting forth the 
likely arguments that could be advanced by the parvapaksin 
and refuting them. He starts with the examination *of the 
concept of samsaya (doubt) (2.1-7). As against the definition 
of doubt given earlier (l.t 23), the Parvapaksin urges that no 
doubt can arise either from the definite cognition of properties 
common to several objects or from the definite cognition of 
characters belonging to only one of the objects, or from the 
cognition of diversity of opinions or from that of uncertainty. 
On the contrary, where there is diversity of opinions there 
is certainty of conviction. Further, since uncertainty itself is 
quite certain in its uncertain character, no doubt can arise 
from it. ( Vatsyayana adds that if uncertainty is not quite 
certain in its own character, it would mean that it is not a 
real uncertainty at all, and in this case also no doubt should 
arise.) Lastly, says the Parvapaksin , doubt would never cease, as 
the property whose cognition gives rise to doubt continues to 
exist. The Sutrakara's rejoinder to these arguments is that when 
doubt is held to arise only from such a cognition as has 
been described (in 1.1.23) as not apprehending the specific 
character of any one object, there is no possibility of either 
there being no doubt at all, or of there arising a doubt that 
would be unceasing. The arguments in the purvapaksa here 
seem to be those of some sceptical philosopher and speak 
highly of the development of dialectical thought of the time. 
We find a few such rare glimpses of advanced dialectical 
criticism as early as the Sutras , and especially in the Maha - 
bhasya of Patanjali (2nd cent. B.C.). In 2.1.8-20 there is a 
dialectical examination of the pramanas in general. The 
Purvapaksa (prima-facie view) is that perception and the rest 
cannot be regarded as sources of cognition ( pramana) on 
account of the impossibility of connecting them with any of 
the three points of time. If the pramana exists already before 
the object, then perception cannot be produced by the contact 
of the sense-organs with the object. If the pramana comes 
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into existence afier the object then by whose instrumentality 
could the thing be cogmsed and thereby become the prameya 
(object of knowledge)? If the two come into existence 
simultaneously, then inasmuch as each cognition is restricted 
to its own object, there can be no sequence among cognations 
(hi.8-11). The answer to this is that the denial itself is the 
cause or instrument of the cognition of the impossibility of 
pramanas and so there can be no denial as it is impossible to 
connect it with any of the three points of time; since all the 
pramanas have been denied, the denial itself cannot be established. 
If the character of pramana is admitted in the case of reasoning, 
the denial becomes restricted to only a few from among the 
pramanas,— which is not proper. There should be no denial of 
prameyas with regard to all the three points of time as their 
existence as cause and effect is proved in the same manner 
as that of the musical instrument is proved by its sound. 
Pramana itself can be a prameya as the names are applied 
according to circumstances The weighing balance, for instance, 
which is a pramcina (the means of ascertaining the weight of 
things) is a prameya also as regards its own accuracy (2.1.12-16). 
Here the phrvapaksin raises a point: If the pramcincis are 
cognised by means of pramanas, then this involves the possi¬ 
bility of other pramanas and so on infinitely (that is to say, 
there is the fault of anavastha, vicious infinite series;. If another 
pramana is not operative in respect of a pramana, then just 
as the cognition of the pramana would be accomplished without 
the operation of a pramana , so could the cognition of the 
prameya (object of cognition) also (2.1.17-lh). The answer to 
this is that it is not so, as the apprehension of th zpramanas 
is similar to that of lamp-light. 50 There is no absolute rule, 
as in the case of certain things we find that other instruments 
are inoperative, while in others it is found that they a?e not 
inoperative (2.1 19) 31 Sutras 20-29 examine and defend the 
definition of perception especially in view of the charge of the 
Purvapaksin that all the causes of perceptual cognition are 
not mentioned, 30-32 state and refute the view of the 
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Purvapaksin that perception is only inference because only a 
partef a thing is perceived and the cognition of the composite 
who'e (avayavin) proceeds from ir. 33-36 examine the nature 
of the avayavin and refute the Purvapaksa that there is no real 
thing corresponding to the conception of the whole The Puna * 
paksin says that we have the conception of ‘one' in respect 
of a number of constituents of a forest or army because owing 
to distance, their distinctness cannot be perceived; similar is 
the case with other things because the distinctness of the atoms 
is not cognised. The Siddhantin s answer is that the two cases 
are not parallel. The trees and the constituents of the army 
can be individually perceived, whereas the atoms are super- 
sensuous. Therefore the avayavin is perceived as also the parts. 
In 37-3% the Purvapaksin gives examples of inferences which 
are not true, thereby showing that inference has no validity 
or does not yield true knowledge; and the Siddhantin refutes 
the Purvapaksin's arguments saying that if a particular inference 
is fallacious, it is due to the fault of the person putting it 
forth and not because inference has no validity. 39-43 examine 
the nature of Time especially in view of the contention of the 
Purvapaksin that there is no present time, for when an object 
falls, the only possible points of time are—that which has been 
fallen through, and that which has to be fallen through. 
In 2.1.4 1-48 the Purvapaksa is that upamcina (analogy) can be 
included in inference; there can be no analogy on the basis 
of either perfect or partial resemblance. In 2 1.49-56 the 
Purvapaksa that sabda (word, verbal testimony) is anumana 
(inference) is examined at length and it is proved that there 
can be no relation between word and its meaning ( as the 
Mimarhsaka believes) as the meaning of a word is based on 
convention. 57-68 deal with sabda in its particularity i.e. the 
Vedic word. The Purvapaksin’s contention is that sabda can¬ 
not be regarded as a pramana because of such defects as 
falsity, contradiction and tautology. The Siddhantin s rejoinder 
is that it is not so, as the failure is due to deficiencies m the 
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action, the agent and the means, the contradiction is only 
apparent and repetitions have a purpose; and so on. 

2.2.1-12 examine and refute the claim of Aitihya (tradition), 
Arthapatti ( implication \ Sambhava (inclusion) and Ab'hava 
(negation or non-apprehension) to be pramanas. Sutras 2.2 13-19 
give an exposition and proof of the non-eternity of sabda. In the 
course of the discussion, arguments and objections of the Purva¬ 
paksin who holds that sabda is eternal are anticipated and refuted. 
The Purvapaksin employs chala (quibble) at one place : “When 
a thing is ‘different’, it is 4 different ’ from something that is 
‘different’ from it, and what is ‘different’ from the ‘different’ 
must be ‘non-different’, so that there is nothing that can be 
regarded as ‘different ' ( anyad anyasmad ananyatvad ananyad 
ity anyatabhavah— 2.2.31). The Siddhantin’s rejoinder to this 
is that if there is no conception of the ‘difference’, ‘there can 
bi none of‘non-difference' as the two conceptions are mutually 
relative*/ tadabhave nastyananyaia tayor itaretarapeksasiddheh 
2 2.32). In continuation of this discussion, sutras 40-56 examine 
and refute what is meant by the modification of letter-sounds 
(varna); It is established that there is no modification in letter- 
sounds as would justify the continuity of their existence. Here 
too the Purvapaksin employs chala— “ As there is constancy 
in non-constancy, it is not right to say that there is no constancy” 
(aniyame niyamdn na'niyamah—2.2 54). 57-68 give the definition 
of word and discuss what a word means. There are differences 
of opinion that a word means the individual (vyaktf), con¬ 
figuration ( akrti ) or the universal ( samanya ). The Nyaya view 
is that all three constitute the denotation of a word; it is 
established by refuting the other views. It can be seen that the 
whole of the second chapter is devoted to the examination of 
pramanas , their definition, validity, number and the like 
problems pertaining to them, which all the schools of philosophy 
discussed. 

Sutras 3.1.1-3 show that the soul is distinct from the 
sense-organs, and 4-6 refute the view that it is identical with 
the body (—refutation of the Lokayafa view cr the Tajjiva - 
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tacchariravada). 7-15 refute the view that the visual organ is 
one only ( caksurcidvaita ); being two it could not be the soul 
which is one. 1(1-18 refute the view that the mind is the soul. 
19-27 show that the soul is eternal and it does not originate, 
28-32 examine the exact nature of the body—that it is composed 
of earth—and refute other views, Sutras 33-53 are highly 
dialectical in character. They refute the view that the senses 
are not made up of elemental substances, and while proving 
that they have a material character, objections are repeatedly 
anticipated (- ~iticet y if it be urged—) and answered. 54-63 refute 
the view that there is only one sense-organs and the objection 
that their objects being many, the sense-organ, also should be 
many and not only five; and prove that there are five sense- 
organs of the same nature as the five elemental substances. 
64-75 examine the objects of the respective sense-organs and 
the qualities that the elemental substances have; here also 
the Purvapaksa that each one of the substances has only one 
quality is stated and refuted. 

3.2.1-9 discuss whether buddhi (cognition) is eternal or non¬ 
eternal. At many places the Nyaya-sutra states what the 
ground of such a controversy is. For instance, here it is said 
that the doubt whether huddhi is eternal or non-eternal arises 
due to its similarity to action and akasa (3.2.1. See also 3.1.54, 
4.2.44). In problems pertaining to the sense-organs, buddhi , 
eternality or non-eternality etc. the Purvapaksin is mostly the 
Samkhya. In connection with the question of the eternality 
or non-eternality of buddhi , 10-17 state and refute the theory 
that things of the world are in perpetual flux and perish in 
a moment (ksanabhariga-refutauon of the Buddhist view of 
perpetual flux). 18-41 prove that buddhi (cognition) is not a 
quality of the sense-organs, or the object or the mind, but 
is a quality of atman (soul). Arguments based on the probans 
being itself one that requires to be proved, or the position 
of the opponent being liable to the same objection and the 
like are found advanced here. Objections on the part of the 
Purvapaksin and on the part of other schools of thought are 
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anticipated and answered with the result that the problem is 
treated in a highly dialectical fashion. 42-45 discuss the point : 
'Granting that buddhi (cognition) is non-eternal, does it perish 
as soon as it is produced, or does it endure for some time ?’ 
The objection that if cognition were evanescent, the perception 
of things would be always indistinct, like the indistinct per¬ 
ception of colour during lightning-flash—is answered by saying 
that the very reason put forward (viz. cognition is evanescent) 
implies the admission of what is sought to be denied; further 
even if it is evanescent, the perception of things can be distinct 
like the distinct perception of the continuous seiies of lamp- 
flames. ^6—55 establish that consciousness is not a quality of 
the body even though it is believed to be found when the 
body is present and absent when the body is absent, objections 
and analogies put forth by the opponent being refuted. 56-59 
say that there is only one mind in one body and that it 
is atomic as against the view that there must be a plurality of 
minds as we perceive a number of actions (— cognitions—) 
appearing simultaneously. 60-72 show that the body is formed 
under the influence of the persistence of the effect of previous 
actions and not independently of kanuan as the Nastikas 
would have us believe. Here a number of absurdities are shown 
to be involved in the opponent's position (prasattgapatii), 

4.1.3-9 give a classification of dosas (defects) into three 
groups— raga (desire), dvesci (hatred) and moha (ignorance) by 
anticipating objections (—e.g. since between moha and the other 
two there is the relation of cause and effect, it follows that 
moha is something different from the dosas-) and refuting 
them. 10-13 treat dialectically the problem of rebirth. Sutras 
14ff. state the views of different dialecticians ( Pravadukas as 
Vatsyayana calls them) and refute them; even in between the 
argument an objection on the part of the opponent is 
anticipated and refuted, so that a fair chance is given to the 
opponent to justify bis own position and only after that it 
is taken to be refuted. This is the usual practice of the 
Nyaya-sntra. The views stated and refuted here are—(i) Things 
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are produced out of negation (14-18), (ii) God is the cause 
of the universe (19-21), 33 (iii) the world is a result of chance 
(22-24), (iv) all things are non-eternal (25—28), (v) all things 
are eternal (29-33), (vi) eveiything is unique, there is no unity 
( 34 -36); (vii) all is mere void (37-40), (viii) Samkhyaikcinta, 
dogmatic assertion with regard to the exact number of things 
(1 1 —43). Sutras 4 1.44-54 discuss fruition of action and prove 
that it comes after rebirth, and that it does not appear 
immediately. 55-58 examine the nature of pain and refute 
the belief of some that there can be no pleasure whatsoever. 
59-68 treat final* release ( apavarga) by refuting the position 
that there can be no final release, since there is the concate¬ 
nation of debts, afflictions ( k/esci) and activity. 

4.2.4-17 deal wiih components (avayava) and composite 
whole (avayavin) and at length state and repudiate the 
Buddhist’s denial of avayavin. 18-25 say that according to the 
Anupalambhika (Negationist) all things are non-existent, and 
accordingly he denies the atom also, but this is not true. 
26-35 repudiate the denial of the external world and 36-37 
the denial of all, including buddhi (consciousness). 

From the above survey, it is evident that the Nyaya-sutra 
conducts a sort of Pariksa (examination) by pointing out why 
a doubt is likely to arise, postulating a Purvapaksa and 
answering it by the Uttara-paksa. The different topics are treated 
as if they were subjects of controversy, especially in the part 
dealing with ‘examination’ (Chapters 2-4). The Purvapaksa is 
given full scope in respect of presentation, and then it is 
refuted; even after this, fine objections or clarification on the part 
of the Purvapaksin or a third parly are anticipated and refuted. 
We find in the Nyaya-sutra, a more logical criticism of the 
opponent's view on the basis of specific principles of dialectical 
criticism (such as sadhyasama, etc.) than we find in the other 
Sutras. Moreover, in connection with the Nyaya-sutra , 
Vatsyayana clearly enunciates the procedure of dialectical 
examination; first the categories are enumerated, then they are 
defined and then this definition and the particular category as 
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such are examined. 33 The Nyaya-sutm itself does not mention 
this procedure, but if we examine the order of ihe treatment we 
find that it is implicit though it cannot be said to be wholly 
lacking in, as for example, the Vaisesika-sutra. 

Conclud.ng we might say of the different darsanika Sutras 
that the Yoga-sutra and the Vaisesika sutra, (especially the 
former) very rarely attempt any dialectical examination of 
their own tenets or categories, though this is not entirely 
missing in the Vaisesika-sutra The Yoga-sutra , in Chapter-4, 
while asserting and establishing the reality of things, has in 
view, as seen before, the Buddhist as the purvapaksin. 
Similarly, the Vaisesika sutra when it shows that there is no 
connection between sabda and artha is, as a matter of fact, 
tefuting the contention of the Mlmariisakas that their relation 
is eternal. The Purva-Mimamsa sutra and the Brahma-sutra 
have each a Tarka-pada. The Purva-Mimamsd-sutra postulates 
a purvapaksa in the discussion of each topic, especially so in 
the Tarka-pada and the exposition of each topic assumes a 
dialectical form. This is true of the Brahma-sutra also with 
this in addition that the important systems of philosophical 
thought are refuted in the Tarka-pada, In fact the whole of 
the Tarka-pada is dialectical in character. Though not attaching, 
in so many words, any importance to tarka in respect of the 
higher problems of philosophy,the composition of the Brahma- 
sutra is dialectical in character. In the course of refutation, 
arguments on the part of the Purvapaksin or a third party are 
anticipated ( iti cel) and repudiated. The exposition of the 
Nyaya-sutra also is highly dialectical in character. After 
enumerating and defining the categories, it examines them 
critically, and presupposes powerful arguments against them 
as accepted by the Nyaya school. Arguments against the 
validity of the pramanas also are stated and answered. 

Samkhya Karika— A contemporary sutra of the Samkhya 
system is not extant, but we may consider here the Samkhya- 
Karika (second cenh-fourth cent. AD.) of Isvara Krstvi, the 
earliest extant Samkhya work. The very first karika comprises 
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a question or objection and its answer ; “ There being in this 
world an impediment caused by the three kinds of pain 
(duhkha\ there arises a desire for enquiring into the means 
of alleviating them. And if it is urged that the enquiry is 
superfluous on account of there being known cures for the 
same, we answer that it is not so, because these latter are 
neither ctr'ain nor final. 034 The revealed (Vedic) is like the 
perceived. It is associated with impurity, destruction and 
inequality. Other than that is better—proceeding as it does from 
the right cognition of the manifest (mahat, etc}, the unmanifest 
( Pradhana) and the knower ( purusa ) (1-2). Here the author 
is trying to justify the Samkhya position by pointing out its 
indispensability if pain is to be absolutely eliminated. We 
have here clearly a proper type of dialectical argument. First 
the problem of Sarhkbya philosophy is stated, then a rejoinder 
is formulated as the purvapaksa and this in its turn is denied 
by proper arguments and then the final position is stated. 
This becomes the justification of the whole system. The Vedic 
rites are here criticised as impure and involving destruction 
and inequality. 

We find an important principle of critical investigation 
laid down in th q Samkhyu-karika, viz. a knowable is established 
by means of a source of valid knowledge (prameyasiddhih pra' 
manaddhi-SK. 4). All dialecticians are unanimous in recognising 
this as the fundamental principle of discussion. Even the sceptical 
thinkers repudiate all the categories of thought by postulating 
this as the accepted standard of dialectical criticism and showing 
the inconsistencies involved in the different conceptions of the 
pramanas and consequently of the prameyas or knowables. 
The formulation of this principle was thus an important land¬ 
mark in the history of dialectical thought. Karika 7 states the 
factors due to vhich even an existent thing may not be perceived. 
This signifies that it is wrong to argue that an entity is not 
existent because it is not perceived. Prakrti is one such entity 
which though existent is not perceived on account of its 
subtlety, but can be ascertained from its effects —mahat, etc. 
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(SK. 8 . This implies the refutation of the position that what 
cannot be perceived is non-existent. Karika 9 gives reasons 
to establish that the effect is existent in the cause. It may 
be stated here that argumentation (aha) is mentioned first 
among the eight siddhis (accomplishments), along with oral 
instruction, study, the three-fold suppression of pain, intercourse 
of friends and gifts—ignorance ( viparyaya ), incapacity ( asakti) 
and contentment ( tusii) being the three-fold curb on siddhis. z ~° 
This shows the importance the Samkhyas, or rather all thinkers, 
attach to reasoning or the spirit of critical inquiry. The Samkhya 
Karika , it is noteworthy, establishes the Sarhkhya categories 
on the basis of reasoning. 

The early Commentaries on the Sutras—We may now 
briefly examine the Bhasyas (commentaries) on the Sutras of 
the- different systems of philosophy to enable us to form an 
idea how dialectical discussions entered the texture of the 
philosophy of the different systems of thought. 

Vatsyayana (fourth century AD.) who has written a 
Bhasya on the Nyaya-sutra• adopts the style of a teacher 
expounding philosophical problems to his disciple. The 
question l kasmat' (‘why so V) is repeatedly asked and answeied. 
As a matter of fact, the Indian bhasyakara always has in view 
an audience* In his introductory remarks on Nyaya-sutra 1*1.1, 
Vatsyayana has explained the effectiveness of the pramanas and 
has show? that the real nature of things is dependent .(for its 
being accepted or rejected or treated with indifference) on the 
pramatr (cogniser), pramana (source of valid cognition.), 
prameya (cognised object, knowable) and pramiti (valid cog¬ 
nition). He further explains what the Teal nature’ of things 
signifies. It is nothing else but ‘being’ or ‘existence' in the 
case of that which ‘is’, and ‘non-being’ or ‘non-existence’ in the 
case of that which ‘is not’. That is to say, when something 
that ‘is’ is apprehended as being or existent, so that it is 
apprehended as what it really is and not as something of a 
contrary nature (i.e. as non-existent), and when a non-entity 
is apprehended as such, i,e. as what it really is and not as 
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something of a contrary nature, then that which is thus 
apprehended constitutes the true nature of the thing. Raising 
the question how a non-entity can be cognised by means of 
a pramanci, he answers it In explaining sntra i. 1.1, Vatsyayana 
explains the purpose and connection of the treatise and 
anticipating an objection why doubt, etc. are mentioned when 
they can be included in either the pramanas or the prameyas , 
answers it. He shows that doubt and the other topics form 
integral factors of the science of reasoning, and also explains 
what motive ( prayojana ) could be present in the three kinds 
of debate— vcida, jalpa , vitanda mentioned among the topics, 
especially the last, because the true vaitandika does not accept 
anything.lt is a practice with Indian commentators to expound 
at the very outset the four anubandhas (bonds of connection, 
moving considerations ) which should also be referred to 
implicitly in the mangala stanza if any. The four anubandhas 
are (i) adhikarin, person qualified, or adhikara , what qualifi¬ 
cations are required for the study, (ii) visaya , subject-matter, 
( ; ii) sambandha, what connection there is between the subject- 
matter and the book itself ( pratipadya-pratipadakabhava), and 
(iv) prayojana, purpose to be served by the study. 30 The 
commentator also tries to justify the order in which the 
different topics are mentioned and discussed. The method of 
treatment has been clearly analysed by Vatsyayana when he 
says ; Trividha ca’sya sdstrasya pravrttih—uddeso laksanam 
pariksci ceti ( —NB, 1.1,3 )—The procedure of this sastra is 
three-fold—enumeration of topics, definition and examination. 
This last involves criticism of definitions on the basis of 
the criteria of the definition being narrow ( avpapti ), too wide 
(ativyapti), q tc. and the faults of vicious infinite series (anava* 
stha ), self-dependence (atmasraya), itaretarasraya (mutual 
dependence), etc. These comprehend the main elements of a 
dialectical discussion. 

Commenting on Nyaya-sutra 1.1.3 which enumerates the* 
pramanas recognised by the Nyaya system, Vatsyayana raises 
1-90* 
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an important question : Do the pramanas have common 
objects, that is to say, can the different pramanas operate 
with respect 10 one object ( pramana-samplavd), or is the 
scope of the pramanas restricted within mutually exclusive 
limits (— pramcina-viplava) ? This is in view of the Buddhists who 
•are pramana-viplavavadins y or in whose view the pramanas 
have their own exclusive objects—svalaksana, unique particular 
being the object of perception, and samanya, universal that 
of inference. While giving an exposition of the definition of 
perception (1.1.4), Vatsyayana explains the significance of 
every term and justifies why other factors (e.g. mind) contri¬ 
buting to the rise of perceptual cognition are not mentioned. 
Commenting on the term ‘ avyapadesya ’ ' not expressible, ' 
‘devoid of verbal expression/ he says that it is meant to refute 
the view of those who hold that no perception is free from 
verbal representation and examines it at length. In his commen¬ 
tary on the Nyaya-sutra 1.1.22 which defines final release 
as absolute freedom from pain, etc. he refutes at length the 
Vedantin's view that in the state of emancipation there is 
manifested the eternal happiness of the soul just like its 
ubiquity, and when that happiness is manifested the soul is 
absolutely free and becomes happy. He repeatedly anticipates 
arguments in support of the Vedantin's view, as also the 
Vedantin's objections to the Nyaya position and repudiates 
these by showing the anomalies involved. The discussion is 
highly dialectical in character. 

Commenting on Nyaya-sutra 1.1.32 which enumerates the 
members (avayava) of a syllogism, Vatsyayana refers to some 
logicians who recognise ten members—desire to know (jijnasa), 
doubt ( samsaya ), capacity to accomplish what is desired 
(sakya-praptl), purpose ( prayojana) and dispelling of doubt 
f samsaya-vyudasa) in addition to the five mentioned in the 
Sutra —and explains that the author of the Nyaya-sutra has 
not recognised the former five members as they are not 
cognitive in character and so cannot prove anything directly. 
It may be noted that the nature of these also is dialectical in 
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character, the ten members jointly giving rise to a picture 
of a debate inasmuch as they show how the question arises, 
what is the cause of doubt, and the like. They were eliminated 
to prune the syllogism of its practical associations and make 
it more theoretical and logical. Even so it retains a dialectical 
character, the different avayavas being like answers to questions. 
Vatsyayana similarly refutes a suggested interpretation of the 
Nyayasutra 1 2.9 defining the fallacious probans kalcitita 
(belated), in view of the Buddhist view with regard to kalatita , 
reversal of the order of the avayavas of the syllogism. In his 
Bhasya on Nyaya-sutra 2.1.19 he has anticipated a number of 
objections on the part of the opponent and answered them 
especially because this pertains to an important point, whether 
pramana (cognition) is self-luminous or not, and the Nyaya- 
sutra apparently seems to favour the view that pramana is 
self-luminous—which goes against the Nyaya view. Vatsyayana 
establishes at length the reality of the avayavin (composite 
whole) as distinct from the avayavas (components) in his commen¬ 
tary on Nyaya-sutra 2.1.35 as this was again one of the points 
of controversy with the Buddhists who do not recognise the 
reality of the avayavin. Discussing the authoritativeness of the 
Veda, Vatsyayana refutes the Mimarhsa view that word (. sabda) 
is eternal (2.1.68). 

In the fourth chapter of the Nyaya-sutra there is, as 
stated above, the refutation of rival views. In the commentary 
on this chapter Vatsyayana’s dialectical skill is revealed. -He 
has criticised the opponent's view by exposing all the anomalies 
involved in his line of argument; here he has employed many 
of the principles of dialectical criticism laid down in the 
Nyaya-sutra , fallacies, anavastha and the like tarkas and so 
on. To take one instance, Nyaya-sutra 4.1.37 states the Sunya- 
vadin’s view before refuting it. All things must be non-entities, 
because all things are known to be mere negations of one 
another ( sarvam abhavo bhavesv itaretarabhava-siddfieh ). The 
author of the Nyaya-sutra himself refutes this in 4.1.38, but 
before that Vatsyayana offers his own answer to the Sunya- 
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vadin’s contention and this answer is expressed in a typically 
dialectical fashion : The assertion put forwaid cannot be right 
because there is contradiction (a) between the two terms of 
the proposition, viz. ‘all things’ and‘non-entities’ (—if they be 
things they cannot be non-enities), and (b) between the 
proposition and the statement of the probans (-If all things 
are non entities, it is not possible for things to be the negation 
of one another and if things are negation of one another, then 
‘all things’ cannot be ‘non-entities’). 37 Here vycighata (contra¬ 
diction) in the opponent’s assertion is exposed. 

It can be seen that though Vatsyayana is quite early among 
the commentators whose works are extant (fourth century 
A.D), he has refuted the theories of rival views very often. 
The Nyaya-sutra is itself dialectical in character, so Vatsyayana 
rarely got a chance to introduce discussions and refutations 
of his own. But he critically and dialectically examined the 
categories of the Nyaya system and repudiated rival views 
whenever he got an opportunity. His dialectical skill is fully 
revealed in such passages. The Bhasya of Vatsyayana provided 
Dirinaga (perhaps his contemporary) the ground and the 
material for attacks on realism. Uddyotakara (635 A.D.\ author 
of the Nyaya-varttika defended Vatsyayana against the attacks 
of Dirinaga and vehemently warded off and demolished the 
criticisms of Dirinaga. Uddyotakara has very carefully 
examined the categories of the Nyaya system and tried to 
fortify it against all possible attacks at weak points by refining 
and rendering precise the presentation of different problems. 
He is very tenacious, though not always just in his dialectical 
criticisms which often take the shape of a jalpa (see his 
criticism of the Buddhist definition of Praiyoksa —NV. 1.14, 
pp. ff). Vacaspati (841 A.D.) devotes a major portion of his 
Nyaya-varttika-tatparya ilka to the exposition and repudiation 
of Buddhist theories. He is well known for his exemplary 
impartiality, open-mindedness and true philosophic spirit. To 
take but one instance he was, along with others who are 
mostly forgotten, mainly responsible for the introduction of 
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the concept of nirvikalpa pratyaksa (indeterminate perception) 
into the classical Nyaya system, though it had earlier entered 
the Brahmanical field through the formulation of the theory 
of perception By Prasastapada and Kumarila, probably due to 
the influence of the Buddhist view of perception. Prasastapada 
and Prabhakara and Kumarila also were influenced by Buddhist 
views through they were original thinkers and though they 
tried to dialectically examine and repudiate Buddhist theories. 
We can say that the period between the fourth or fifth century 
A.D. and the tenth century and beyond was the age of 
controversies and polemical writings of a high order, in which 
the different systems criticised one another and even while 
defending themselves against rival attacks benefited and were 
inspired to develop their philosophical views on account of 
the influence of other philosophical systems and in view of 
some jmt criticism levelled at one another. Udayana (tenth 
century A.D. ) among other Naiyayikas is well known for 
his dialectical skill as evinced by his NyayakusumciTijali and 
Atmatatlxa-viveka. He has, further, enhanced the scope of 
different dialectical categories, as we have seen before, by 
accommodating the different dialectical devices and principles 
of dialectical criticism, employed in actual debates and in 
polemical works, viihin the scheme or framework of the 
Nyaya-sutra. 

Prasastapada ( fifth century A.D.) gives in his Bhasya a 
systematic account of the Vaisesika system by way of a running 
commentary. Pie hardly ever indulges in the criticism of rival 
views, though when he gives at length the arguments to prove 
the existence of a soul he must have had in view the tenets 
of some who did not accept a soul, or did not accept that 
it could be established by inference. At times he pre-supposes 
and states possible objections on the part of the opponent 
and answers them (e.g while treating visesa particularity, 
and samavaya , inherence). In his ontological views, Piasastapada 
remained thoroughly realistic, bui his logic was very strongly 
influenced by Buddhist views as can be seen from his Bhasya . 
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The commentaries Vyomavati of Vyomasiva and Kandah of 
Sridhara, are highly polemical in character and state and refute 
tbe views and definitions of rival schools, especially the 
Buddhists. 

Sahara (fifth century A.D.) has, in his commentary on the 
Purva-Mimarhsa-sutra adopted a dialectical style. He repeatedly 
anticipates an objection on the part of the purvapaksin and 
answers it. Thus he examines all possible interpretations and all 
possible alternatives in the explanation of a satra or the formu¬ 
lation of a theory (see 1.1.2, 1.1.5 where he discusses the relation 
of word with its meaning and the trustworthy character of the 
Veda). Sahara has introduced the question whether cognitions 
have or do not have corresponding objects in the external 
world. Here he intends to refute the Vijhanavadins. The Purvu- 
Miniamsa-sTitras themselves are dialectical in character; more¬ 
over, they are mostly concerned with matters pertaining to 
dharma , its knowledge from the Veda , the trustworthy character 
of the Veda , the authority of sruti and smrti and the interpre¬ 
tation of Vedic passages in relation to the performance of 
sacrificial rites and the like topic?. Consequently there is not 
much scope for an independent critical examination or refuta¬ 
tion of rival philosophical viev/s and Sahara therefore, could 
not display his knowledge and dialectical skill in this respect, 
though as said above his commentary mostly assumes the 
form of a controversy. 

Kumarila plunged headlong into the stormy waters of 
polemics and slated and criticised, in his Slokavarttika, rival 
theories of knowledge, sources of knowledge and the like. 
While commenting on 1.1.4 in his Slokavarttika , Kumarila 
has critically examined the definition of pratyaksa (perception) 
as given in the Purva Mimarhsa-sutra and its interpetation 
by earlier commentators. He also states at length the Samkhya 
doctrine of the functioning of the sense-organs in relation to 
their objects, with a view to establish the ‘contact-theory’ in 
opposition to the Buddhist view. He repeatedly refers to 
Nyaya-Vaisesika and Buddhist views on problems associated 
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with the process of perception. Kumarila also tries to justify 
why Sahara initiated the discussion of cognition being with 
or without corresponding objects in the external world. He 
shows that if cognitions were without corresponding external 
objects as held by the Vijhanavadins, all the doctrines and 
subjects treated in the Mimamsa w'ould be baseless and a 
treatment of these altogether unreasonable. He has stated and 
refuted at length the Niralambanavada ( Idealism ) and the 
Sunyavada. Giving an exposition of inference, Kumarila treats 
at length the Nyaya view regarding the probandum (. sadhyci) 
the probans (hetu) and the like. He further raises objections 
to the division of inference into pratyaksatodrsta-sambandha 
(where the relation of concomitance between the hetu and the 
sadhya is said to have been directly perceived elswhere) and 
samanyatodrsta-sambandha (where it is determined on the basis 
of analogy) and refuses to see any difference between them 
(138 ff). He discusses at length the Buddhist and the Vaisesika 
view that sab da (verbal testimony) can be included in anumana 
(inference) as against the Samkhya view which accepts them 
as distinct without pointing out any adequate grounds of 
difference. He has also controverted the Nyaya theory that 
the object of upamana is the recognition of the denotation 
of the name, e.g. gavaya. He takes great pains to establish 
arthapatti (implication) and abhava (negation) as pramtinas 
(sources of knowledge) and anticipates and answers objections 
for the purpose. He has dealt with the problems of sphota , 
the denotation of word (—akrti according to Kumarila ), the 
relation of word and meaning, the existence of. the soul, 
eternality of word and has answered objections raised against 
the eternality of the Veda. He has also refuted the Apohavada 
(—the theory that ‘cow’ signifies negation of non-cow—) of the 
Buddhists. It may be noted here that Kumarila (and for the 
matter of that, the Mlmamsaka) stands almost by himself 
(except for the company of the Carvaka) in his refusal to 
accept that any person could be omniscient (see Slokavarttika , 
su. 2, 117 ff). The Slokavarttika of Kumarila is thus a 
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philosophical work highly dialectical in character, the author's 
polemic being chiefly directed against Buddhism, though one 
cannot say that the Mlmamsakas were completely free from 
Buddhist influence. 38 Parthasarathi Misra’s commentary on 
the Slokavarttika and his Sastradipika are very good dialectical 
supplements to Kumarila’s works. Parthasarathi M.sra very 
often controverts the views of Prabhakara and his followers. 
The schools of Prabhakara and Kumarila are well known for 
their mutual criticism, and dialectical treatment of philoso¬ 
phical problems. 

The Yoga-sntras hardly afford any scope for polemics so 
Vyasa (fourth century) the author of a commentary on the 
Yoga-sutra merely gives a clear exposition of the sutras and 
does not enter of his own into much dialectical criticism. 
Mathara (fifth century A.D.) who has written a vrtti on the 
Samkhya-karika has shown his dialectical skill in comparing 
the Samkhya conception of purusa with that of the Vedantins 
and the Vaisesikas ( ka. 19) and in the refutation of the 
different theories of the creation of the world (ka.61). Mathara’s 
style of explaining the karikas is very lucid and persuasive; 
he takes the reader from one step to another and shows the 
significance of one expression after another. The unknown 
author of the Yuktidlpikd refers to the different views of 
Samkhya Acaryas—while commenting on the Samkhya-karikci 
and expounding the Sarhkbva principles. Vacaspati has fully 
brought out in his Tattva-kaumudnhQ dialectical argument of the 
Samkhya-karika, While commenting on Kcirika 5, he refers 
to the different views as regards the number of pramanas and 
justifies the Samkhya position with regard to pramanas by 
showing that it is necessary to recognise inference and verbal 
testimony along with perception and that the other pramanas 
can be included in these three. While doing so he has refuted 
the views and definitions of other schools of thought. Similarly, 
in his commentary on karikas 8-9, Vacaspati alludes to the 
different theories of causality as upheld by the Buddhist, 
the Vedantin, the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Samkhya, 
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and shows the weakness of the former three. (This has been 
done briefly by the earlier commentators also.) Here his 
exposition is highly dialectical in character. He anticipates 
objections on the part of the opponent and answers them. The 
Samkhya-karika , as noted above, establishes the Samkhya 
principles on the strength of reasoning and Vacaspati has 
throughout very well brought out the dialectical implication 
of the argument. Vijhanabhiksu is a later writer, so it is 
needless to say that his commentary is dialectical in character. 

The earliest extant commentary on the Brahma-sutra is 
that of Sarikaracarya ( 788-820 A.D. ) by whose time it bad 
became a practice to avail of the slightest chance to examine 
and criticise rival views We may note here that before Sankara, 
his grand preceptor had in his Karikas established Ajativada 
(Acosmism) mainly on the strength of reasoning, perhaps 
under the impact of Mahayana Buddhistic thought and the 
logical implications of the absolutistic trend of Vedantic thought. 
Gaudapada has in his Karikas referred to the different views 
prevalent regarding the world, and shown that these are 
meaningless as there is no creation or origination whatsoever. 
He has brought out the contradictions and absurdities involved 
in the recognition of the reality of the phenomenal world 
and in that of the different theories of causality. The influence 
of Nagarjuna’s dialectical method is evident in his repudiation 
of the concept of causality and the reality of the world. Gaudapada 
pits the arguments of one school against those of another and 
finally establishes his own view, as can be seen in the refutation 
of causality. Sankara was profoundly impressed by Gaudapada’s 
view, and he also like Gaudapada regarded the phenomenal 
world as unreal or even a non-entity when viewed apart from 
Brahman. *Sarikara commented on the Brahma-sutra, the Gita 
and the like so he did not get much scope to display his 
originality, yet his dialectical method is quite evident in his ■ 
writings His exposition always assumes the form of a controversy > 
wherein the opponent is repeatedly given a chance to clarify 
1 - 91 
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his own position or- raise objections. At times in an adhlkarana , 
especially in one pertaining to the consistency of Upanisadic 
passages, several persons are one after the other made to refute 
the view of the opponent or put forth a counter-balancing proof 
and argue out a case of their own if they have any (—see Br Su. 
Sankarabhasya 2.3—first adhikarana discussing whether akasa , 
ether is originated or not). Sankara has employed the different 
principles of dialectical criticism, such as the faults of self- 
dependence (dtmasraya), mutual dependence ( itaretarasrciya ) 
and the principle that faults common to both parties cannot 
be urged against one of them, and the like. Many arguments 
.that can be said to be of the jati type or that can be said to 
involve* samaftya-chala are easily detectable in his writings 
though/in most cases he makes (he opponent object to such 
arguments. - 

' Jayarasi Bhatta (eighth century) belonging to a section of the 
Lokayatikas was a thorough-going sceptic. In his Tattvopaplava - 
simha , he has adopted the method of setting forth at (he out¬ 
set all possible alternatives with respect to a problem or the 
implications of a definition, and then*showing the absurdities 
involved in each one of them. This has been sufficiently 
illustrated in the Chapter on 1 Is Knowledge Possible ? ’ This is 
not to suggest that Jayarasi was the innovator of this dialectical 
style?. The Madhyamikas were the pioneers, in this respect, 
and'we T , find It highly elaborated, especially in the centuries 
after Jayarasi. Almost all later dialecticians have adopted this 
practice, ^e see the influence of (he style of the Madhyamika 
Buddhists in the works of Jayarasi, Gaudapada, Sankara, Vadi 
Devasuri, Abhayadeva and others, more so in the Khandana- 
khandakhadya of Sriharsa and the Tattvaprcidipika or Citsukhi 
of Citsukba arid the Advaitasiddhi of Madhusudana *SarasvatI 
and such other works, especially of Sankara Vedanta which 
was interested in the repudiation of all entities except Brahman 
which could be known by the Supreme Vision alone. 

It is not necessary to pursue this inquiry further as we 
have already come to a period when polemics and dialectical 
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criticism had become the older of the day as is clear from 
the works of Uddyotak^ra, Kumarila, Sankara, Sridhara, 
Udayana, Parthasarathi Misra and others. In most cases as 
the fervour of discussion and disputation settled down a bit 
and assumed more of an intellectual and academic tone rather 
than having a practical and worldly significance, the statement 
of the purvapaksa came to be more impartial and correct and 
just and the refutation also more within the limits of reason. 
The philosophical writers also made the formulation and 
statement of theories 'as precise as possible, each new writer 
improving on and refining and clarifying the expressions used 
by the previous ones in order to escape refutation and to 
prove convincing. 

Dialectical Criticism in Pos t-Pitaka Buddhist works—About 
a hundred years after the departure of Buddha, a schism 
occurred and the Mahasarighikas, a progressive group, severed 
their connection with the orthodox group. The Mahayana 
school of Buddhism was a later product of the Mahasarighikas. 
The most distinctive in doctrine and probably the oldest of 
the Mahayana works are the Prajnaparamitas (Books of the 
Perfection of Wisdom). Some of the thes3 Sutras —which are 
in the form of dialogues, long replies to question^ 'put by 
Mahamati—may be as early as the first century B.C. and we 
may take them as evidence that at the time when they appeared 
the new teaching was being systematically promulgated in the 
schools. There is nevertheless hardly any reasoned out statement 
in the Prajnaparamita Sutras which set forth the doctrine 
of Sunya in a popular form. There is no attempt here at 
explanation or proof, the assertions and denials being made 
dogmatically. Yet these Sutras have an important place in the 
history of dialectical criticism inasmuch as they inspired 
Nagarjuna (second century A.D.) whose works are the earliest 
written record of the reasoned'out system which probably lay 
at the root of these Sutras from the beginning., 

The Lankavatara Sutra is later than the Prajnaparamiias . 
Instructing the Bodhisattva Mahamati, Buddha refers to the 
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erroneous teachings accepted by philosophers. They do not 
recognise the objective world lobe of Mini (ciita) itself which 
is erroneously discriminated; and not understanding the nature 
of the vijnanas which are also no more than manifestations 
of Mind, simple as they are they cherish the dualism of being and 
non-being where there is but one first principle. Buddha also 
comments on erroneous views held by some Brahmanas and 
Sramanas concerning causation, continuation etc. 39 Buddha 
shows that the reality of things has nothing to do with the 
prevalence of words which are only conventional symbols; it 
is not right to argue that a thing must b? existent because 
there is a. word denoting it. We have a word like ‘hare’s horn' 
and yet no reality corresponding to it. 40 The unreality of 
phenomenal things is explained by means of illustrations like 
dream, reflection etc. Mahamati raises a question that it is 
equivalent to self-contradiction to say that things are not 
produced and that they are like may cl Buddha explains that 
he has to give the simile only for the sake of those ignorant 
persons who are obsessed with the notion of causality or 
origination, otherwise it is only right to say that they have 
no origination. 41 Absence of contradiction was thus always 
insisted on and any apparent contradiction explained away. 

The La/ikavaiara Sutra offers an explanation of avyakrta 
(inexplicable ) questions. “ These avyakrtas are not taken up 
for consideration by the Tathagatas in order to keep people 
away from their wrong views and theories of speculators. ” 
‘‘Mahamati, the speculators may say, * What soul is, that h the 
body, or soul is one thing, body is another.’ These are inexpli¬ 
cable statements. Entirely bewildered by the idea of causality, 
they make an inexplicable statement, but that is not found in 
my teaching. There is no discrimination in my teaching, because 
1 teach to stand above grasped and grasping. How could there 
be any setting aside here ? But Mahamati, to those who are 
obsessed with grasped and grasping, since they do not have 
a thorough understanding of the world which is no more 
than what is seen of the Mind ( Citta) itself, there is something 
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to be set aside (, sthcipaniya) (as inexplicable). The Tathagatas, 
Arhats, Fully-Enlightened Ones teach the Dharma to all 
beings by means of the four forms of questioning and answering. 
As to the propositions that are set aside as inexplicable, 
Mahamati, they are made use of by me on some other 
occasions for those whose senses are not fully matured, but 
for those of matured sens s there is nothing to set aside. ” 43 
The Lankcivatara Sutra thus gives one of the explanations 
offered for the inexplicable questions which were set aside by 
Buddha. The four kinds of explanation referred to are, as we 
have seen before, direct statement, questioning, answering 
after analysis, and setting aside. The Larikavatara Sutra says 
that the Samkhyas and the Vaisesikas teach origination from 
being or from non-being; all that is proclaimed by them are 
the inexplicable?. When the nature or essence of all things is 
examined by reason, it is found to be not determined. Therefore 
they are essenceless and inexplicable. 43 

In the third chapter there is a condemning reference to the 
Lokayatika skilled in various forms of incantation and in the 
art of persuasive eloquence, who puts the mind of the ignorant 
in utter confusion by means of various reasonings, by clever 
manipulation of words and phrases, neither in accordance with 
reason nor in unison with sense. Buddha here condemns all 
philosophy other than his own of not coming and going 
( an-aya-vyaya —not-origination-and-destruction) as Lokayata. 44 
Lokayata signified, it seems, in the time of the Lankcivatara 
Sutra everythmg clever, deceptive, not true to reason. In this 
chapter different views regarding Nirvana are refuted. 45 and 
eight different views regarding impermanence or non-eternality 
(anityata ) are set aside as Buddha is neither for eternality nor 
for non-eternality, as nothing in the world is accepted but 
the Mind (citta) itself and so no discrimination occurs. 40 

We can say from this that the practice of examining one’s 
tenets and of stating and refuting those of others was in vogue 
round about the first century B.C. to the first century A.D. 
though we do not find much by way of reasoned argument 
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in support or refutation of a view or theory. Jalpa , or idle 
disputation was condemned as leading to suffering, and away 
from truth, in Buddhist circles and the path of Buddha 
recommended. 47 

Among the Buddhist dcirsanikas , Nagarjuna (second cen¬ 
tury A.D ) was a great dialectician who challenged the very 
potency cf the pramatias (sources of knowledge) to yield the 
truth (—in Vigrahavyavartani ) and consequently the reality 
of the categories recognised by philosophers ( especially the 
Vaibhasikas ), not excluding Nirvana ( in the Madhyamika - 
kcirika). With regard to Nirvana Nagarjuna would argue that 
compounded things whose nature is arising and passing away 
are neither bound nor released, nor is a being either bound ot 
released. The bound is not released and the the not-bound 
likewise is nothing to be released from. If the bound were 
released, bondage and release would be simultaneous. What 
is meant is that there is no abandoning of anything in Nirvana, 
nor the ceasing of anything: Nirvana is the destruction of all 
false imaginings. The conclusion is drawn that Nirvana is neither 
existent nor non-existent nor existent-and-non-existent, nor not- 
existent-and-non-existent. This shows the connection of Naga- 
rjuna’s dialectical method with the treatment of the avyakata 
( inexplicable ) questions about the existence of a Tathagata 
after death, in the Pali Canon, and with Sanjaya Belatthaputta’s 
sceptical position. What Nagarjuna means is that the ultimately 
real cannot be grasped in terms of empirical concepts. Nothing 
can be said of it but ‘No’, ‘No’, as the Upanisads also say, 
though not so firmly. All knowledge of the senses can be 
dismantled when analysed, for the definition of one concept 
is dependent on and presupposes another; nothing is self- 
sufficient, and so no definition can be upheld, and consequently 
the reality of no definable (category) can be upheld. The 
conflict of Reason blocks the recognition of things of the 
world. The analysis of any proposition or argument shows 
that it involves contradiction of one's own tenets or involves 
self-contradiction or some such anomaly. For instance, we talk 
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of passion or coloration (raga) and the person affected by it 
(rakta ). If the rokla uere devoid of raga before the rise of 
raga , then raga would arise as depending on the rakta devoid 
of raga. In that case it is proper to say that the raga would 
arise in the rakta ; it is not possible that one devoid of raga 
should be rakta , for then there would be the contingency of 
rciga even in (he case of Arhats. If there be not raga in a rakta, 
how could there be raga in the absence of the rakta, when it 
could have no substrate? This is also true of rakta when the 
raga is existent or non-existent. Raga and rakta could not arise 
simutaneously, for then they would be independent of each 
other. If they be one, they could not be co-existent, for a 
thing cannot be co-existent with itself; if they be different 
how could they be at all co-existent ? If there is said to be 
co-existence when there is oneness or difference, then there 
would be co-existence, even when a thing is alone or existing 
separately. If there is said to be co-existence when there is 
difference, we ask: Is the distinct existence of raga and rakta 
established', so that they could be co-existent ? And if they 
are proved to have distinct existence, why do you imagine them 
to be co-existent? If you postulate eo-existence because they 
are not established as distinct, * you will have to postulate 
again difference in order to prove co-existence, and this would 
involve mutual dependence Distinct existence not being proved, 
co-existence is not proved, for the two are relative. Thus rakta 
and raga are neither simultaneous nor temporally separated, 
and similarly all entities, e.g. hatred and one affected by it 
(dvesa-dvista), stupidity and stupid ( moha-mudha ) cannot be 
proved to be simultaneous or temporally separated. 48 Nagarjuna 
exploits to his advantage the argument detecting the defects of 
contradiction, impossibility, mutual dependence and the like. 

Nagarjuna was, we might say, the first to pointedly note 
the conflict of reason and thereby dismantle everthing by 
critical examination. Taking the clue from philosophers like 
Sanjaya Belattbaputta he formulated a dialectic for the Madhya- 
mikas, which greatly influenced all later dialectical criticism 
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whether sceptical or not. Nagarjuna has, in his Vigrciha- 
vyavcirtani , adopted the method of first allowing the purva- 
pciksin to state his view and then refuting the arguments one 
after another, and even anticipating and answering objections 
in the course of the reflation where necessary. The works 
of Nagarjuna may be said to be the chief inspiring force of 
all dialectical criticism. 

Aryadeva was a disciple of Nagarjuna, and there is no 
difference in their philophical views, though the former's 
expression at times shows leanings towards Vijhanavada. In 
his Catuhsataka, Aryadeva has attempted to prove that the 
things generally recognised by us as real are essenceless (/ nihsva * 
bhava\ Chapters 9-16 being called Vigrahasataka, (two centuries 
of stanzas regarding disputation) by the commentator Dharma- 
pala. The dialectical character of the work is thus obvious. 
Chapter nine states the repudiation of things regarded as 
eternal, Chapter ten of atman , eleven of Time, twelve of wrong 
or heretical views, thirteen of senses and their objects, fourteen 
of adherence to the extremes (, antagraha\ fifteen of compound 
things; and Chapter sixteen deals with the discussion between 
the teacher and the pupil: 4 How is it possible, when everything 
is void ? ’ In Chapter eight, Aryadeva answers an objection and 
makes an imporrant clarification. It may be urged by some 
that the doctrine of Sunyata was propounded just to infuse a 
sense of detachment, and did not, as a matter of fact, imply 
the unreal nature of the world of appearance. But Aryadeva 
assures us that Nirvana can never be attained by a false view 
of things. 49 He answers further doubts and objections pertaining 
to the path of renunciation (nivrtti) leading to nirvana and gives 
practical advice when the doctrine of Sunyata should be taught 
In Chapter ten he refutes the existence of atman and also the 
Samkhya position of Prakrti being insentient and yet an agent, 
and the different views regarding the soul and its size in the 
different schools of philosophical thought. Similarly in Chapter 
11, while repudiating Time, Aryadeva refutes the Sarvastivadin's 
view regarding the existence of things in all the three times, 
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and the satkaryavadu (doctrine of the effect being latent in 
the cause even before its manifestation) (of the Samkhyas and 
the Vaibhasikas) and the asatkaryavada (doctrine of the produc¬ 
tion of a novel effect) (of the Vaisesikas, the Sautrantikas and 
the Vijnanavadins, according to Candrakirti). Aryadeva states, 
in chapter fourteen, that the method of refutation which he has 
illustrated can be employed against all dialecticians. Sat (existent), 
asat (non-existent), sadasat (both existent and non-existent) 
and sad~asad na (neither existent nor non-existent)—this order 
of putting forth the alternatives and refuting them should be 
adopted by the learned everywhere In respect of oneness and the 
like. 50 The commentator explains this by applying this mode 
to the view of the satkaryavadin , who believes that the cause and 
the effect are one; or cloth and whiteness—Are they one or 
different or both or neither ? None of these positions is valid 
and thus things cannot be said to have a nature of their own 
independent of others. 51 It can be seen that Aryadeva ? s 
dialectical mode is similar to that of Nagarjuna, and he also 
resorts to arguments based on impossibility, mutual dependence 
and the like for the refutation of the different philosophical 
concepts. 

Chapter sixteen of the Catuhsataka brings up an important 
issue. If the speaker, the thing spoken of and the statement be 
sunya ,then it is meaningless to have attempted these fifteen 
chapters or we may say, to teach or discuss; but all the three are 
existent, so they are sasvabhava (having an essence or nature 
of their own) and not nihsvzibhava (essenceless) as stated. The 
answer to this is that the speaker, that which is spoken of 
and the statement are known as such in relation to one another, 
so they do not have an essential nature of their own. But 
then everything would come to be a non-entity like hare's 
horn, while we find the senses and their objects to be real! 
The answer to this is ; If asunyatva (non-voidness) can be 
established for fear of some fault in the position of sunyata 
then why should sunyata not get established if a fault is 
1-92 
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detected in the position that things are asunya or non-void ?* 
If the world were not sanya , it would be erernal, non-produced 
non-destroyed. But this is not what we find. Therefore the world 
must be sanya , Thus the person attacking Sunyavada cannot 
even establish his own position. It may be said that there 
must be something which is asunya for there being something 
which is sanya ; thus everything cannot be said to be sanya . 
The answer to this is that this difficulty arises only because 
the stand that sanya is not an entity, though not propounded 
as a doctrine of sanyata is accepted as a doctrine or view. 
It is not proper to say that a paksa (doctrine or view) is not 
possible without a vipaksa (contrary-view) and so the vipaksa 
must be there and in that case all things are established. If 
there were any view left unrefuted or upheld then it would serve 
as a view though not meant to be one. But when the paksa is 
not there, what could become the vipaksa ? ;Aryadeva boldly 
says at the end that it is not possible to repudiate one who 
holds no position of his own. 52 Such a person answers the 
opponent on the strength of the views and dialectical principles 
accepted by the latter only, but the opponent cannot detect any 
flaw in his argument or view for he does not recognise the 
ultimate validity of anything. 

The Satasastra , also of Aryadeva, is a polemical work, the 
scope of which is to establish the exact doctrine of sunya 
after ^refuting other views. The criticism is directed not only 
against the Vaisesikas and the Samkhyas, but also against 
the various Hmayana schools. We find the method of question- 
answer adopted here, the opponent raises an objection at every 
step. Nagarjuna* and Aryadeva can thus be said to be great 
pioneers in the field of dialectics, especially in proving that 
empirical concepts involve self-contradiction or other anomalies 
and absurdities and so cannot yield any truth. They start from 
the stand-point of logic and refute the opponent even while 
for the time being accepting what he has to say. They have 
no thesis of their own to propound and so do not advance 
ary argument to establi sh Sunyavada. 

* Argument of the pratibandi or samavacana type. 
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It may be mentioned here that Buddhapalita (sixth century) 
did not make use of reasoning to establish Sunyavada. But 
Bhavaviveka or Bhavya (sixth century) of the Svatantrika school 
argued that even the Madhyamikas admitted the empirical 
validity of logic, so reasoning could be employed to establish 
Sunyavada, as also to refute other philosophical views. 
Candrakirti, a staunch champion of the Madhyamika Prasarigika 
school repudiated Bhavaviveka's contention at great length in 
his commentary on the Madhyamika Karika Here we find 
the adherents of one school criticising one another. Moreover, 
Candrakirti rejected Dirinaga’s reform in Buddhist logic and 
preferred the lealistic logic of the Brahmanical school, but 
later philosophers deemed it possible to accept the reform of 
Dirinaga with the same proviso as CandrakTrtPs, viz the absolute 
can never be cognised by logical means. Santaraksita (seventh or 
eighth century) and his pupil Karaalaslla have, in the Ta'ttva - 
sangraha and its Panjikci , refuted the theories and doctrines of 
rival systems of thought—Vedic Buddhist, Jair a and the like. 
They state the purvapaksa at length and with exemplary faithful¬ 
ness to the original doctrine and its statement in the texts of the 
respective schools, and then point out the anomalies involved, 
allowing the purvapaksin oppoitunity to express his doubts 
and objections even while the refutation is going on Santa¬ 
raksita and Kamalaslla give some positive exposition of sunya 
as the Ultimate Reality and the character of their teaching is 
not as completely negative as that of Nagarjuna and other 
purist Madhyamikas, so they are regarded by some as belonging 
to the mixed school of Madhyamika-Yogararas or Madhyamika 
Svatantrikas. 

Coming to the Vijhanavada school, we may briefly consider 
the method of treatment adopted in the Vimsika and the 
Trimsika of Vasubandhu (fourth-fifth century A.D.). In the 
Vimsika and the auto-commentary on it, as also in the Trimsika , 
Vasubandhu proves that the world-appearance is nothing but 
a manifestation of consciousness and has no reality apart from 
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consciousness pure and simple; that is to §ay, the worldly 
phenomena have no external status and are merely subjective 
ideas. He anticipates objections from the realist to the following 
effect: If consciousness were to be entirely independent of 
external reality* how could the spatio-temporal determinations 
of experienced objects be explained 9 An experience is found to 
occur in a particular place and at a particular time and 
not just anywhere or at all times. Again, such experiences 
occur to all individuals who happen to be there; and not to 
a particular individual, whereas illusions like double-moon 
are private, confined to the cognising individual. Moreover, the 
tuft of hair and the like experienced by a man of diseased 
vision, or poison, etc. seen in a dream are found to be incapable 
of discharging the functions of real hair, etc. or of killing 
anyone and the like, whereas such objects as are experienced 
by normal persons do exist and produce real consequences. 
Hence it is not right to say that these objects are unreal. 
Vasubandhu proceeds to explain away these objections, and 
to show that the external existence of things is not a necessary 
condition of experience. It is evident that the objections anti¬ 
cipated are very appealing and sound and it requires exceptional 
courage and confidence to anticipate and state so convincingly 
these objections. In the course of the argument Vasubandhu 
proves dialectically by putting forth different alternatives that 
the whole (avayavin) is not an entity distinct from the consti¬ 
tuent parts (< avayavas ). 

The Trimsika is not on the whole as explicitly dialectical 
in character as the Vimsika. Yet even here Vasubandhu and 
his commentator Sthiramati repudiate, the suggestion of those 
extreme idealists who deny the reality of consciousness on 
grounds of interdependence or relativity. Nevertheless, we do 
not find any very important principles of dialectical criticism 
employed in these works. 

Dirinaga (fifth century A.D.), the stabiliser of Buddhist 
logic, has in his Pramana-scimuccaya and his own commentary 
on it criticised the Nyaya and the Vaisesika definitions and 
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concepts of perception (ChA-Pratyaksa Pariccheda), the Nyaya 
and the Vaisesika definitions of inference and their concepts 
of invariable concomitance, and the relation between the liiiga 
(probans) and the sadhya (probandum) underlying the rule 
of invariable concomitance ( vyapti) ^Ch. 2-Svarthanumana 
Pariccheda). He has also criticised the hetvdbfiasas (fallacies of 
reason) as they are recognised by the Vaisesikas (chapter 3 
-Pararlhanumana Pariccheda) and examined the Vaisesika view 
regarding drstanta (illustration) (chapter 4-Drsianta-Pariccheda). 
Dinnaga has similarly criticised Vasubanahu’s definition of 
perception in his commentary on chapter one, as it can be 
interpreted to presuppose the reality of the external object. 53 
Besides, Dinnaga has criticised the metaphysical views of the 
Samkhyas and others with subtlety. Till the time of Dmnaga, 
Buddhist logic had no distinctive character of its own. It was 
Dinnaga, regarded as the father of Buddhist mediaeval logic, 
who for the first time examined the pramanas (sources of 
valid knowledge) and the like of the Brahmanical schools and 
established a distinct theory of pramanas, Dinnaga is well knowu 
for his intellectual attacks on Vatsyayana, and I’ddyotakara 
had to make special efforts to defend Vatsyayana and .criticise 
Dinnaga. 

Dharmaklrti (seventh century A.D) was a great logician 
and he can be said to have systematised Buddhist logic once 
for all. His works— Praniana-varttika (his main and most 
important work with auto-commentary on the chapter on 
Svarthamimana ), Sambandhapariksa with auto-commentary, 
Codana-prakarana (a treatise on the art of carrying on dis¬ 
putations), Santandntarasiddhi , Nyayabindu, Pramatia-viniscaya, 
Hetubindu— especially the first four, aiv highly dialectical in 
character; objections from thinkers of different schools are 
anticipated and refuted. The chapter on the validity of know¬ 
ledge in the Pramana-varttika is supposed to be a comment 
upon the initial stanza of Dirinaga’s work ( Pramanab/uuaya 
jagaddhitaisine...). The whole of Mahayanistic Buddhology 
and all the proofs for the existence of the Absolute Being 
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are discussed under that head. In the course of his exposition, 
Dharmakirti refutes the reality of God (1.10.30). While 
establishing Buddha as pramana, he says he is such because he 
has the knowledge of the means leading to the removal of misery 
in the world and not because he is omniscient in the sense that 
he knows how many insects exist in the universe—this knowledge 
being useless. If capacity to see things at a distance is regarded 
as a sign of omniscience we should worship eagles. (1.33-35). 
Here Dharmakirti is pointedly criticising the Jaina view of 
avadhi and kevcila-jnana (omniscience). He further refutes the 
view that the material elements give rise to consciousness 
as an epiphenomenon and consciou ness has no existence apart 
from the elements (1.37 ff) and establishes the reality of 
consciousness alone. He also refutes the concepts of avayavin 
(whole as distinct from the constituents), samyoga (conjunc¬ 
tion), samavaya (inherence), the separate existence of guna 
(quality), karma (action), samanya (universal), etc. as distinct 
from the svalcjksana (point-instant of reality). It is our dis¬ 
cursive intellect that makes such abstractions; what is real 
is the unique particular ( svalaksana ) which admits of no qualifier 
or division. He has clarified the concept of spiritual evolution 
and elevation especially when the Buddhists do not admit any 
permanent eternal unchanging consciousness, but only an 
eternal stream of point-instants of consciousness ( citta-ksanas) 
(1.122 ff). 

In the chapter on Perception, he has explained why the 
Buddhists accepted two pramanas (pratyaksa and anumana) 
and has refuted at length samanya as having any objective 
reality; it is just a mental construction. He has further proved 
that all the sense-organs can yield knowledge simultaneously 
(2. 136] as against the Nyaya-Va : s;sika view that the mind 
being atomic, experience cannot be simultaneous. He criticises 
the Samkhya view that sukha (pleasure), etc. are external to 
the soul as they are modifications of the citta (mind) and do 
not inhere in the soul (2.263). In the chapter on Svarthanumana , 
he criticises Dirinaga of his own school for having accepted 
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the negative reason ( vyatireki-hetu) (3.15-19) and criticises the 
manner of reasoning of the Carvakas, the Vaisesikas, the 
Sarhkhyas and the Jainas who reason from non-perception 
(3.20 ff). Examining sabdu-pramana (verbal or scriptural 
testimony), he refutes the view upholding the validity and 
apauruseycitva (its not having been composed by a person) of 
the Veda and refutes Sphota as also the concept of the fixity 
of the order of Vedic words. He similarly examines the concept 
of apta (trustworthy person) (3 219ff). Here his arguments are 
mostly against the Mlmarhsakas. He repeatedly resorts to the 
prasanga method, that of exposing the contingencies—positions 
implied which the other party also is not prepared to accept— 
or the absurdities involved in the other party’s position. In 
the chapter on Pararthanumana, he has shown that the pratijna 
is not a necessary member of a syllogism and demarcates the 
sphere of inference or reasoning and agama (verbal testimony) 
which is to b3 set aside if it conflicts with reasoning (4.48 ff). 
While discussing the members of a syllogism he repeatedly 
criticises the Naiyayikas (e.g. 4.195) and even Dihnaga. In the 
Nyayabindu he refutes the Jaina argument that trees are 
sentient beings because they are organisms which die when 
the covering texture is stripped off ( Nyayabindu 3.61 -Asiddha). 
He criticises Dihnaga for considering the variety of concealed 
contrary reason as a special variety of contrary reason 
(viruddha) (3.89-94). He has added some fallacies to the scheme 
of Dihnaga as we have seen in the chapter on logical 
fallacies. 54 

Dharmakirti, it can be seen, was a great dialectician of 
the Buddhist school, comparable toKumarila and Uddyotakara. 
It may be said to his credit that he generally does not twist 
the argument of the purvapaksin but does full justice to the 
reasoning behind it. The Buddhist logicians and commentators 
after Dbarmakirti indulged in polemics and dialectical criticism 
for the sake of explaining precisely and convincingly their own 
views and concepts—some important names among them being 
Dharmottara (800 A.D.), Prajhakaragupta (eighth century A.D.), 
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Areata (ninth cent;) Jhanasri (tenth cent.), Durveka (1100 A,D). 
We need not pursue this inquiry further. 

We may now consider the Sarvastivada literature froni 
our point of view. The Sarvastivadins, as is well known, did 
not accept the authority and even the authenticity of the Pali 
Canon of the Theravadins. They reconstructed a canon of their 
own. Their Abhidhanva consisted, like the Abhidhamma , of 
seven works attributed not to the Buddha directly but to his 
disciples. A huge commentary called the Mahavibhasa was 
written on these works, from which was deiived the name 
'Vaibhasika\ Vasubandhu has given the substance of this 
commentary in his Abhidharmakosa in which he has clearly 
formulated the system of categories of the Vaibhasika school 
based on the teachings of Buddha as recorded in the Buddhist 
Canon acceptable to the Vaibhasikas. In his own Bhasya on 
the Abhidharmakosa , Vasubandhu’s leaning towards, and even 
affiliation to, the Sautrantika school is evident “In his 
characteristically powerful style Vasubandhu critically examined 
the Dravya-vada (doctrine of enduring substance) of the 
Vaibhasikas, accused them of being literalists, ridiculed their 
dogmatism, and compared them with such heretical schools 
as the Samkhya and the Vaisesika. Yasomitra [author of 
Sphutartha Abhidharmakosavyakhya ] rightly observes that 
Vasubandhu belongs to the Sautrantika school/'* 55 The 
Sautrantika leaning of Vasubandhu especially while commenting 
on a work on Abhidharma brought hostile reactons from his 
contemporary Vaibhasikas Sarighabhadra composed two works, 
viz. Nyayanusara and Samayapradipika in refutation of the 
Bhasya. Abhidharmadipa with its Vibhasaprabhavrtti by Vimala- 
mitra (450-550 A.D.) is a similar work primarily written to 
refute the Sautrantika views upheld in the Bhasya. All these 
works in their contents and their presentation take the Kosa as 
their model and retain those parts of the Bhasya which are 
not objectionable to them. They hold identical views on almost 
all controversial points, their main difference lying in the 
fact that the works of Sarighabhadra are based on the karikas 
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of the Abhidharmakosa , whereas the Abhidharmadipa has its 
own karikas notwithstanding their correspondence to those 
of the Kosa. The works of Sanghabhadra have not come 
down to us in their original form (—they are available only 
in Chinese translations). The Abhidhcirmadipa, however 
fragmentary it may be, is therefore a lone witness, as far as 
we are concerned, with regard to the controversies between the 
Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas and the Vaibhasikas’ reactions 
to the Bhasya of Vasubandhu. 

Vasubandhu's treatment of the categories of the Vaibhasika 
system in his Abhidharmakosa is very systematic. He gives a 
detailed exposition of the dharmas which constitute the subject 
of the Abhidharma in Kosasthana 1, karikas -Iff. He gives 
definitions of l avijnapti\ etc. and etymological explanations 
of words like l rupa\ dhatu, etc (ka. 11 ff) and shows how the 
bhutas (elements) can be established on the strength of their 
specific characteristics dhrti (fixity), sarigraha (coming together or 
agglutination), pakti (heat), vyuhana (spreading) (ka. 12). Karikas 
1. 32-33 and 2.33 take up the question whether vitarka 
(initial gross application of the mind to the object) and vicara 
(subsequent subtle sustained application) can operate simul¬ 
taneously or not. Vasubandhu in his Bhasya on 2.33, after 
quoting and criticising several views on this controversy from 
the Mahcivibhasa, explains the Sautrantika view that vitarka 
and vicara are two different names given to gross and subtle 
states of samskaras that produce corresponding gross or subtle 
speech and therefore cannot operate together, but only each 
to the exclusion of the other. Vasubandhu agrees with this 
view and explains away scriptural passages which seem to convey 
the opposite of this. The author of the Abhidharmadipa repro¬ 
duces this controversy from the Bhasya and severely criticises 
Vasubandhu for his theory which goes against the Vaibhasika 
view that vitarka and vicara co-exist in one moment of 
consciousness, though they do not operate simultaneously. 
This view is identical with the view of Sahghabhadra quoted 
1-93 
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and criticised by Yasomitra in his Vyakhya on the Bhasya. 
Yasomitra finds Sanghabhadra’s explanation unconvincing. 
True, a certain factor of an aggregate alone manifests itself in a 
given condition and not the other, but vitarka and vicara cannot 
be said to be two different dharmas (entities) as their charac¬ 
teristics are not fully differentiated. Their respective grossness 
and subtlety do not establish any specific difference of kind, 
but only a difference of degree, so vitarka and vicara are not 
two different entities but only different states of a single dharma. 
It may be noted that further speculations on these are recorded 
in the Abhidharmasamuccaya of Asariga, and in Sthiramati’s 
Bhasya on Vasubandhu’s Trimsika also, from which we can 
say that the Vijhanavadins regarded vitarka and vicara as 
different by attributing to them the functions of enquiry and 
judgment respectively, which can appear only successively and 
not simultaneously. From this controversy it appears that 
originally the Vaibhasikas, like the Theravadins, held these 
two to be simultaneously active, but modified their view owing 
to Vasubandhu’s criticism. 50 

Another such controversy pertaining to cognition is raised in 
the Abhidharmakosa : Does the eye see or the eye-consciousness 
(caksur-vijnana) ? The former view is held by the Vaibhasikas 
and- the latter by the Darstantikas or the Sautrantikas. The 
Vaibhasikas contend that the function of the eye is to see and 
that of vijnana is to know; they argue that eye-consciousness 
cannot see if any object intervenes betveen the eye 
and the visible object. The Sautrantika answer to this is that 
the eye-consciousness sees in spite of intervening factors like 
glass, water etc. Further it is by the light thrown upon an 
object that it is visible and therefore one must not say that the 
eye sees. These and the like arguments are advanced by the 
Sautrantikas to refute the contention of the Vaibhasikas and 
both cite texts in support of their own contention (see Bhasya 
and Vyakhya 1-42 and Abhidharmadipa , pp. 32ff; Introduction 
pp. 74 ff). The author of the Abhidharmadipa ( karika 4)1 
refutes the different views that the eye or the eye-consciousness 
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or prajua (outlook, right or wrong) or finally the aggregate 
of all these and such other causes as the light, etc. can be 
sail to perform the function of seeing and then asserts the 
Vaibhasika view that (he eye sees and the consciousness knows 
or comprehends its object. He repudiates Vasubandhu’s criticism 
of the Vaibhasika view and accuses him of ignorance as also 
leanings towards Mahayana. 

The second Kosnsthana opens with a comment on the 
word ‘ indriya ’ which means adhipatya, supremacy, and devotes 
the first twenty-one karikas to the exposition of the twenty- 
two indriyas as found in Buddhist works. ‘ Indriya 9 meaning 
adhipatya signifies the five organs of knowledge; caksu etc, 
may be explained as the predominating factors for a person’s 
appearance (i atmabhavasobha ), withdrawing oneself or protection 
(parikarsana ), knowledge ( vijnana ) and distinctiveness 
(asadharanakaranatva) The Sautrantikas contend that adhipatya 
should be attributed not to caksu , etc. but to caksurvijnana 
etc. and that they would define ‘adhipatya as ' adhilcam prabhu- 
tvam ’ i.e. greater activity. The author of the Abhidharmadipa 
refers to this as the view of the Paurana (older) Acaryas, but 
Vasubandhu does not say so. According to the author of the 
Abhidharmadipa , the Vaibhasikas hold that the adhipatya of 
caksu , etc. consists in the cognising by them of their object, 
Vasubandhu also agrees and has nothing original to add. The 
Sautrantikas do not accept anything to be directly perceptible; 
So they contend that adhipatya should be attributed not.tp; 
caksu , etc. but to caksur-vijnana etc and they define ‘ adhi¬ 
patya'' ’ as ‘ adhikam prabhutvam ; i.e. greater efficiency in cognising, 
the object (see Abhidharmadipa, pp. 46-48). Similarly, discussing 
as to which indriyas are savipdka (a result of previous karman) t 
Vasubandhu states in ka. 10 that jivitendriya (life) is savipaka , 
that is to say, the length of one’s life is subject to the fruits 
of the karman of previous births. He has in his mind the well 
known controversy whether the life-span can be prolonged 
by yogic powers arising from the legend of Buddha’s statement 
( Digha Nikaya 16.3.3) that on account of his mastery over 
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the four paths of rddhi he could live in the same life for a 
kalpa or a kalpavasesa. Vasubandhu personally maintains 
contrary to the accepted Vaibhasika theory that in the case 
of such prolongation of life by Buddha, the yogic powers 
supersede karman and produce a new life born of samadhi as 
against the life which is vipakaja (a result of karman ). The 
author of the Abhidharmadipa (pp. 98 ff) has criticised 
Vasubandhu’s view. 

Of the four cittaviprayuktas, jati ( origin ), jar a ( decay ), 
sthiti (sustenance) and anityata (impermanence or nasa ), there 
is a good deal of controversy regarding sthili as it is not 
admitted by all the Buddhists (see karikas 35 ff). In the 
teachings of Buddha only three laksanas (characteristics) of 
constituted objects appear, viz. utpada (jati), vyaya (anityata) 
and sthityanyathatva (jam). To these the Vaibhasikas add the 
fourth, sthiti saying that the sUtras are suggestive and not 
enumerative ( Abhidharmakosa-vyakhya 2, p. 94'), or that 
1 sthityanyathatva 9 asserts both sthiti and jam. The Sautrantikas 
contend that sthiti-laksana can only be applied to the 
asamskrtas (non-composites), it could not be a laksana of the 
samskrtas (composite or constituted things). The sthiti-laksana 
if upheld would go against the Ksanikavada of the Vaibhasikas 
that everything is momentary (—There is a lengthy and learned 
discussion on the conception of ksana, point-instant and 
pravaha, continuum in the Vyakhya, pp. 98-104). Again, the 
Sautrantikas hold that jati , jara , etc. are only laksanas and 
not dravyas as their existence cannot be established by any of 
the pramanas. Vasubandhu favours this view in the Bhasya (see 
also Abhidharmadipa, pp. 104 ff). Abhidharmakosa 2.47-48 deals 
with the three citta-viprayuktas—nama (word), pada (sentence) 
and vyanjana (articulate sound). The Sautrantikas hold that 
nama, pada,vyanjana are not different from vcik-sabda (sound 
of speech) and so should be treated as rupa, and it is not 
necessary to invent such new categories outside the group of 
Matter. Vasubandhu favours this view and ridicules the 
Vaibhasika doctrine of the citta-viprayukta samskaras. The 
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author of the Abhidharmadipa ( pp. I08ff) in turn answers 
Vasubandhu’s arguments and also criticises the Mlmamsa, 
Vyakarana and Vaisesika theories of sabda. 

There have been controversies on a number of points 
between the Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas and these are 
found recorded in works like the Abhidharmakosabhasya of 
Vasubandhu and the Abhidharmadipa with its Vrtti by Vimala- 
mitra We may only note here that Abhidharmakosa 5.25-26 
gives the fundamental principle of the Sarvastivada school — 

‘tadastivadat Sar\asti\adimcitah. —25. a Sarvastivadin is so called 
because he admits the reality of things in all the three times. 
The Sarvastivadins believe that dharmas ( entities ) exist in 
essence ( dravyatah ) in all times-past, future and present and 
consequently they are confronted with the problem of giving 
a rational explanation of the nature of the dharmas associated 
with the three times, as also of the nature of change that 
takes place when a future dharma enters into the past through 
the present Vasubandhu records four distinct views of the 
ancient exponents of the school viz. Dharmatiata, Ghosaka, 
Vasumitra and Buddhadeva and also gives an illuminating 
and lively criticism of these views. We are familiar with this 
controversy through the works of Stcherbatsky and others. The 
author of the Abhidharmadipa (pp. 257 ff) has made a very 
bold attempt to save the Sarvastivada position. The controversy 
between the Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas is almost an 
interminable one like many other controversies, as neither 
party is prepared to give up its position AM the same there 
is this advantage that clarification of issues is the iesult on 
either side due to such controversies, and both traditions have 
benefited thereby. 

We have thus seen that Vasubandhu shows Sautrantika 
leanings in his commentary on his own Abhidharmakosa and 
he criticises several Vaibhasika views and refers to several 
Buddhist thinkers and their theories in his Bhasya. Vimalamitra 
in his Vrtli on the Abhidharmadipa takes up all such passages 
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for special consideration and refutes Vasubandhu in particular 
and the Sautrantika position in general in connection with 
several points of controversy between the Vaibhasikas and the 
Sautrantikas and restates with greater persuasion the Vaibhasika 
system of philosophy. He mentions some topics that 
were overlooked or not mentioned by Vasubandhu, and also 
examines at places the doctrine of Sunyavada, the Parinama- 
vada of the Sarhkhya and the like theories and views. ( See 
Abhidharmadlpa ka. 289-324). He also mentions different 
views and theories of the earlier Buddhist thinkers. Prof. Jaini 
has treated all these points in his Introduction to the 
Abhidharmadlpa , 57 so we shall not go into further details. 
What is interesting to not? is that there were a number 
of discussions among the different sections and schools 
of the Buddhists—a clear picture of which is presented by the 
Abhidharmakosabhcisya and a still clearer one by the Abhi¬ 
dharmadlpa and its Vrtti. This also explains how in the Buddhist 
fold four main schools or systems of philosophy with distinctive 
views and theories could emerge and how they tried to rationalise 
their own position against the attacks of rival schools—Buddhist 
and non-Buddhist—thus contributing to. the development of 
dialectical thought and showing the different ways in which 
the same scriptural texts could be interpreted. We may note 
in passing that Vasubandhu’s boldness in passing on from 
the Vaibhasika school to the Sautrantika and later to the 
Vij&anavada is worthy of appreciation, and gives us an idea 
of the dialectic in his mind—a mind struggling with itself in 
an intellectual dual. 

We may finally refer here to the introductory part of 
Atthasalim, a Pali commentary by one Buddhaghdsa (fourth 
or fifth century A.D.) on the Dhammasahgani. The introductory 
Nidana-katha opens with the interpretation of the word 
‘Abhidhamma ’ as Higher Dharma in that there is an absolute 
method of treatment in it (1 2-3) and names the various 
treatises included in it (1.4). The author then refers to the 
co troversy raised by some vitandavadins (disputationists) about 
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including K athavattha in the Abhidhammci Pitaka since it has 
been ascribed to Moggaliputta Tissa (1,5.-9) and gives the 
names of the subjects mentioned in the chapters of the seven 
treatises of the Abhidhammci (1.24-28) and shows the importance 
of the last cne of these (1.29-35\ The author seems to be 
aware of the objections raised by some against including Abhi- 
dhamma in the Buddha’s ‘word' and gives quotations from 
the Sutta Pitaka and the Vinaya Pitaka to support its inclusion 
in it (1.70-71). He answers at length the objection that the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka cannot be ‘Buddha's W'ord’ as it does not 
contain, like other works ascribed to the Buddha, a prefatory 
remark ( nidana ) like ‘Once upon a time, Buddha was living 

at Rajagrha.’ (1.73 ff). 58 Thus the author of the Attha- 

salini has tried to give a critical account of the Buddhist Canon 
before commenting on one of the canonical works and has 
stated and answered objections wherever he thought it necessary 
to do so. It seems that in the fourth and fifth centuries it 
was thought fit by some Buddhist writers to attempt to explain 
and interpret critically and systematically the Buddha’s word in 
Pali (—compare V isuddhimagga of Ru&dhzghosz who was slightly 
older than the author of the Aithasalinv , as Kundakunda and 
Jinabhadra made similar attempts in Prakrta in the Jaina school 
of thought. The author of the Atthasalini has made full use of the 
dialectical method, giving the arguments on both the sides of 
a point and arriving at the final conclusion which is in conso¬ 
nance with the view of his own school. 59 He tries to explain 
away conflicting statements in the Buddhist Canon by some 
such argument as, “The statement of the 'Sutta Pitaka is a 
relative one ( pariyaya desana) while we are here dealing with 
absolute statements ( nippariyaya desana )” (3 304, 484, etc.), 
At times not finding a sound argument, he ridicules the opp- 
nent or even curses him. 00 

It can be said that the Buddhist thinkers were very 
great dialecticians of their day and it was their sound 
and healthy criticism of rival views (especially in respect of 
the reality of the enduring substance or the soul entity and of 
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external objects) which mainly set the ball of dialectical criticism 
rolling, the momentum being an enormous one. The Buddhists 
indulged in the examination of the traditional interpretation of 
the teachings of Buddha with the result that the Buddhist current 
of thought split up into a number of sub-currents, four of them 
beingmain among them. Other thinkers —Vedic and Jaina—rose 
to the occasion and indulged in dialectical reasoning to establish 
their own doctrines and defend them against rival attacks. Thus 
dialectical criticism came into vogue and was employed in 
works of logic and philosophy and even other vidyas (sciences) 
for the refutation of the theories of rival schools and the 
establishing of one’s own. 

Dialectical thought in Post Agamic Jaina Works—Some 
of the outstanding early Jaina philosophers and authors are 
Kundakunda (first century A.D.), Umasvati (believed to be his 
pupil), (—according to some, Kundakunda is much later—), 
Siddhasena Divakara (fifth-sixth century A.D.), Jinabhadra 
(sixth century), Samantabhadra ( seventh century A.D.), 
Akalahka (seventh-eighth century), Vidyananda (ninth century), 
Haribhadra (eighth century), Prabhacandra (eleventh century), 
Vadi Devasiiri (eleventh-twelfth century) and Hemacandra 
(eleventh-twelfth century). We need not go ahead. 

The relative seniority of Kundakunda and Umasvati 
has not been incontestably decided. But they can be regarded 
as early Jaina writers who have attempted to treat problems 
of Jaina philosophical thought systematically, Kundakunda 
using the SaurasenI Prakrta language and Umasvati Sanskrit. 
Both rely mainly on the teachings of Mahavira and support 
them with the help of reason. Umasvati has given us the sum 
and substance of the Agamic texts in his Tattvarthasutra. He 
has not entered into the field of polemics, though he was 
familiar with the major philosophical currents of the period 
as can be seen from his own commentary on the Tattvartha - 
sutra. Gl 

Kundakundacarya even while deriving and basing his 
views on the teachings of Mahavlra, has treated various 
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philosophical problems in the light of contemporary philo¬ 
sophical doctrines. The Digambaras rejected the authenticity of 
the texts accepted by the Svetambaras as the Agamas , so 
perhaps to supplant them Kundakunda wrote a number of 
works in Prakrta on different topics io satisfy the requirements 
of the Digambaras. In his days the doctrine of Non-dualism 
(whether it be Brahmadvaita or Sunyadvaita or Vijhanadvaita) 
was very popular and it was very difficult to defend the 
relative pluralism of the Jainas in its midst. Now, niscayanaya 
(true and full or noumenal point of view) and bhava-niksepa 
(present or phenomenal aspect) were known to the Jaina 
tradition. Resorting to these, Kundakunda presented the 
Jaina philosophy in a new light altogether and showed that 
the self, in its pure unconditioned state, radiates its pristine 
glory through all its wealth of infinite qualities, but in the 
conditioned state its intrinsic glory is dimmed on account of 
the meshes of the material environment. Thus also, the 
distinctions of dravya (substance) and paryaya (mode\ dharma 
(quality) and dhcirmin (substance), part and whole and the 
like melt into unity. This enabled the people of the Jaina 
faith to get the joy of Advaita even in the Jaina school. 
Kundakunda’s description of the soul from the niscaya point 
of view is at par with the description of the Absolute 
Brahman of the ZJpanisads. Thus he treated Jaina philosophy 
in a newer perspective which would make it appear similar to 
the current Advaitism, though not so in reality (see Samayasara). 

Kundakunda states in his Samayasara , 44ff different 
‘erroneous' views regarding the soul—viz. some believe the soul 
to be identical with attachment or with karman or with the 
operation of karman or with the result of the intense and 
mild nature of the fruition of karman or believe it to be the 
soul and karman combined together or to be the result of the 
combination of karman— and. states the 4 true ’ nature of the 
soul. Similarly, in Samayasara , 92 while discussing karmic 
matter transforming itself into the eight-fold karmic forms, 
1-94 
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Kundakunda says that if karmic matter were not to thus trans¬ 
form itself there would result the non-existence of mundane 
existence (samsara), or the Sarnkhya view that souls are eter¬ 
nally pure would be established ( Samayasara, 124). There is 
a similar reference to the Samkhya view according to which 
the souls are inactive (366). He also criticises those who believe 
the soul to be momentary or transient or absolutely unchange¬ 
able ( 351-352 ). But it can be seen that in all these cases 
Kundakunda is more interested in showing that any one of these 
theories is right from a particular point of view and does not 
give the whole truth, rather than in severely condemning the 
rival views. Jaina dialectical thought is, as a matter of fact, 
a relativistic one. Kundakunda has also discussed the problem 
of knowledge illuminating others while being self-illuminating 
(Niyamasara, 160-170). 

The problem of the simultaneity or priority-posteriority 
of darsana (indeterminate awareness) and jnana (determinate 
knowledge) in the case of a kevalin (omniscient soul) was 
a controversial one among the Jaina philosopers. In the 
Digambara tradition we do not find any reference to it till 
Kundakunda who believes in their simultaneity. 62 He must 
have newly formulated the doctrine or accepted and supported 
the doctrine traditionally handed down. The Svetambaras must 
have discussed it from very early times for we find thinkers 
actively discussing this problem in their works. The works of 
Siddhasena (Sanmatiprakarana 2 4-31) and Jinabhadra (Wiesa/?a- 
vath 184-280 and Visesavasyaka-bhctsya , 3089 ff) are instances 
in point. Siddhasena (fifth-sixth century) and Jinabhadra (sixth 
century) seem to have put this doctrine in* a logical set-up. 
Jinabhadra regards the two as kramika, one occurring after the 
other, whereas Siddhasena regards the two as identical in the case 
of a kevalin. The latter first establishes the two as simultaneous 
in order to refute the kramika-vada and then proves that there 
is only one upayoga (conscious attention) in the case of a kevalin 
all whose obstructions have been removed and suggests his 
own way of interpreting Agamic texts so that they do not 
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seem to contradict what is proved by means of reason. Whereas 
Jinabhadra in his works condemns the identity of upayoga 
and establishes darsana and jncma as kramika , Siddhasena 
refutes the view that they are kramika and establishes their 
identity. We cannot say which of these philosophers was the 
earlier of the two or whether they were contemporaries, but 
it may be noted that all the arguments of the one have not 
been taken note of by the other; some are unnoticed, while 
additional ones are taken note of. This means that theie must 
have been other philosophical works in both the traditions, 
upholding the kramavada and the abhedavada, this being 
corroborated by the use of words 'kecit ’ (some) and l anye 
(others) used by Jinabhadra while stating the views pertaining 
to abhedavada. There must have been much dialectical thought 
exercised on this problem from very early times. Mallavadin, 
the author of Dvctdasaranayacakra was regarded as the best 
tarkika by Hemacandra (,anuMallavadinam tarkikcih—Siddhahema 
2.2,39). Abhayadeva, the commentator of Sanmati regards 
Mallavadin as the pioneer of the view of the simultaneity of 
the upayogas in the case of a kevalin ( yngapada-upayogavada ), 
and this Mallavadin is said to have commented on the Sanmati 
of Siddhasena Perhaps they were contemporaries or even 
teacher and disciple. 

A similar discussion occurred in respect of the identity 
or otherwise of guna (quality) and paryaya (mode). Kunda- 
kunda and Umasvati followed the Agamic teaching and when 
defining dravya (substance) as possessed of guna (quality) and 
paryaya ( mode ) regarded the two as distinct and gave an 
exposition of them accordingly, 63 Siddhasena raised an objec¬ 
tion against this and proved that guna and paryaya are one 
and that both words convey the idea of only one thing. 
Siddhasena’s arguments were so sound and convincing that 
even Akalarika, a follower of Kundakunda, and Yasovijaya 
had to accept that as a matter of fact a guna has no reality 
distinct from the paryaya , and the distinction is but an idle 
abstraction. It can be seen that Siddhasena was a great original 
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thinker who was not afraid of going against the traditional 
interpretation of the Jlgamas if it was not supported by logical 
reasoning or if reason established something else. 

We find a similar leap taken by Siddhasena in the field 
of logic He was the first among the Jaina logicians to bring 
Jaina logic in line with the logic of other schools by dividing 
knowledge into pratyaksa (direct) and pciroksci (indirect), where 
pratyaksa signified sensuous perception besides the Agamic 
type of perception comprising manah-paryaya (intuition of 
mental modes), avacihi (intuition of all things having shape and 
form) and kevala-jnana (omniscience). 04 Jinabhadra too 
admitted pratyaksa in a two-fold sense—direct perception by the 
soul or the Agamic perception, and scimvyavaharika pratyaksa 
or empirical perception as accepted by the other schools of 
logic 05 This was accepted by most of the later Jaina logicians 
as this facilitated debates and discussions with philosophers 
and scholars of other schools of thought as the need for it 
arose. 00 This also encouraged the growth of dialectical thought. 
Recommending the non-absolutistic point of view Siddhasena 
has shown that the different theories of causation or origination 
( Kala , Svabhava, etc.) are false if one sits tight upon any one 
of them alone; they are right from the non-absolutistic point 
of view as the capacity to produce cannot be denied of any 
one of them ( Sanmati 3.53 ). He states that the views which 
uphold that the soul does not exist, is not eternal, is inactive, is 
not an enjoyer of the fruits of action, there is no emancipation 
for it or that there are no means leading to moksa or emanci¬ 
pation are erroneous and the views which hold that the soul 
exists, is imperishable, is a doer, is an enjoyer, it. is emanci¬ 
pated and there are means leading to emancipation are right 
(3.54-55). This suffices to prove that Siddhasena was a great 
dialectician and an original thinker. 

Jinabhadra has written a number of works of which 
Visesavasyakabhasya and Visesanavati-both in Prakrta stanzas 
are useful from our point of view. The Visesavasyakabhasya 
is a commentary on Bhadrabahu’s Niryukti on the first 
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adhyayana (Sawav/Vctf-pertaining to the rules of conduct) of 
the Avasyakasutra, so Jinabhadra has foliovved the original 
in the treatment of topics. But so skilful is his composition 
that he has interwoven discussions on numerous topics while 
adhering to the thread of the original. In this work, especially 
in the Ganadharavada section of it Jinabhadra has made 
Indrabhuti and others raise a number of doubts with regard 
to the existence of the soul and kannan, whether the soul 
and the body are one, whether the elements exist; with regard 
to the similarity of this world and the other world, whether 
there is anything like bondage and emancipation and with 
regard to the reality of gods, hellish beings, good and evil 
( punya-pcipa ), the other world and nirvana (emancipation). 
The purvapaksa is stated and then it is refuted; even in the 
course of refutation doubts, objections and defence on the 
part of the purvapaksin are anticipated and set aside. Thus 
the dialectical mode offers great opportunities to criticise the 
Lokayatikas, the Svabhavavadins, the Buddhists and the like 
(gat has 1549-2024). 

Jinabhadra’s method is very critical. He tries to explain 
important technical terms from different angles. He anticipates 
objections from the purvapaksin with regard to the smallest 
topic under consideration and tries to convince the purvapaksin 
by means of sound arguments as also by referring to the 
Agamas . In the Ganadharavada an attempt is made to interpret 
the Vedic texts in the light of Jaina docrines so as to bring 
them in line with the Jaina Agamas and assimilate their 
teaching and thus show a respectful attitude towards the Vedic 
Sruti. He cites a number of popular illustrations and parables 
to prove his point. 67 Thus while giving an exposition he 
always keeps in view an audience and even a rival thinker 
holding a different theory and his exposition thus becomes 
dialectical in character. Jinabhadra attached much importance 
and authority to the Agamas , so in his Visesanavati he has 
tried to resolve all apparent inconsistencies in them. He has 
attempted to show that the mutually conflicting statements 
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only appear to be so; as a matter of fact they have different 
approaches in view according to what is meant to be conveyed. 
He has also refuted certain views of Jaina thinkers which were 
not in accordance with the teaching of the Agamas , as for 
instance, the view of those who maintain the simultaneity or 
oneness of the upayogas of darsana and jnana in the case of 
a kevalin and has tried to support or strengthen the Agamic 
view (viz. kramika upciyoga; see gathas 153-249 ). Jinabhadra 
holds that reason can only support or corroborate the Agamic 
teaching but never contradict it ( gathas 249, 274, etc. ). 
Siddhasena on the other hard has demarcated the range of 
reason and of Agatna in his Samnatitarka 3 43-45 and thus 
averted occasions of conflict between them. The difference 
between the approaches of Siddhasena and Jinabhadra is 
evident though both were great thinkers and dialecticians in 
their own way. 

The depth which Indian philosophy attained within a 
span of two to four centuries and the development of the 
logical and philosophical discipline in the Jaina tradition 
account for the diffetence in the style and method of treatment 
of Kundakunda and Umasvati on the one hand and Siddha¬ 
sena, Jinabhadra and Samantabhadra on the other. With 
the latter it became almost a fixed pattern to give a logical 
and systematic statement of one’s own doctrines and strengthen 
and corroborate it by arguing out a case against rival views. 
By the time of Samantabhadra, dialectical criticism became 
current in philosophical writings. In the Apta-Mimamsa, 
Samantabhadra gives reasons why the Jina is an Apia (autho¬ 
rity) as against others whose statements and nature bear no 
sign of their being apta. The Mlmamsakas regarded the Veda 
as authoritative because it is beginningless and not composed 
by any person. The Nyaya-Vaisesika and others believe that 
the Veda is created by the Supreme Person— omniscient 
God—and therefore it is authoritative. The third view was that 
any scriptural text should be regarded as authoritative if it 
came from an apta— a person as authoritative as God—FCapila, 
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Buddha, Mahavlra and the like. We do not know who was 
originally responsible for this view, but we can say with 
confidence that the greatest contribution and support to this view 
came from the followers of Buddha and Mahavira. Sanmati 
of Siddhasena and Apta-mimcimsa of Samantabhadra have 
been specially composed to clarify and demonstrate the nature 
and teachings of such an omniscient apta, While giving this 
exposition, Samantabhadra always has in view an opponent 
who holds a brief for someone else whom he considers to be 
an apta or who does not recognise any apta. In the course 
of this discussion, Samantabhadra refutes the views dogma¬ 
tically upholding non-duality, duality or plurality (24ff), absolute 
eternity or moittentariness (37ff), consciousness alone as 
ultimately real, or external objects alone as real (79ff) and 
the like extreme views in order to show the importance and 
superiority of Anekantavada or the non-absolutistic standpoint. 
The Apta-Mlmamsa of Samantabhadra is thus dialectical 
in character and this has been fully brought out by Akalarika 
and Vidyananda in their Astasati and Astasahasri respectively. 

Akalarika has written a number of works— Astasati , 
Nyayaviniscaya , Siddhiviniscaya , etc. in which he has precisely 
formulated and established Jaina logic by criticising the 
definitions of pramanas, etc. given by logicians of other schools 
and also by assimilating acceptable elements of those schools. 
Akalarika is well known for his criticism of Dharmakirti 
besides others, and refutation of his theories., 08 Vidyananda 
carried on this task in his works which bear witness to his 
great scholarship and rational outlook. He was a worthy 
commentator of Akalarika and elucidated a number of points 
in the light of other schools of thought. We may here mention 
by the way that the subject which benefited most as a result 
of dialectical criticism was logic, in which great development 
is noticed in the period between the fourth century (after 
Vasubandhu, Vatsyayana and even Dirinaga) and tenth century 
(Prasastapada; Dharmakirti, Dharmottara; Kumarila; Uddyota- 
kara, Vacaspati, Udayana, Jayanta, Bhasarvajria; Siddhasena, 
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Akalarika, Vidyananda and others). 69 This helped the develop¬ 
ment of dialectical thought in philosophical literature. Gradually 
it became a practice with Jaina wi iters to refute rival views 
while giving an exposition of their logic and philosophy. We 
find this fully illustrated in the works of Vidyananda, Hari- 
bhadra, Pujyapada, Abhayadeva, Prabhacandra, Vadi Devasuri 
and Hemacandra, to mention but a few, some of whose works 
(eg. Syadmdaratnakara of Vadi Devasuri, a commentary on 
his own Pramana-naya-tattvalokalafikara ; Abhavadevasuri’s 
commentary Tattvabodhavidhayinl on Siddhasena’s Sanmati • 
iarka and Prabhacandra’s commentary Nyayakumudacandra 
on Akalarika’s Laghiyastraya) have assumed an encyclopaedic 
character from the point of view of both volume and content. 
In these works the opponent's view is analysed by putting 
forth all possible alternative interpretations of it and then 
all these are repudiated and thus the hollowness of the view 
is exposed. The influence of the dialectical mode of the 
Madhyamikas and of Jayarasi Bhatta is quite evident here. 

We need not proceed further. The practice of dialectical 
criticism can be said to have come into vogue in Jaina 
philosophical literature with Siddhasena and Jinabhadra, 
markedly the latter, though Kamdakunda indulged in occasional 
refutation, especially of the extreme views in respect of certain 
problems. The task before Siddhasena and Jinabhadra was 
to give a rational interpretation of the Jaina Agamas and 
to defend Jaina tenets against adverse criticism as also to 
criticise the views of other schools and establish the doctrines 
of the Jaina school of thought. Later thinkers and writers 
carried this task ahead to the benefit of all the parties 
involved in the controversies and of dialectical criticism. 
Siddhasena criticises only broad points of rival thought when¬ 
ever necessary but there is hardly any attempt to go into the 
niceties of refutation and to explain away likely objections against 
minor points. This is true of Samantabhadra also None 
of these gives as fine and detailed a critique as Dharmakirti or 
Kumarila or Uddyotakara. Probably it was not necessary for them 
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to do so, though the element of criticism present in their 
works is brought out by their commentators. However, 
Jinabhadra showed great acumen in dialectical criticism. That 
his galhas are in Prakrit redound to his credit as the precise 
philosophical style had not developed in Prakrit v.xcept in the 
rare case of Kundakunda. Jinabhadra can be said to be the 
first real Jaina l malla’ in the arena of dialectics. So systematic 
and pointed are his arguments that all later dialecticians like 
Haribhadra, and even Yasovijaya (seventeeth century), who 
was an extraordinary student of Navya Nyaya, utilise them, the 
latter fashioning them in the dialectical mode of the Navya 
Naiyayikas. This gave a great impetus to all later Jaina 
dialecticians whose writings are at par with those of the 
Brahmanical and the Buddhist dialecticians with this added 
qualification that the Jaina writers state the purvapaksa at 
great length and very faithfully too, mostly even using the very 
words of the great writers they are attempting to criticise, so 
that it is at times possible to obtain many pages of lost 
works, expecially of the Buddhist writers. For instance, Muni 
Sri Jambuvijayaji has thrown considerable light on the 
history of the Vaisesika system and Buddhist logic with the 
help of references from the Dvadasaranayacakra of Acarya 
Mallavadin Ksamasramani which he has edited. 70 Other 
examples of such commentaries are the Taltvabodhavidhayim of 
Abhayadeva on Sanmati, Nyayakumudacandra of Prabhacandra, 
the Syadvadaratnakara of Vadi Devasuri and even the 
Astasahasri of Vidyananda. 

After about the tenth century and notably after Garigesa 
Upadhyaya (thirteenth century) a novel technique was intro¬ 
duced in dialectical criticism. Definitions came to be examined 
by anticipating all possible objections based on vagueness 
or lack of precision in expression leading to the faults 
of the definition being too wide or two narrow and the like. 
The Navya-Naiyayikas were mainly responsible for this 
methodology, and the adherents of all the schools of thought 
1-95 
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later employed the technique of the Navya Naiyayikas, 
so it is necessary to examine in a somewhat detailed manner 
the methodology of Navya-Nyaya. 


NOTES 

1 See Gayatri Akh}ayika, TandycmcLabtckmanc, 8.4. Ait. Br, 3 3.25 ff; 
Ait. Br. 3.1.9 where terms like praisa , puroruk, vedi , nivid, graha are 
explained. 

2 Ahiyata Kalyanah, anrtam hi so’vadit, sa esa svitrab-Tandyamaha- 
brfihmana, 12 . 11 ; yasraat so’n r tam vitatham avadat tasmad ahiyata, 
sa eso’satyavadi svitrah svetakusthi disyate,—Sayana’s comm, on the 

above. 

3 Te deva abruvan esa \ava pita 30 mantrakrd iti.— Tandy am ah a - 
brahmana , 13.3. 

4 /Ardhola^ esa adraro \aj ja)a, lasirgd . >&\aj ja>am na vindate 
naiva tavat prajayate'sarvo hi tavad bhavaty atha yadaiva jaySm 
vindate’tha prajayate tarhi sa sarvo bhavati.—Sata. Br. 5.2.1.10. 

5 Sa va esa na kadacanastam eti nodeti, tam yad astam etiti manyante’- 
_hna eva tadantam itva , tha”tmanarii viparyasyate ratrim eva’vastat 
kurute’hah parastat, atha yad enam pratar udetiti manyante ratrer 
eva tadantam itva'tha’dmanarh viparyasyate’har eva’vastat kurute 
ratrim parastat, sa va esa na kadacana nimrocati.—Ait. Br. 3.4.44. 

6 We find different views on the same point referred to in the Ait, Br. 
3,5.47 (in connection with the devika oblations). In Ait. Br. 7.4.25, a 
question is raised as to how the initiation ( diksa ) which in the case of a 
Brahmana is announced by the formula ‘The Brahmana is initiated’, 
should be promulgated in the case of the sacrificer being a ksatriya. 

7 See A.B. Dhruva’s Paper on. 4 Trmdham Anumanam > —First Ail India 
Oriental Conference, 1919, Poona. 

8 Brh. Up. 3.8; 2.1; 4.1-3; Ch. Up. 5,6,7, etc. 

9 See also Jsa , 4; Kena Up. 1.3 ff; 2.1 ff, Katha Up. 2.3.12, etc. 

10 See the dialogue of Buddha and Upali on the question whether the 
sins of the mind are the heaviest as Buddha teaches, or the sins of 
the body as the Nigantha Nataput'a. 

\ 1 See Vasetlha Sutta, Sonadanda Sutta (Digha Niknya). 
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12 See 'The Central Philosophy of Buddhism ', pp. 47 ff. T.R.V. Murti. 

13 Compare Kasibharadvaja Sutta in the Sutta Pitaka where Kasibharadvaja 
reproaches Buddha with idleness This shows that even in those days people 
were alert as to the hypocrisy prevailing amongst certain mendicants. 

14 Vide Brahmajalasutta etc.; Sutrakrtahga 1.12; 2.1. etc. 

15 See Lokayaiam , Dictionary of the Pali Language~R.C, Childers This is 
significant especially as an interpretation of Lokayata. The Lokayatikas 
were reputed as extreme rationalists and this also accounts for Jayarasi 
being an adherent of the Lokayata school, though he does not recognise 
any of the elements generally accepted by Lokayatikas or Carvakas. A 
section of them were extremely sceptical in their views. 

16 See S5marinaphala Sutta, 21; Brahmajala Sutta, 65 ( Digha-Nikaya ). 

17 Brahmajala Sutta, 65 ( Digha Nikaya, 1 ), 

18 In a dialogue between King Pasenadi and the nun Khema (in the 
Samyutta Nikaya). the king puts his questions about the existence or 
the non-existence of the Tathagata after death in the same formulas 
as Sanjaya is made to employ in the Samanriaphala Sutta. 

19 Jaina Sutras, Part II, Introduction, p.xxviii-Jacobi--SBE Vol. XLV. 

20 Jaina Sutras, Part II, Introduction, p. xxvii-SBE Vol. XLV. 

21 Bhandarkar, Report for 1883-4, pp. 95 ff as cited in Jaina Sutras, 
Part II, Introduction, p. xxviii, SBE Vol. XLV. 

22 Hermann Jacobi has discussed at length the influence of Makkhali 
Gosala on the religious and philosophical views of Mahavira and the 
moral code he laid down, especially where he differed from Parsva. 
See Jaina Sutras , Part II, Introduction, pp. xxix ff-SBE vol. XLV. 

23 See 4 The Great Epic of India, Ch. 3, pp. 83-190—E.W. Hopkins, 1920; 
also Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, 108 for Carvaka arguments. 

24 Asvamedhika Parva, 48 refers to a number of views that were prevalent 
in that period. The people were consequently almost perplexed as to 
the right view to be adopted. Hence the need for teachings like those 

, of the Bhagavad Gita and the like, especially to strengthen the Vedic faith. 
Evam vyutthapite dharme bahudha vipradhavati; 
niscayam nadhigacchamah samniudhah surasattama. 14.48.25. 

25 Bhavanti suduravartS hetumanto’pi panditah; 
drdhapurve sm r ta mudha naitad asliti vadinah. 
amrtasyavamantaro vaktaro jana-samsadi; 
caranti vasudham krtsnam vavadukah bahusrutah. 

-MBH, Santiparva 19.23-24. 
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26 4 Tatropanisadam tata parisesam tu parthiva; 

Jiathnami manasa tata drstva ca”nviksikim param.’ 

—MBH as quoted by Visvanatha in his Nyaya-\rtii , 1.1.1. 

27 Cittantaradrsye buddhi-buddher atiprasangah smrtisankaras ca.— 
YogQ-ihtra 4.21. It may be noted that the Buddhist citta is sentient, 
whereas the buddhi of Sariikhya-Yoga is insentient, and hence there is 
the need for an additional purnsa (sentient principle) in the latter This 
has been lost sight of her?. 

28- For details see Punamimamsa Sutra 2.1 46-49 and Sabarc-bhas) a on 
it; also Translat on by Ga^ganaiha Jba(GOS). 

29 The following acaryas are mentioned in the Brahma- suit a : — Atreya 
(3.4.44); Asmarathya (1.7.29, 1 4.70), Audulomi (1 4.21, 3.4.45; 4.4.6); 
Karsnajini (3.1.9); Kasakrtsna (1.4 22), Jaimini (12.28,31); Badari 
(1.2,20); Badarayana(l 3 26.33). 

30 The sutra l Na, pradipa-prakasa-siddhivat tat-siddheh\ f2.1.19) is a bit 
confusing. It seems to mean that the pramanas are self-luminous. 
Perhaps this was the original view which was later given up when 
problems regarding svatah-pramanya (intrinsic validity) and paratah 
pramanva (extrinsic validity) came up for discussion and were decided 
in favour of paratah-pramanya in the N>aya-Vaisesika school as against 
svatah pramanya accepted by the Mimarnsa and other schools. 

31 ‘Kvacin nivrttidarsanad anivrttidarsanac ca kvacid anekantah’ is found as 
su. 20(2.U0) in certain editions. 

32 It is surprising that the Nyaya-sutra refutes this view when the Nyaya 
school itself regards God as the creator of the world. Does this mean 
that there was no place for God originally in the Nyaya system ? The 
commentators have tried to justify this refutation in different ways—God 
is not the constituent cause ( samavayi-karana ) of the worid; God does 
not create the world independently of the karman of living beings 
and so on. 

33 Trividha ca’sya sastrasya pravrttih—uddeso laksanam pariksa ceti. tatra 
namadheyena padarthamatrasy a'bhidkanam liddesah, tatrcddistasya 
tattva-vyavacchedako dharmo laksanam; laksitasya yatha laksanam 
upapadyate na veti pramanair avadharanarh pariksa.—NB, Introductory 
to NS. 1.1.3. 

34 Duhkhatravabhjghataj jijnasa tad-apaghatake hetau; 

drste sa’partha cen naikantatyantato’bhavat,—SK, 1. 

35 Uhah sabdo’dhyayanam duhkha-vighatas trayah suhrt-praptih; 

danarh ca siddhayo’siau siddheh purvo’nkusas trividhah. — SK, 51. 
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36 Visayas cadhikari ca sambandhas ca prayojanam . 
vinanubandham granthadau marigalam na prasasyate./ 

37 Pratijria-Vakye padayoh pratijna-hetvos ca vyaghatad ayuktam, anekasya'- 
sesata sarva-sabdasya’rtho bhava-prahsedhas ca’bhavasabdasya’rthah. 
purvaiii sopakhyam uttaram mrupakhyam, tatra samupakhyayamanam 
katharh mrupakhyam abhavah syad iti. na jatv abhavo mrupakhyo*- 
nekhataya’sesataya sakyah pratijriatum iti. sarvam etad abhava iti 
cet, yad idam sarvam iti manyase tadabhava iti? evam cet anivrtto 
vyaghatah, anekam asesam ceti n"abbavapratya>ena sakyam bhavjtum, 
asti cayam pratyayah sarvam iti, tasman nabhava iti. pratijna-hetvos 
ca vyaghatah. sarvam abhava jti bbava-pratisedhah pratijna, bhavesu 
itaretarabhavasiddher iti Letuh, bhavesv itaretarabhavam anujfiaya”- 
sritya cetaretarabhavasiddhya sarvam abhava ity ucyate yadi saivam 
abhavo bhavesv itaretarabbava-siddher iti nopapadyate. atha bhavesv 
itaretarabhava-siddhih, sarvam abhava iti nopapadyate.-NB. 4.1.37 

38 Of Kumarila, Stcherbatsky writes in his Buddhist Logic , Vol. I, p. 51 : 
‘®The chief work of Kumarila. the Slokavarttika is an enormous compo¬ 
sition of about 3500 stanzas entirely filled with a polemic against 
Buddhism The information to be gatheied from this work about the 
teachings of Buddhist logicians is, however, scanty and very often 
unclear. The author is an ardent controversialist and cares much more 
for brilliant repartees and witty retorts than for impartial quotation 
of his enemy’s opinions. His commentator Parthasararhi Misra very 
often fills up the gaps. He is also the author of an independent treatise, 
Sastradipika devoted mainly to the refutation of Buddhism.” 

This is true to some extent of Uddyotakara and even the great 
Sankaracarya, but this probably reflects the urgency of the time to 
defend the Brahraanical faith and philosophy and to stem the tide of 
the popularity and superior intellectual attacks of the Buddhists. 
This polemical upsurge was, it seems, very powerful in the southern 
part of India. 

39 See Lahkavatara Sutra , Ch. 2, 7 (Kyoto, Otani University Press, 1956); 
also Translation by D. T. Suzuki (George Rout ledge and Sons, London, 
1932), 

40 Lahkavatara Sutra , Ch. 2, p. 87ff. In the Vaisesika Sutra we ha\e 
an argument that air, space, etc. must be real entities, because we 
have names for these. The Visesavasyaka Bhasya contends that words 
which are not compounded and which can be grammatically explained 
invariably denote a real entity (see Visesavasyakabhasya, Ganadharavada, 
Ga. 1575). 
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41 Lahkavatara Sutra , Ch. 2, p. Ill, 

42 Tathagata arhantah samyak-sambuddhah uttrasapada-vivarjanartham 
sattvanam na vyakurvanti, avyakrtany api ca Mahamate tlrthakaradrsti- 
vadavyudasartham nopadisyantetathagataih. tirthakara hi Mahamate evarh 
vadino yad uta sa jivas tac chariram anyo jrvo’nyac charirain ity evamadye’- 
vyakrtavadah. tiFthakaranarh hi Mahamate karana-visammadhanam 
avyakrtam na tu mat-pravacane, mat-pravacane tu Mahamate- grahya 
grahaka-visamyukte vikalpo na pravartate, tesam katharii sthapyam 
bhavet. ye tu Mahamate grahya-grahakabhinivistah svacittadrsyamatra’- 
navadhantamatayas tesam sthapyam bhavati. caturvidha-padaprasna- 
vyakaranena Mahamate tathagata arhantah samyak-sambuddhah sattve- 

- bhyo dharmam desayanti. sthapaniyam iti Mahamate kalantaradesanaisa 

- maya krta'paripakvendriyanam .na tu paripakvendriyanam sthapyam 
bhavati.— Lahkavatara Sutra } Ch. 2, pp. 114-115 

43 Caturvidham vyakaranam ekarhsam pariprcchanarh; 
vibhajyam sthapaniyam ca tirthavadanivaranam. 
sadasator hy anutpadah Samkhya-Vaisesikaih smrtah; 
avyakrtani sarvani tair eva hi prakasita. 

buddhya vivecyamananarh svabhavo na’vadharyate; 
tasmad anabhilapyas te nihsvabh3vas ca desitah . 

—Lahkavatara Sutra, p. 116 (vv. 173-175). 

44 See Lahkavatara Sutra, pp. 173 ff. 

45 Ibid., pp: 185-186 

46 Ibid, pp, 204ff. 

% 

47 Jalpa-prapaficabhirata hi balas tattve n'a kurvanti matim visalam ; 

' Jalpo hi traidhatukaduhkhayonis tattvam hi duhkbasya vinasahetuh. 

- —Ibid, p. 186 (v. 73). 

48 MK, seventh chapter. 

49 Catuhsataka 8.7. 

50 Sad asat sadasac ceti sadasan neti ca kramah ; 

esa prayojyo vidvadbhir ekatvadisu nityasah.— Ibid , 14.21 

51 Pratitya sambhavo yasya sa svatantro na jayate ; 

na svatantram idam sarvain svayam tena na vidyate Ibid, 14 32. 

52 sad asat sadasac ceti yasya pakso na vidyate ; 
upalambhas cirenapi tasya vaktum na sakyate. -Ibid. 15 25. 

53 See Appendix 1, Vaisesika STitra of Kanada with the Commentary of 
CandrSnanda—Muni Sri Jambuvijayaji-GOS 1961. 
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54 For details see Buddhist Logic , Vol I, pp. 327-340—Th, Stcherbatsky. 

55 Abhidharmadipa with Vibhtisaprabhavrtti.lnUoduQtion, p. 7i—?. S. Jaini 
(K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, 1959), 

56 See Abhidharmadipa , pp. 81-83, (ext and footnotes; also Introduction, 
pp. 83 ff, 

57 I could examine only Abhidharmakosa edited by Rahula Sankrtyayana 
and Abhidharmakosavyakhya of Yasomitra 1-3, edited by Narendra 
Nath Law. Prof. Jaini’s introduction and foot-notes have beea very 
helpful in writing this brief account as he has consulted the press copy 
of the Abhidharmakosabhasya of Vasubandhu edited by Prof. Prahlad 
Pradhan and has noted the places where Vimalamitra has condemned 
Vasubandhu for the Sautrantika and even Mahayana leanings shown 
by him in his Bhasya . Prof. Jaini has also written a section on 
‘Some Major Controversies between the Kosakara and the Dipakara* 
(Introduction, pp. 69ff). 

58 See Introduction, pp. xv ff to Atthasalini—V » V. Bapat and R. D. 
Vadekar (Bhandarkar Oriental Series, 1942). 
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CHAPfER 16 


METHODOLOGY OF NAVYA-NYAYA 

In the history of the development of the Nyaya system, 
three stages are discernible. The first comprises the Bhasya 
of Vatsyayana, the Varttika of Uddyotakara and the Tatparya - 
ilka of Vacaspati besides the works of Bhasarvajna and 
Jayanta. Udayanacarya who wrote the Parisuddhi on the 
Tatparyatika of Vacaspati Misra forms so to say a link 
between the ‘Praclna ; (old) Nyaya and the later developments. 
The second can be said to be the stage when an attempt was 
made to evolve a syncretic philosophy out of the tenets of 
the Nyaya and the Vaisesika schools. Sivaditya, Bhasarvajna 
and even Udayana can be said to be the pioneers of syn¬ 
cretism. The third stage culminating in the Navya-Nyaya has 
its main inspiration from Garigesa (thirteenth century) though 
Udayana also can be looked upon as one of the early 
harbingers of the new school of Nyaya. These are not three 
clear-cut divisions of the history of the Nyaya system. One 
roughl) overlaps on the other and even extends far into it. Or, 
one may say that there was the stage of the propounding and 
the dialectical examination and even advancement within the 
precincts of the system itself, *and the other was the stage 
when the Nyaya system received a thorough re-examination 
from all the then-conceivable points of view and it was 
attempted to carefully syncretise it with the Vaisesika system' 
and to bring precision and subtlety to the definitions and 
assertions of the Nyaya school as also mainly concentrate on 
epistemological problems. 

Udayana (tenth century\ as said above, can be looked 
upon as the pioneer of the new school of Nyaya, and Garigesa 
(thirteenth century) is very much indebted to him. But, as 
Prof. Saikari Mookerjee says, ‘'The greatest achievement of 
1-96 
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Garigesa consists in the marshalling of the arguments of all 
previous writers in his work with an accuracy and ingenuity 
which evoke spontaneous admiration”. 1 Garigesa’s main contri¬ 
bution consists in a newness of style and an oiiginality in 
method. He is far more precise and careful in defining his 
terms than his predecessors, and although the Navya-Naiyayikas 
have continued to improve their techniques almost down to 
the present times, the boundaries of their subject-matter are 
set by the Tattvacintamani of Garigesa and by the commen¬ 
taries of his son Vardhamana. Some new ground was broken 
by Ragnunatha Siromani (1475-1550 A.D.), an original thinker 
of the Navya-Nyaya school, who revolutionised the concept 
of the ontological categories of the Nyaya school. It may 
however be observed that between the time of Udayana and 
that of Garigesa there were a number of logicians who were 
concerned with giving, in a novel and precise fashion, 
definitions, especially those of vyapti (invariable concomitance) 
as can be seen from the definitions of vyapti that have been 
critically examined and rejected by Garigesa. Their efforts 
paved the way to the New Logic and it was in this period, 
as seen above, that the Mabavidya syllogisms came to be 
invented, propounded and criticised. 

Those not ushered into the inner recesses of Navya-Nyaya 
complain of the undue waste of skill and ingenuity on the 
elaborate structure of definitions and the attention devoted 
to the consideration of linguistic problems. Though verbal 
accuracy may seem to some to have been pushed too far 
when the definitions seem to be more of the nature of a 
mathematical formula, yet the results on the whole have proved 
to be wholesome. “The room for misunderstanding due to 
careless expression has been narrowed down to the minimum 
extent and a course of discipline in Nyaya is a sure propae¬ 
deutic for philosophical accuracy.” 1 It is not surprising there¬ 
fore that the scholarship of a student of the philosophy of 
any school of thought was looked at askance unless he produced 
proof of his acquaintance with Navya-Nyaya methods. As 
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the importance of precise definitions is being realised in Modern 
European philosopy owing to the attacks of the Neo-Realists 
of Europe and America, the Navya-Nyaya method is coming 
to be more and more appreciated by modern scholars. The 
Navya-Nyaya invented a wonderful complex system of what 
Prof. Ingalls calls ‘cliches' by which it expresses a great deal that 
we could never think of expressing without symbols. 2 These 
cliches are of great value as logical instruments of the language 
of intellectual discourse. It is true that the style of the later 
Navya-Naiyayikas is as formidable as one could imagine. 
Jagadlsa and Gadadhara (seventeenth century) formulate their 
system almost entirely by means of technical terms and their 
sentences contain long compounds, one such compound even 
extending over a full page of writing. But even here we must 
appreciate the Navya-Naiyayika’s groping for a methodology 
which would lead to greater clarity, lack of ambiguity, accuracy 
and consistency. The Navya-Nai} ayika does not want to leave 
any loop-hole in his definitions which would on that account 
be liable to be misunderstood or deliberately misinterpreted 
and become subject to criticism. If it is true that the establishing 
of knowables or categories rests on correct and proper 
definitions ( cf. ‘ sallaksana-nibandhana prameya-vyavasthitih>) 
then one cannot find fault with the Navya-Naiyayika for 
concentrating on the preciseness of his definitions. 

In order to understand the technique of Navya-Nyaya, 
we shall initially consider briefly how the definitions of early 
Nyaya writers were likely to be vague and to be wrongly 
interpreted and found fault with, and consider how Neo-logic 
tried to rectify and strengthen these definitions and consequently 
their position. 

Navya-Nyaya, in order to bring precision to its definition 
and to the expression of the relation between the sadhya 
(probandum) and the hetu (probans) in an inference has attempt¬ 
ed to specify its terms and relations by devising a technical 
terminology for the purpose An entity, for instance, becomes a 
sadhya or a hetu by being connected with other entities, and it i& 
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neceessary to specify these connections. The knowledge that a 
sadhya stands in the relation of contzct^sarhyoga) is quite different 
from the knowledge that the sadhya stands in the relation of 
inherence (. samavaya ). The sadhya fire may be in the relation 
of contact ( samyoga ) with a mountain or kitchen, but it is not 
connected with these by the relation of inherence (samavaya). 
(Samyoga-sambandhena vahniman parvatah na tu samavaya- 
sambandhena t or parvatah samyogatvavacchinna-sambandhena 
vahniman, na tu samavayatvavachhinna-sambandhena ). The 
connection is not any connection, it is a particular one—of the 
type of samyoga (contact) in the present case, and not any other. 
It is therefore said to be limited or determined ( avacchinna) 
by the avacchedaka ( limitor or determinant ) samyogatva 
(contactness). This may also be expressed by saying * Vahniman 
dhamad ity atra dhuma-nistha-hetutayah samyoga-sambandha - 
vacchinnatvam > (the hetuta in smoke is limited by contact) or 
4 dhumah samyoga-sambandhenaiva vahnivyapyah" (smoke is 
pervaded by fire by the relation of contact only). Hence the 
statement ‘ Parvato vahniman dhumat (Mountain possesses fire 
because it possesses smoke) is an ambiguous expression of 
an inference where smoke is hetu and fire is sadhya . If ‘It 
possesses smoke' is interpreted to mean ‘ It possesses smoke by 
inherence ', the inference will be false for smoke resides by 
inherence only in atoms of smoke, and these are not loci of 
fire. The inference will be correct only if Tt possesses smoke' 
means Tt possesses smoke by contact’. The relation has 
therefore to be specified as above. In the same way, the sadhyata 
in fire, if the inference is to be valid, must be determined by 
contact ( ' vahni-nistha-sadhyatayah samyoga-sambandha- 
vacchinnatvam ' or 4 vahnih samyoga-sambandhena dhuma-vyapakah' . 
Therefore, when vyapti (invariable concomitance) is defined 
as 4 sadhyavad~anyasminnasambandhah\ ‘absence of relation 
(of the hetu , reason) with anything other than what has the 
thing to be inferred', the absence of the hetu in objects other 
than those having the thing to be inferred is to be understood 
in respect of the relation that the hetu bears to the subject 
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(paksa ), e.g. contact in the case of smoke as residing in 
mountain and leading to the inference of fire Hence though 
smoke is present by the relation of inherence in its parts, 
which are objects other than those having the thing to be 
inferred (viz fire), the definition is not faulty, because smoke 
is not present there by the relation of samyoga , but by the 
relation of sammaya . 3 

Specific relations are important, as seen above, in the 
expression of vyapti and anumana. They are also important 
in speaking of superstratum (adheya) and substratum (adhara). 
Thus when a jar is in contact with ground or when a jar 
inheres in its halves (kapala ), it can be said that an adheyata 
(superstratumness) limited by ghaiatva (jarness) resides in jar 
(g ha tan is thadheyalaya h ghalatvavacchinnatvam\ But there is 
nevertheless a difference between the two adheyatas. There 
resides in the first case, in jar an adheyata limited by contact 
and jarness, and in the second an adheyata limited by inherence 
and jarness ( ghaianisthadheyatayah samyogavachinna-ghaiatva - 
vacchinnatvam ; ghaianisthadheyatayah samavayavacchinna - 
ghatatvavacchinnatvam) As a general principle it may be said 
that “a relational abstract residing in an entity may always 
be termed limited by the specific relation in which that entity 
as a locus of the said abstract occurs'' 4 

An abstract determinantness or limitorness (< avacchedakata) 
can also be conceived, and the avacchedakata will also be 
determined. For example, in the inference Tt possesses fire 
because it possesses smoke’, the avacchedaka of the sadhyata 
in fire is fireness, and there resides in this fireness an 
avacchedakata itself determined by firenessness and inherence 
( vahnitvasya vahni-nistha-sadhy at avacchedakata-, vahnitvanistha - 
vacchedakotayas ca samavaya-sambandhavocchiiwa-vahniiatva- 
vacchinnatvam ). 

This method of specifing relations by avacchedakas has 
proved very useful to the Navya-Naiyayikas in bringing 
precision to definitions and the statement of inferences. Another 
such device is that of expressing by means of the technical 
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terms nirupita (described) and nirupaka (describer). To take 
an instance, if we speak of a thing being a locus, this is vague 
unless it is specified of what other thing it is the locus; in 
the technical language of Navya-Nyaya, the locusness has to 
be described by the superstratum. The Navya-Naiyayika would 
analyse the situation ' A mountain is the locus of fire’ by 
saying ‘ The locusness resident in mountain is described by 
fire ‘ ( parvatanisthadhikuratiata sa vahni-nirupita ). He may also 
say that the locusness in described by fireness ( vahnitva - 
nirupita). Fire or fireness may here be called the describer 
(nirupaka) of the locusness in mountain. [The abstract (e.g. 
fireness) is used in place of the simple (e.g. fire) generally, 
in order to refer to several instances. For instance, where 
mountain, kitchen, quadrangular place are each a locus of a 
different fire, the locusness of all three would be said to be 
described by fireness rather than by a fire.] The above 
mentioned situation can also be analysed by saving that the 
locusness in mountain is described by the superstratumness 
in fire ( parvatanisihadhikaranata sa vahninisthadheyata- 
nirupita) for wherever a locusness {adhikaranata) appears in 
knowledge, a superstratumness (adheyata) is implied. Or if 
the same situation is differently expressed as 'Fire is a super¬ 
stratum of mountain', it can be analysed as 'The superstratumness 
in fire is described by the locusness in mountain’ {vahninisiha- 
dheyatasa parvataausthadhikaranata-nirupita). Most properties 
that abstract a relation between two terms have a companion 
abstract with which they are mutually dependent. Examples of such 
mutually dependent pairs are visesyata (qualificandness) and vise - 
5tfM!5(quahfierness) karanata( causeness)and karyata(Q ffect ness) 
visaytia (knowledgeness, subjectness) and visayatct (contentness, 
objectness), laksanata (characteristicness) and laksyata (charac- 
terisedness), For instance, when earth is defined as possessed 
of smell ( prthvi gandhavati ), we can say prthvinistha-laksyata 
gandhanisiha laksatiatanirupita or gandha-nistha-laksanata 
prthvlnislha-laksyata-nirTipita . These can be further analysed 
as ‘ prthvinistha sa prthvitvavacchedena gandhanistha-laksanata - 
nirupita-laksyata ’ and * gandhanisiha sa gandhatvavacchedena 
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prthvlnisiha-Iaksyata-nirupita-laksanata, or ‘prthvttvam gandha- 
nistha-laksanaia-nirupita-laksyatdvacchedakam ’ and ‘ gandha- 
tvarh prthvinistha-laksyata-nirupita-laksarjatavaccfiedakam\ 
It may be noted that ‘described by’ expresses a reversible 
relation only when it is used between two relational abstracts. 
But one cannot reverse ‘parvata-nisfiadhikaraqata sa vahni- 
nirupita’ (The locusness resident in mountain is described by 
fire) and say vahnitvarh parvatani^ihddhikarar}ata-nirUpitam 
(Fireness or one may even say fire is described by the locusness 
in mountain), since fireness is not a relation. It may also 
be observed that the reversible relation cannot be expressed 
even where the second term is bound to the first, e.g X is the 
/7rnr//>6>gm(counterpositive)of absence of X—counterpositiveness 
abstracts a relation between X and absence of X, and not between 
XandY as in the case of the reversible relations. Counter¬ 
positiveness is described by its absQnce-(vahninisiha-pratiyogita 
sa vahnyatyantabhava-nirupita). Here ‘is described by’ does not 
express a reversible relation for absence is not a relational 
abstract When one wishes to specify with reference to a 
number of negations that the counterpositiveness to no one 
of these is described by mutual absence ( anyonyabhava ), that 
is to say, when all are cases of atyantabhcim , one may speak 
of counterpositiveness described by constant-absenceness 
(i atyantabhcivata ). One may similarly speak of counterpositiveness 
described by mutual-absenceness ( anyonyabhavata ) when one 
wants to specify with regard to a number of negations that 
the counterpositiveness to no one of these is described by a 
constant absence ( atyantabhava ) or that all are cases of 
anyonyabhava. An absence the counter-positiveness to which 
is determined by a generic character common to several entities 
is termed a generic absence (samanyabhava) as opposed to a 
specific absence ( visesabhava ). Generic absences can negate 
all particulars of a given class. For instance, 'Hradah samyoga- 
sambandhavacchinna-vahnitvavacchinna - pratiyogiia - nirlipaka - 
vahnyatyantcibhavavan ’ (A lake is a locus of constant-absence 
of fire which describes the counter-positiveness determined 
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by fireness and contact). When an absence is determined 
( avacchinna ) by absenceness and the relation in which the 
absence stands, it is distinguished from everything which is 
not an absence. But to distinguish one absence from another 
a different system of avaccheda (determination) is necessary. 
What distinguishes one absence from another is the difference 
in that which is negated So an absence can also be avacchinna 
(determined or limited) by the avacchedakas y determinants or 
limitors) of the conterpositiveness described by it. For instance, 
gunadau sattadeh samyogasambandhavacchinabhavah [ there is 
an absence, limited by the relation of contact, of existence, 

(.satta) etc. in quality, etc.]. Here the relation of contact is 
denied of the counterpositive, existence; that is to say, contact 
determines the counterpositiveness described by the abhava 
( denial); but in the above expression it is said to be an 
avacchedaka of the abhava also. Another such example is : 
sadhyatavacchedaka-sambandhavacchinnasadhyabhava 9 — absence 
of the sadhya , which absence is determined by the relation 
determining the sddhyatci . (See Vydptipancaka-rahasya 96-3-5, 
51.5 -Materials .pp. 138, 109). 

Both a locusness and an absence may be determined by 
the avacchedakas of other entities, viz., of adheyata or vrttitva 
(superstratumness or occurrentness) and of pratiyogita (counter¬ 
positiveness) respectively. As a result of this, a piece of 
knowledge may be expressed as (a) samyoga-sambandha - 
vacchinna-vahnitvavacchinnadhikaranata (locusness determined 
by fireness and contact) or (b) samyoga-sambandhavacchinna- 
vahnitvavacchinnadheyata-nirupitiidhikarariata (locusness descri¬ 
bed by a superstratumness determined by fireness and contact). 
Here (b) is a gloss of (a) and is called the paryavasaya , 
extraction or paryavasitartha , extracted meaning of (a). Thus 
(b) extracts and actually expresses an entity adheyata , 
superstratumness that is only implicit in (a). Similarly in 
the expressions ; (c) sadhyatavacchedaka-sambandhavacchinna- 
bhavah (absence limited by the limiting relation of the sadhyata) 
and (d) sadhyatavacchedaka-sambandhavacchinna-pratiyogita- 
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niruoakabhavah ( an absence describings a counterpositiyeness 
determined by the limiting relation of the sadhyata ), (d) is 
the extraction of (c). 

It may be observed that avacchedakas are mainly of two 
types—resident limitors ( nisihatva-sambandhena avacchedaka) 
and describer-limitors (nirupitatva-sambandhena avacchedaka ). 
For instance, when we, say 4 dhumatvavacchinna-dhnmanistha*- 
dheyata-nirupitadhikaranatavan parvatah\ dhnmatva is a 
resident limitor of dhumanistha-adheyata ; but this expression 
can beshorXene&els^dhumatvavacchinnadhikaranatavan parvataW 
( mountain has^ locusness described by smokeness ) and here 
dhnmatva is a describer limitor at adhikaranata . Similarly when 
we say 1 dhnmatmvacchxnnar^pratiyogita-nirnpako'bhavah 
dhnmatva is a resident limitor of pratiyogita; but if this is 
shortened as ‘ dhnmatvavacchinno y bhavah \ dhnmatva is a 
describer-limitor. The resident limitor resides in that in which 
also resides the limited ( avacchinna) relational abstract, whereas 
the describer limitor resides in that which describes the limited 
(avacchinna) relational abstract. Thus in the first set of examples 
both the avacchedaka dhnmatva and the avacchinna adheyata 
reside in dhnma , whereas in the second dhnmatva resides in 
dhnma which describes the adhikaranata of parvata. 

We have seen how Navya-Nyaya specifies its relations 
by describer-described pairs ( nirupaka-nirnpita) and limitors 
( avacchedaka ). It has many other similar instruments, e.g. 
visesana (qualifier), dharma (abstract properties). Determinate 
knowledge ( savikalpa-jndna), as is well known, is defined as 
'knowledge penetrating the relation between a qualificand 
(visesya, e.g. jar) and a qualifier ( visesana , e.g. jarness) (visesya- 
visesatiayofi sambandhavagahi jnanam ). Such a knowledge may 
be expressed simply as ‘ This is a jar ' ( -ghatatw-visistah 
ghatah). A qualificand may have many qualifiers ( visesana)', 
for instance, when we say ' the boy is naughty ’ ( balo’yam 
capalah) both boyness ( bdlatva) and naughtiness (capalaia) are 
qualifiers of boy. But every visesya must have at least one 
1-97 
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visesana, the broadest visesana of which it is capable. In a 
knowledge of man, for instance, no matter what other visesanas 
man ( nara) may have he will always have the visesana ‘manness’ 
( naratva ). These qualifiers are always either jati ( generic 
characters) or upadhi (imposed properties). A qualifier which 
does not have the necessary requirement of a jati* is an 
upadhi, e.g. Devadattaness (which belongs to nothing else in 
the world than Devadatta ), ghaiatvatva, etc. Devadattatva is 
said to reside in Devadatta not by the relation of samavaya 
(inherence ) but by a svarupa-sambandha (relation peculiar 
to the pair it connects ) or by a visesatiata-visesa-sambandha 
(particular qualification relation). Where a qualificand has more 
than one qualifier (visesana), the one expressed in the predi¬ 
cate is distinguished as the prakara (chief qualifier). Thus in 
the knowledge ‘The fair boy is naughty’, fairness is simply a 
visesana, whereas naughtiness is a prakara. Where a qualifi¬ 
cand has only one qualifier, as in ‘This is a man’ (manness 
being the qualifier), the terms qualifier and chief-qualifier are 
interchangeable ( Naro'yam=naratvaprakarako’yam). A qualifier 
or chief qualifier may in turn have other qualifiers. 

The terms visesya and visesana are most frequently used 
where the entities expressed by the subject (i.e. the visesya) 
and the predicate (i.e. the visesana) are connected by a relation 
other than samyoga (contact) or samavaya (inherence). Thus 
in the knowledge ‘bhutale ghato nasti’ or ‘bhutale ghatabhavah' 
(a jar is not on the ground), ghaiabhava' (absence of jar) is 
the visesya; while in the knowledge ‘ ghatabhavavad bhiitalam’ 
(the ground possesses absence of jar), ground (bhutala) is the 
visesya. As Ingalls says, the reason why the expressions visesya 
and visesana are used more frequently in these cases is that 
Nyaya epistemology can explain such a knowledge as ‘ The 
jar is not on the ground’ only by the absence’s nature of being 
a visesya of the ground with which a sense-organ (eye) is in 
contact. In such a knowledge as ‘bhutale ghatah' (jar is on the 
ground ), there is a grammatical use but no epistemological 

significance of the terms visesya and visesana (Materials ., 

pp. 42-43, F.N. 52). 
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We have referred to counterpositiveness above. We may 
consider this concept in a slightly greater detail as many defini- 
tions of Navya-Nyaya, especially those of vyapti , are corded 
in terms of absence and its pratiyogi (counterpositive). l Prati- 
yogi ’ has another significance also. All relations in Nyaya 
are conceived as present between two terms, one of them 
being the pratiyogi (adjunct) of the relation and the other the 
anuyogi (subjunct). Wherever the relation is such that one 
t-rm may be said to occur in or on the other, that is to say 
in all vrttimiyamaka ( occurrence-exacting ) relations, it is the 
superstratum, unless it be absence, that is termed the pratiyogi 
and the substratum the anuyogi. The relations of samamya and 
svarupa-sambandha are always vrtti-niyamaka; samyoga is 
sometimes vrtti-niyamaka and sometimes not, as for example 
the contact between two things standing vertically The relation 
of vyapti also is not a vrtti-niyamaka one, as the vyapaka 
does not occur in the vyapya\ it occurs in the loci of the vyapya . 
In all non-vrtti-niyamaka relations it is the qualificand that 
is termed the pratiyogi and the qualifier the anuyogi. Thus 
in ‘My right hand is in contact with my left’, the right hand 
is the pratiyogi. The terms pratiyogi and anuyogi are also used 
of negative knowledge. In the knowledge 6 There is constant 
absence of fire in lake’, fire may be called the pratiyogi and 
lake the anuyogi of the constant absence ( atyantabhava) of fire. 
We have seen above how counter-positiveness is determined 
or limited ( avacchinna ), 

These are only some of the ways in which relations are 
specified and the expression of them made precise so that no 
loop-hole can be found in-it. The later Navya-Naiyayikas 
anticipated likely objections by rivals to the different defini¬ 
tions fomulated by Ganges* and his immediate followers and 
attempted to make them more and more precise and unattack- 
able, by their armament of avacchedakas , nirupakas , upadhis 
and so on. But the use of these terms when one avacchedaka 
is piled upon another becomes difficult to comprehend. 
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We may briefly consider the definition of vyapti (perva¬ 
sion ) as given by Garigesa in his Tattvacintamani He first 
gives five provisional definitions of vyapti {vyapti-paficaka) and 
rejects them as they do not apply to a kevalanvayi amimana 
(purely affirmative inference). Then he gives two other defini¬ 
tions called the Simhavydghrokta-vyapti-laksana, and shows 
why they are defective. He similarly examines other definitions 
of vyapti given by previous logicians and rejects them and 
then finally gives the siddhanta-laksana acceptable to him. 
We shall briefly note some of these definitions as they give 
us some idea of the Navya-Nyaya methodology. 6 

The first definition of the vyapti-pancaka is : 

(/) '■Sadhydbhdvavad-avrttitvam -non occurentness (of hetu) 
in the locus of the absence of the sadhya. Garigesa rejects 
this definition because it does not apply to a valid inference 
like ‘ It possesses absence of contact with a monkey, because 
it is existent ’ ( kapi-samyogabhavavan sattvad— here the 

sadhya is universally present, for it occurs where it does not 
occur as well as where it does, so one cannot speak of the 
locus of the absence of sadhya ). Moreover, however much 
logicians may try to save the position, it cannot be denied 
that in the case of contact which is non-occurrence-exacting 
(avrttiniyamaka ), contact ( e.g. of monkey ) and absence of 
contact of monkey can reside in the same locus, so an infer¬ 
ence like * It possesses contact with a monkey because it is 
this tree’ ( kapi-samyogi etad-vrksatvat )—where the hetu is also 
co-existent with the absence of sadhya —would seem to be 
rendered invalid by such a definition. 

(//) The second definition is therefore given as ‘sadhyavad- 
bhinna-sddhydbhdvavad-avrttitvam’ which requires that the hetu 
must not occur in a locus of absence of sadhya which absence 
occurs in what is different from a locus of sadhya. This 
definition also will not apply to cases where the sadhya is 
universally present and will not apply to a valid inference 
like ‘It possesses absence of the alternation jarness/contact of 
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jar and ether, because it is ether ( ghatatva-ghatakasasamyoga- 
nyatara’bhavavcin gaganatvat)—here th ehetu is correct, as there 
is in ether ghatakasa-samyogabhava in the area of ether which 
is not a locus of ghata . The definition is at fault since that 
case of absence of sadhya which occurs in what is other than 
the locus of sadhya (i e. other than the area of ether not in 
contact with jar) is in the form of contact of jar and ether 
and occurs in ether, and the heiu etherness also occurs in 
ether. (Absence of sadhya here=jarness or contact of jar and 
ether. An alternation resides where either alternate resides or 
both reside). 

(Hi) The third definition given is' ‘ sadhyavat-pratiyogika- 
nyonyabhavasamanadhikaranyam’-where the hetu is required to 
have a different locus from that of the anyonyabhava (mutual 
absence) whose pratiyogi is a locus of the sadhya. But even 
this definition will not apply when the sadhya has many loci; 
e.g. in the inference ‘ It possesses fire because it possesses 
smoke (vahniman dhumcit). Tho hetu occurs in such cases in 
the loci of anyonyabhavas whose counterpositivenesses are 
limited by this or that manifestation of a locus of the sadhya 
(—the hetu smoke, for instance, occurs in a kitchen which is 
the locus of the anyonyabhava of mountain which is one of 
the loci of the sadhya , fire ). 

(iv) The fourth definition attempted is c sakala-sadhya - 
bhavavannisthabhava-prutiyogitvam’ (the hetu J s being the counter¬ 
positive of an absence which resides in all loci of the absence 
of the sadhya). This definition also will not apply to a valid 
inference such as ‘ It possesses absence of contact with a 
monkey, because it is existent (kapi-samyogabhavavan sattvat), 
because no unlimited locusness described by absence of sadhya 
i.e. contact with monkey can be found 

(v) The fifth definition of the vyapti-pancaka is sadhya - 
vad-anyavrttivam ( non-occurrentness of the hetu in what is 
other than the locus of the sadhya ). This definition too is 
unacceptable as it does not apply to kevalanvayi anumana 
where the sadhya is universally present. 
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These definitions are faulty since they do not apply to 
cases where the sadhya is universally positive, that is to say 
to purely affirmative inferences (kevalanvayi anumana) where 
the sadhya is nowhere absent (e.g. This is nameable, because 
it is knowable), and so there is no locus of its absence in which 
the hetu also would be absent, and so on. 

The Simha-vycipti-laksana is-' sadhyasamariadhikararanya- 
nadhikaranatvam’-thz hetu’s not being present in a locus which 
is not also a locus of the sadhya . The Vyaghra-vyapti-Iaksana 
Is-sadhya-vaiyadhikaranyanadhikaranatvam’-thz hetu’s not being 
present in a locus which is different from the locus of the 
sadhya. Garigesa observes that both these definitions are 
defective since they are meant to show that the hetu has not a 
locus which is also not the locus of the sadhya , whereas we 
find that the hetu often has a locus which is not the locus 
of the sadhya For instance, smoke on a hill has a locus which 
is not the locus of fire in a kitchen. These definitions also 
will not apply to a purely affirmative inference, where there is 
nothing which is not the locus of the sadhya . 

There is another group of fourteen definitions of vyapti 
called caturdasa-laksani. These definitions are applicable to 
all the three kinds of inferences as they are based on the 
doctrine that things might as well be defined by properties 
they do not possess as by those they do. This technique was 
first enunciated by Sondada or Sondala Upadhyaya and is 
technically known as vyadhikaranadharmavacchinnabhava (nega¬ 
tion of self-contradictories, lit. negation determined by a 
property residing in a different locus). It is two-fold — 
(a) absence describing a conterpositiveness limited by a contra¬ 
dictory property (vyadhikarariadharmavacchinna-pratiyogita - 
nirupakabhava ), e g, absence of jar limited by clothness 
(patatvavacchinna-ghatabhava) . (Here clothness is contradictory 
to, or occurs in a different locus from the counter-positive 
jar); (b) absence describing a counter-positiveness limited by 
a contradictory relation ( vyadhikaratia-sambandhavacchinna - 
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pratiyogita-nirupakabhava), e.g. absence of quality limited by 
contact ( samyoga-sambandhavacchinna-gunabhava ) (—quality 
can only inhere, it is never related by samyoga , contact). Thus 
sarhyoga is contradictory to or occurs in a different locus 
from the counterpositive quality (See Materials... pp. 81-82— 
[ngalls; Tattvacintamani , pp. 295 ff-BI). Most of the definitions 
of vyapti do not apply to a kevalanvayi anumana , so to make 
the absence of the sadhya possible even in such cases, some 
logicians assume a negation or absence whose counter¬ 
positiveness is determined by a property residing in a locus 
different from the counter-positive. Garigesa does not approve 
of-this because a property which does not occur in he 
counter-positive cannot determine the counter-positiveness 
( pratiyogy-avrttis ca dharmo na pratiyogitavacchedakah). 

The Siddhanta-laksana given by Garigesa is : Pratiyogy - 
asamanadhikarana-yatsamanadhikaranatyantabhava-pratiyogita- 
vacchedakavacchinnam yan na bhavati tena samarh tasya 
samanadhikaranyam vyaptih ( Tattva-cintamani , p. 610-BI )— 
Vyapti is the co-presence of the hetu with that {sadhya) which 
is not limited by the limitor of the counter-positiveness of 
that constant absence which has the same locus as the hetu> 
but has a different locus from the counterpositive. 

To take an example, there is co-presence of the hetu smoke 
with the sadhya fire which is not limited by jarness the limitor 
of the jar which is the counter-positive of the atyantabhava 
of jar, this atyantabhava having the saner locus as smoke, but 
having a different locus from jar. This definition covers the 
case of the kevalanvayi inference also, inasmuch as it does not 
involve the non-existence of the sadhya and the sadhya is not 
the pratiyogi of that absence which has the same locus as 
the hetu . In This is nameable because knowable’ ( abhidheyah 
jneyatvdt ) there is co-presence of the knowable with the name- 
able which is not limited by jarness (though jar is limited by 
abhidheyatva , nameableness), and the atyantabhava whose pratiyogi 
jar is, abides in the same locus with knowability, but in a 
different locus from jar. 
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Garigesa anticipates objections to this siddhanta-laksana 
that fires are manifold owing to rhe difference of their loci, 
e.g. .fire of a kitchen, of a sacrificial ground and so on, there 
is absence of these fires excepting one in the locus of a 
particular case of smoke, and this by making fire the counter¬ 
positive of that absence which has the same locus as smoke, 
altogether upsets the definition. The answer to this is that 
though in the locus of smoke there is the absence of various 
fires, the avacchedakas of the counter-positives of these 
absences are not one and the same, viz. vahnitva , but are 
different. It is therefore necessary to admit an absence of 
fire of the general form or generic absence ( sdmanyabhava) 
of fire which is determined by a generic character (viz. fire- 
ness) and not by a particular one. 7 

•The. commentators attempted to modify these definitions 
so as to avert all possible objections and make them as 
perfect as possible. For instance, the fifth definition of the 
vyapti-pancaka was attempted to be refined or expanded as 
follows : 

The definition is * sadhyavad-anyavrttitvam What does 
‘ sadhyavad-anya 1 signify? It signifies an ertity possessed of 
bheda (difference) or mutural absence ( anyonyabhava) whose 
counter-positiveness is limited by the locusness of the sadhya 
(sadhyavattvavacchinna-pratiyogitakabheda\an) So the definition 
would mzan-sadhyavad-bheda-adhikarana nirupita-vrttitcCbhava- 
vattvam hetoh —the absence of occurrence of the hetu , which 
is described by the locus of the difference or mutual absence 
of the locus of sadhya. Therefore though smoke may be 
present in, for instance, a kitchen which is other than any 
particular object having fire such as the mountain, the 
definition is not affected thereby. Here ‘ sadhya’s locus \sadhyavat) 
should'be understood to have the sadhya by the same relation 
by which the sadhya is sought to be proved to exist in the paksa . 
For example, the inference of fire on a mountain from smoke, 
seeks to prove the existence of fire on mountain by samyoga - 
sambandha f So smoke should not reside in what is other than 
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the locus of fire by samyoga-sambandha though it may reside 
in what is different from fire’s locus by samavaya-sambandha 
( e.g. kitchen is other than the particles of fire possessing 
fire by samavaya-sambandha ). Thus the definition should in 
order to convey this be modified as : ‘ sadhyatavacchedaka - 
sambandhavacchinna-sadhyavad-bheda adhikarana nirupita-vrttitva 
bhavavattvam hetoh ’ (or better still ' sadhyatavacchedaka- 
sambandhavacchinna-sadhyadhikaranatavad-bheda-adhikaratia- 
nirnpita-vrtiitvabhavavattvam hetoh\ for what needs avaccheda 
is a relational abstract like adhikaranata and not what 
possesses it). Moieovcr sadhya s locus should mean ‘all loci of 
sadhya \ Thus, smoke should not reside in what is different 
from all loci of fire, though it may reside in any locus 
of fire, e.g. a mountain, which may be different from one 
particular locus of fire and yet possess smoke and so also 
fire. Therefore, the definition requires to be modified as : 
sadhyatcivacchedaka-sambandhavacchinna-sadhyavanvavacchinna- 
pratiyogitcikabheda - adhikarana - nirlipita - vrtt it a'bhavavattvam 
hetoh ( This was actually meant when sadhyavad-anyah was 
explained as sadhyavativavacchinna -pratiyogitakabhedavan). 
Further 'hetu must not reside’ means ‘ hetu must not reside 
by the relation by which it is found to exist in the paksa\ 
For example, smoke resides in mountain by samyoga- 
sambandha , so it should not reside by samyoga-sambandha 
in what is different from all loci of fire, though it may 
reside in such a locus by samavaya sambandha (e g. smoke in 
particles of smoke which are different from all loci of fire). 
Hence the definition should be read as : sadhyatavacchedaka- 
sambandhavacchinna-scidhyavattva’vacchinna-pratiyogitakabheda - 
adhikarana-nirupita-hetutavacchedaka-sambandhavacchinna- 
vrttita'bhavavattvam hetoh. Again, i the non-occurrence of the 
hetu in what is other than the locus of sadhya ( sadhayavad- 
anyavrttitvam ) signifies an absence whose counterpositive 
is that which is limited by occurrenceness ( lit. occurrent- 
nessness ) in that which is different from the locus of 
sadhya (sadhyavad-anya-vrttitvavacchinnapratiyogitakabhavah). 
W8 
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That is to say, the hetu must in no case reside in what is 
other than the locus of sadhya. For example, in the invalid 
inference, ‘ Mountain has smoke because it has fire fire 
does not reside in certain non-loci of smoke (eg lake ), 
but it does reside in certain other non-loci of smoke ( e.g. 
ied-hot iron-ball). Thus the definition becomes: ''sadhyata- 
vacchedaka-sambandhavacchinna - sadhyavattva vacchiuna-prati- 
ydgitdkabheda-adhikarana-nirupita-hetutdvacchedaku-sambandha- 
vacchinna- vrttitatva - avacchinna - pratiyogitdka - abhavavattvam 
hetoh . ” 

1 Still another difficulty is that 'non-occurrence of the- 
hetu means non-occurrence of the hetu as possessor of the 
hefuta’vacchedaka-dharma. For instance, smoke has both smoke¬ 
ness as also substanceness but it is only as the possessor of 
smokeness that it is the hetu. Hence things possessing smokeness 
should not reside in the non-locus of fire though things 
possessing substanceness may. The example usually considered 
is a different one. In the inference, 4 It is substance, because 
it has satta not qualified by either gutia (quality) or karma 
(action) [—according to theN> aya school, satta (existence) being 
a generic character belongs to dr a vya, gutia , karma but not 
to the other four categories]—here the hetutavacchedaka dharma 
is 'existence-not-belonging-to-qualities-and-actions-ness’ and 
not ' pure existenceness. ’ The argument is valid because 
‘ existence-not-belonging-to-qualities-and-actions ’ does not 
belpng to non-substance,' though pure existence belongs to 
non v *substance like qualities and actions. The definition should 
therefore be modified as : “ sddhyatavacchedaka-sambandha - 
vacchinna-sadhyavattva'vacchinna-pratiyogitakabheda-adhikaratiu 
nirupiia-hetuta’vacchedaka-sambandha'vacchinna-vrttita- 
navacchedaka-hetutavacchedaka-dharmavattvam-hetoh. ” ( See 
Siddhantamuktavah, 68 ). 

The siddhanta-laksatia also can be refined and expanded. 
The final definition as given by Visvanatha is— ( Hetumamiistha * 
virahapratiyogind * sadhyena hetor aikadhikarariyam vyaptih’- 
—Vyapti is the co-existence of the hetu with the sadhya 
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which is not the counter-positive of an absence that abides 
in the locus of hetu; that is to say, no absence co-existing 
with hetu should have the sadhya for its counterpositive, and 
such a hetu should co-exist with such a sadhya ; This can be 
expressed by : ' hetvadhikaranavrtty-abhdva-apratiyogi-sddhya - 
samatiddhikaranyam hetoh , ” Now in an inference like ‘ The 
mountain has fire because it has smoke’, particular fires 
belonging to other places are the counter-positives of their 
absence in the substratum of this hetu , viz. smoke, so the 
definition may seem too narrow. It has therefore to be modified 
as : Hetvadhikarana-vrtty^abha va-pratiyogitd-anavacchedaka~ 
sadhyatd’vacchedakd’vacchinna sadhya-samanddhikar any am hetoh' 
-The hetu is co-present with the sadhya limited by the limitor 
of the sddhyata , which is not the limiior of the counter' 
posiiiveness to the abhava existing in the locus of the hetu . 
The sadhya as possessor of the sddhyatavacchedaka-dharma does 
not have absence-in-relation-to-a-locus-of-/^/w. Thus, in the 
above-mentioned inference though there may be absence of 
fire as the kitchen-fire in a mountain, it is not absent there 
as fire. Similarly in the valid inference, “ It has quality 
because it has substanceness'’, substanceness does not co-exist 
with absence of all quality whatsoever though it may co¬ 
exist with absence of this or that quality. The hetu should 
not co-exist with absence of the totality of things possessing 
the sadhyatavacchedaka dharma , though it can well be_co- 
present with absence of this or that possessor of the sddhyata - 
vacchedaka-dharma. 

Further f hetvadhikarafia-vrtty-abhava ’ (absence co-present 
with hetu), means 'absence co-existing with the hetu as possess¬ 
ing the hetutavacchedaka-dharma \ Thus in the valid inference, 

* It is substance because it has sattva not belonging to qualities 
and actions’ ( dravyam guna-karmdnyatva~visista-sattvdt ), 
absence of substanceness does not co-exist with sattva- not- 
belonging-to-qualities and actions, though it does co-exist 
with pure sattva in quality and action; yet the inference is 
valid because it is the .9(3//v^-not-belonging-to-qualities-and- 
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action (and not pure sattva) that is the possessor of the 
hetutavacchedakadharma . And l hetvadhikarana-vrtti’abhava } also 
signifies absence co-present in the locus of helu by the same 
relation by which the hetu is found to occur in the paksa- 
Hence in the inference of fire on the mountain from smoke 
though fire is the counter-positive of the absence abiding in 
the locus of smoke by- the relation of inherence (e.g. in the 
particles of smoke), yet .the inference is not invalid as fire is 
not the counter-positive of the absence abiding in the locus 
of smoke by the relation of contact by which smoke is present 
in the mountain. In view of these considerations the definition 
should be modified as : hetutavacchedaka’vacchinna-hetuta - 
vacchedaka - sambandhavacchinna-hetvadhikaranavrtty - abhava- 
pratiyogita'navacchedaka-sadhyatavacchedakavacchinna-sadhya - 
samanadhikaranyam heioh (—hetvadhikarana should more 
precisely be ‘ hetvadhikaranatavod ’ as it is an abstract relation 
that requires to be limited ). It should moreover be borne in 
mind that abha\a means absence which does not coexist with 
its counter-positive (pratiyogi-vyadhikarana-abhava). Thus in 
the inference ‘This has conjunction with monkey because it is 
this tree' (kapi-samyogi etcid-vrksatvat ), this-tree-ness co-exists 
with absence of conjunction-with-monkey; but since absence 
of conjunction is an absence which co-exists with its counter¬ 
positive, the inference is not invalid. The definition thus is: 
“ pratiyogi- vyadhikarana-hetutavacchedakatavacchinna-hetuta - 
vacchedaka-sambandhavacchinna - hetvadhikaranavrtty-abhava - 
pratiyogita’navacchedaka-sadhyatavacchedakavacchinna-sadhya - 
samanadhikaranyam hetoh The absence must be present in 
a substratum of the reason that is not the substratum of its 
counter-positive. 

Still further clarification is attempted to avert certain 
objections regarding absence co-existing with its counter¬ 
positive. ‘Pratiyogyanadhikaranatva’ means not being the locus 
of that which is limited by the limitor of the counter-positive- 
ness ( pratiyogitavQcchedakavacchinna’nadhikaranatvam ) by the 
very relation which is the limitor of the sadhya/a, i.e. by 
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which the sadhya resides in the paksa. Herce in a fallacious 
inference like ‘It (soul) has knowledge, because it has existence’, 
though jar, etc. which are loci of existence are the loci of 
knowledge by virtue of being an object, the definition is 
unaffected (—is not too wide—), as knowledge resides in these 
by visayata-sambandha and not by samavaya-sambandha Hence 
the definition becomes— 

Pratiyogitavacchedakavachinna-sadhyatavacchedakasambandha 
vacchinna-pratiyogi-vyadhikarana-hetutavacchedaka’vacchinna - 
hetutavacchedakci - stambandhavacchinna - hetvadhikaranavrtty - 
abhava-pratyiogitanavacchedaka-sadhyaiavacchedaka’vacchinna - 
sadhya-samanadhikaranyam hetoh. ” 

Thus even though in the inference. Tt has fire, because it has 
smoke’, there is the absence of fire by the relation of inherence 
in the substratum of smoke (e.g. mountain), the definition is 
intact since the sadhyatavacchedaka-sambandha is conjunction 
and not inherence ( see Siddhantamukt avail, 69 ). This defini¬ 
tion can similarly be even further clarified if found necessary 
in view of occurrence in the same temporal-locus and so on. 

It must have been observed that the definitions of vyapti 
are expressed in the form 'No locus of hetu is a locus of the 
absence of sadhya\ rather than in the form ‘All loci of hetu 
are loci of sadhya \ The reason is that the Naiyayika’s 
terminology cannot properly express a proposition of the 
form ‘ All Icci cf hetu sie Icci of sadhya\ For instance, the 
Naiyayika could say ‘Some smoke or other occurs in a 
particular place where there is fire ( dhumatvavacchinna-vrltiia - 
nirupita'dhikaranatavad etad vahnimat-sthalam), or some fire 
or oth^r exists in a particular place where there occurs smoke 
(vahr/itvavacchinna-vrttiia nirupitadhikarariatavad etad dhumavat * 
sthe/lam ). But these cannot yield the idea that ‘all smoke 
occurs in a place where there occurs fire’ or ‘all loci of hetu aie 
loci of sadhya \ On the other hand, the Naiyayika can every 
well express the idea ‘No locus of hetu (smoke) is a locus of 
the absence of sadhya ( fire )’, or the beta is non-occurrent 
in the locus of the absence of sadhya ( sadhyabhavavad-avrttivam 
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hetoh —the first definition of the V yapti-pancaka ). This can 
be expanded as above- “ Sadhyatavacchedaka-sombandha 
vacchinna - sadhyatavacchedakavacchinna - pratiyogitaka!bhava- 
dhikarana - nirupita - henitavacchedaka - sambandhavacchinna - 
vrttiiatvavacchinna-pratiyogitaka’bhavavan hetuh ”—There is in 
hetu abserce of occmience which is limited by occurrencentss 
limited by the limiting relation of hetu-ntss which is described 
by the ( sadhya which is the) locus of the absence whose 
counter-positive is limited by a limitor of the sadhya- ness and 
is limited by the limiting relation of sadhya-nQSS / 

It can be seen that the Navya-Naiyayikas concerned 
themselves more with the dialectical examination of definitions 
than with anything else. Each later logician anticipated a likely 
objection to a definition that was formulated by his pre¬ 
decessor and modified it so as to avoid the flaw. This resulted 
in piling of avacchedakas and nirupakas in an attempt to 
pointedly specify the relation intended to be expressed and to 
free the definition of the faults of ativyapti ( being too wide ) # 
avyapti (being too narrow) and asambhava (impossibility). 
Newer methods were evolved to keep away such flaws, and 
every term and affix was attempted to be accounted for. For 
bn; ging precision to definitions the Navya-Naiyayikas devised 
certain relational concepts, and properties and the like. We 
have already referred to svarupa-sambandha (peculiar relation), 
upadhi and vyadhikaranadharmavacchinnabhava besides 
avacchedakas , nirupakas and the like. Some relations appear 
to be flimsy but they were occasioned by particular dilem as 
the Naiyayikas had to face. Two such relations are paryapti- 
sambandha and visistanirupitadharata sambandha (relation where 
the locusness is described by a qualified entity). The old 
Naiyayikas regarded number (sankhya) as a quality, which like 
other qualities inheres in its locus, and they said that twoness 
(dvitva) y for instance, inheres in the first jar and in the second. 
The Navya-Naiyayika would say that there are two sorts of 
two-ness. One of these is a jati inhering in each member of 
pairs: the other is an upadhi related by what is called paryapti 
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(completion, wholeness) not to the members of pairs but to 
the pairs themselves. Two-ness, etc. are related by paryapti 
only to two, three etc. not to each of the two, three, etc.; 
they are related to each by samavaya (inherence) This paryapti 
is a sort of svarapa-sambandha giving rise to the concepts : 
This is one pot*, These are t vo pots', etc.; and the loci of 
twoness, thrceness, etc. are mutually exclusive; that is to say, 
threeness does not occur in the locus of twoness and so on. 
The Indian logicians developed this theory to resolve a contra¬ 
diction in their system of categories Number is defined as a 
quality in older works of Nyaya, and it is held that quality 
can only inhere in a substance. How is then one to explain 
such a phrase as Tour qualities'. The concept of paryapti 
helps the Naiyayika out of the dilemma. 

The Naiyayika not only conceives a relation paryapti in 
which two-ness, threeness stand to their loci (the sum of the 
individuals), but calls twoness, threeness, etc. vyasajya-vrtti 
properties, properties that occur in loci (the sum of the 
individuals) whose individual constituents adhere to each other, 
that is to say, are inseparable. ‘The term vyasnjya-vrtti-dharma 
is usually mentioned in connection with a special sort of 
sophistry which consists in substituting 'different from 2x' 
for ‘different from x . " The mutual absence of mango 
(I amranyonyabhava ) is a mutual absence the counterpositiveness 
to which is limited by mango-ness ( amratvavacchinnaprati- 
yogitakdbhavah). The mutual absence of two mangoes ( amra - 
dvayanyonyabhava) is a mutual absence the counterpositiveness 
to which is limited by the vyasajya-vrtti property two-ness 
(vyasajyavrttyatmaka-dv\tvavacchinna-pratiyogitakabhavah). It 
is likewise a mutual absence which occurs in its counter-positive 
(sva-pratiyogi-vrtty-anyonyabhavah), for mango number one 
is part of the counter-positive of mutual absence of two 
mangoes and mutual absence of two mangoes occurs in mango 
number one. Whenever the term ‘ anyonyabhava ' is employed 
in a definition, the Nyaya commentator finds it necessary to 
insert one of two phrases to prevent the sophistical substitution 
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of ‘mutual absence of 2 x f for ‘mutual absence of x* — 4 vyasajya- 
vrtti-dharmanavacchinna-pratiyogitakabhavah (a mutual absence 
tbe counterpositiveness to which is not limited by a vyasajya- 
vrtii property), or ‘ sva-pratiyogy-avrtty-anyonyabhavah (a mutual 
absence which does not occur in its own counter-positive). 8 
(See Materials. 77-88—Ingalls). For example, commenting 
on the third definition of vyapti in the Vyapti-pancaka 
( sadhyavatpratiyogikanyonyabhava'samanadhikaranyam ) 
Mathuraoatha says that the mutual absence must be specified 
as not occurring in its counter-positive, so that there will be 
no impossibility even though the hetu occurs in the locus of a 
mutual absence of locus of sadhya the counter-positiveness to 
which absence is limited by a. vyasajya-vrtti property. 

The concept of visista-nirupitadharata-sambandha (relation 
where the locusness is described by a qualifed entity) is 
employed to explain the Navya-Nyaya view regarding the 
identity of a pure entity with a qualified one, because other¬ 
wise it would not be that entity at all. The difficulty before 
the Naiyayikas is that if a qualified entity is regarded as 
identical with a pure entity, the substitution of one for the 
other will give rise to fallacies, for then gurta (quality) which 
has satta qualified, by otherness-than-substanee-or-action 
could be said to have pure satta, and so on. The Naiyayika 
faces these difficulties by expressing the difference where he 
conceives it to lie, viz. in the qualifiers of the essentially identical 
entities and in the locusness they describe. For example, "It 
possesses dravyatva (substanceness) because it possesses qualified 
satta (i.e. satia qualified by otherness tban-quality-or-action)” 
—is valid because though satta qualifed simply by sattatva 
cannot be said to fail to occur in quality and action (—the 
vipaksas^, it does fail to occur there in so far as it is qualified 
by otherness-than-quality-and-action c Vyapti requires that 
the hetu as qualified by all its qualifiers does not occur in 
any locus of absence of sadhya. 

Another way out is to state that qualified satta is not 
pervaded by substanceness by the relation inherence at all, but 
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by the relation-where-the-locusness -is- described - by - a- 
qualified—entity ( visista-nirnpitadharata-sambandha ). The above 
inference will be false unless it is interpreted to mean, “ It 
possesses subs'anceness because it possesses by ‘ visista- 
nirupitadharata-sambandha', j^z/a-qualified-by-otherness-thatf* 
quality-or-action”; and thus there is no harm even if pure 
satta does occur by inherence in a locus of absence of sadhya 
(See Materials for the Study of Navya-Nyaya Logic , pp. 79 - 
80, 69-71). 

Temporal relation {kalika-sambandha) is of two sorts, direct 
(saksat) and indirect ( paramparaya ). Time ( kala) is regarded 
as a single formless substance and everything resides directly 
in time by kalika-sambandha. Direct relation is of two kinds— 
(a) the relation by which all entities, eternal or non-eternal, 
reside directly in universal time ( maha-kala )—this relation 
is of little importance to logic; (b) the relation by which all 
non-eternal entities reside directly in portions of time ( day, 
month, etc.) posited due to or in view of adventitious circum¬ 
stances. An indirect relation between entities is admitted 
through time. Two things can be said to be related on 
account of their residing in a division of time. Since the 
division of time may be of any size short of the whole of 
time, all entities other than eternal ones are related to each 
other by kalika sambandha. All things eternal or non- 
eternal can be similarly said to be related by kalika-sambandha 
on account of their residing in universal time {maha-kala). 
But little use is made of this sort of kalika-sambandha . The 
employment of the kalika-sambandha enables the Naiyayika 
to construct an infinite number of apparent paradoxes. For 
example, smoke and a lake occur in the same division of 
time, so one may say that smoke occurs in a lake by (indirect) 
temporal relation. As Prof. Ingalls says, perhaps a fuller 
knowledge of Navya-Nyaya will show that such paradoxes 
serve some purpose other than the obvious one of confusing 

the layman {Materials .p. 79). 

1-99 
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A relation is said to be of incomplete occurrence (avyapya- 
vrtti) if one of the entities thus related occurs in only a 
part of the other Contact and the absence of an entity by 
contact, are the only relations of this sort the Naiyayika is 
^generally concerned with—though Raghunatha considers sama- 
~ : vaya also to be a relation of incomplete occurrence since a 
* black bu,fkmay have a white face, and though redness is said 
to inhere, iu a red pot, yet when we break the pot we may 
find that only the outsides of the shards are red and the rest 
black. If a monkey is in a tree, the monkey is related by 
contact to'only a part of the tree or even to a part of one 
of its branches. Similarly, atyantabhava of monkey by contact 
is related by absentia! particular relation (, abhaviya-visesanata - 
viseSd-sdmbandha or abhav'iya-svarupa-sambandha — the'relation 
between hn absence and its locus) to only a part of the tree, 
viz. the J parts such as the roots with which the monkey is 
not In contact. In such cases, atyantabhava occurs in the 
' same locus as does its counter-positive or is an instance of 
pratiyogi-samanadhikaranatyantabhava. The Navya-Naiyayikas 
try to resolve this apparent contradiction by arguing that the 
contact with monkey does not have its occurrentness in this 
free limited by this-tree ness; its occurrentness in this tree 
is limited by the part of this tree in contact with monkey, 
e.g, a particular branch. Similarly, the occurrentness in this 
tree'of absence of monkey-by-contact is limited by the part 
of this tree that is not in contact with monkey, e.g. roots. 

‘ While the locusness residing in a locus of an entity of 
incomplete occurrence is termed limited locusness ( avacchinria'- 
dhikarafiata ), the locusness residing in a locus of an entity 
of complete occurrence is termed an unlimited locusness 
(( anavdcchinnadhikaranafa ). 

* ' \ o 

The Navya-Naiyayikas anticipated objections to their 
definitions and arguments on the ground of the. relation of 
incomplete occurrence and consequently the paradox of 
atyantabhava occurring in the same locus as its counterpositive, 
pn the ground of relation between things (whose connection 
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would render the inference fallacious) by kalika-sambandha, 
on the basis of vydsajya-vrtti properties and so on. It can 
also be argued when the relation between the hetir and the 
paksa is not specified —as for instance, in the inference of 
fire from smoke, smoke is present in the mountain by samyoga - 
sambandha but it is not present in it by samavaya-sambandha — 
that fire cannot be inferred from smoke. In answering these 
objections, they attempted to precisely specify the relations 
of the things that enter into them. Thus the definitions of 
Navya-Nyaya came to be very precisely formulated and were 
intended to ward off all possible objections. And the develop¬ 
ment of Navya-Nyaya logic is mostly in the direction of greater 
precision aiming at perfection of statement, the attempt being 
to see that no objection however flimsy and from whatever 
point of view could be raised against any proposition, though 
a logician like Raghunatha would also try to examine the 
metaphysical categories of the old Nyaya-Vaisesika school and 
put them on a more logical basis by cancelling .those that 
cannot stand the test of rigorous logic and positing new ones. 
The Navya-Naiyayikas employed already existing words like 
avaccheda , nirupaka, etc. by assigning them a strictly technical 
character and use, and also devised some new ones. Terms 
like avaccheda , avacchedya , avacchedaka had come to ,.be 
employed in works to specify relations even at the time of 
Anandavardhana (author of Dhvanyaloka , ninth* century) and 
Udayana but Garigesa popularised their use in logic and 
works of a dialectical character and gave them a strictly 
technical sense. The old works of Nyaya were concerned 
with giving definitions of things which could specify their 
distinguishing character and differentiate them from > others. 
The works of Navya-Nyaya work out of these definitions 
which seem terribly intricate but reveal a fine precision and 
subtlety, and so are an excellent training for the intellect, f 
This character of Navya-Nyaya logic was appreciated 
even by thinkers of other schools, especially * because this 
facilitated the raising of objections and answering them; it 
was remarkably useful in the dialectical treatment of topics 
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and resulted in a precise knowledge of the subject to which 
nothing was required to be supplied. Later works of Purva 
Mlmamsa (about the fourteenth-fifteenth century), Vedanta(e.g. 
Vedanta-paribhdsd, Advaita-siddhi, etc.), Vyakarana (—the 
works of Nagesa for example), Kavyasastra (—the works of 
Jagannatha and others), and in fact, of all the sastras adopted 
the peculiar style of Navya-Nyaya logic in the dialectical 
examination of topics. 

The main purpose of Navya-Nyaya is to treat the four 
pramanas — pratyaksa, anumana, upamana and sabda, and in 
the course of- their treatment of topics the writers of the 
Navya-Nyaya school have besides giving a dialectical exposition 
of the topics of their own schools, criticised the views of 
rival schools. In the first part of his work Tattva-cintamani 
dealing with pratyaksa, Garigesa has discussed all the relevant 
problems connected with the epistemology of perception—its 
source, conditions and result. The division of perceptual 
knowledge into nirvikalpa (indeterminate) and savikalpa 
determinate) is thoroughly treated and the rival schools of 
thought, pre eminently that of Prabhakara, are criticised. As a 
consequence of the disappearance of the Buddhist dialecticians 
from the Indian arena, the refutation of the Buddhist views 
and doctrines must have remained only a matter of abstract 
academic-interest and so the attention of the Navya-Naiyayikas 
was directed against the school of Prabhakara, who had close 
affinities with the Buddhist philosophers in respect of certain 
fundamentals, and the school of Purva-Mlmamsa in general 
which had much that was original to contribute to epistemology. 
The most outstanding contribution of Garigesa is found in 
his treatment of the problem of truth and validity of know¬ 
ledge. The positions of Kumarila, Prabhakara and Murari 
Misra, who were advocates of the theory of self-validity of 
knowledg c (svatah-pramanya-vada), are thoroughly discussed 
and criticised, and the Navya-Nyaya position of paratah- 
pramanyavada which believes in the correspondence theory 
of tftith and the ascertainment, of truth by verification, is 
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established. Garigesa criticises the three positions of Prabhakara, 
Kumarila and Murari Misra as thoroughly untenable on the 
ground of contradiction of experience, since if all knowledge 
were self-validated there would be no occasion for a doubt 
which is dispelled only by means of verification by another 
piece of knowledge. We have considered this in our chapter 
on ‘The Problem of Truth’. Scarcely any new argument is 
to be found here as Udayana has given all these arguments 
in his works, but new issues have been raised and the problem 
has been studied afresh. It is in the chapter on inference 
(anumana) that Garigesa and the other Navya-Naiyayikas 
have shown exceptional ingenuity, remarkably so in the problem 
of vyapti (universal concomitance of two things), and the 
possibility of the knowledge of vyapti. The position of the 
sceptics is shown to be absurd as leading to self-contradiction 
and making practical life impossible. The later developments 
of logical speculations were necessitated by the hostile criticism 
of Nyaya concepts and definitions by Sriharsa and Citsukba 
and other Vedantins who delighted in indulging in criticism 
to show the absurdity of the attempt of the Naiyayikas in 
particular and the realists in general to explain the world in 
terms of reality. Garigesa came after Srtharsa and tookupcn 
himself the task of vindicating the orthodox Naiyayika stand¬ 
point. The sceptical philosophers had repudiated the reality 
of categories by showing the absurdity of their definitions. 
The Navya-Naiyayikas, therefore, sought to modify and 
strengthen the definitions of the different categories so that 
they became informidable and this they did by specifying 
relations and bringing precision by the use of their unique 
terminology. Of course this did not bring an end to the 
dialectical struggle between the Naiyayikas and the thinkers of 
other schools, notably the Vedantins. But this does not detract 
from the worth of the Nyaya speculations. The chief value 
of Navya-Nyaya consists in its contributions to method and 
terminology, which have been invariably adopted by all other 
schools of thought. The consequence has been that it became 
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an established practice in- India that whatever one’s school of 
thought or philosophical conviction or sastra, one must speak 
in the language of the Naiyayikas. 6 7 * * 10 


NOTES 

1 The Cultural Heritage of India , Vol. [—‘ The Nyaya-Vaisesika , System 
- of Philosophyp. 413—Satkar Mookeri ( Ramkrishna Centenary 

Memorial Volume J, Calcutta). This article contains a fine appreciation 
of the method of Navya-Nyaya. 

2 Materials for the Study of Navya-Nyaya Logic, Introduction, p. 2-Daniel 
H. H. Ingalls (Harvard Oriental Series, 1951). This book by Ingalls is 
a ve.y valuable one and all who write someth.ng on Navya-Nyaya 
derive help and guidance from this work. The exposition of the Navya- 
Nyaya methodology in this chapter is largely based on the exposition 
given by Ingalls supplemented by illustrations only where necessary, 
from Taitvacintamani (BI) and Visvanatha’s Siddhantamukt avail and it s 
commentaries and from the Tar ka-suhgr aha-dipika of Annambhaua. 

3 Vyaptih sadhyad^anyasminnasambandha udahrtah. 68. atra yena sam- 
bandhena hetuta tenaiva sambandhena sadhyavad-anyavrttitvam bodhyam, 

4 'tena sadhyavadanyasmin dhamavayave dhumasya samavaya- sambandhena 
sattve’pi na ksatih.— Siddhantamukt avail, 68. 

4 Materials .. p. 51—Ingalls 

5 Vide the six impediments to generic character ( jatibadhaka )— 

‘Vyakter abhedas tulyatvam sankaro’ tha’navasthitih; 
rupahanir asambandho jati-badhaka-samgrahah. - 

Siddhantamukt avail, 8.. : 

6 I have derived much help from the translation and exposition of the 
Vyapti-pancaka given by Prof. Ingalls, and from A History of Indian 
Logic , pp. 421 ff. —S. C. Vidyabha?ana. See also Tattvacintamani with 

I the Didhiti-vivrti (pp. 233 ff) by Gadadhara Bhattacarya (BI). 

7 Annambhatta gives the following definition of vyapti- Hetu-samanadhi - 

karanatyantabhavapratiyogi-sAdhya-samanadhikaranyam vyaptih '—vyapti is 

the occurrence of the hetu in the locus of the sadhya which is not the 
counter-positive of any atyantabhava (constant negation) co-present with 
the hetu . Commentators however are not satisfied with this circumlocution 

for there is still a doubt as to whether the hetu and sadhya are all 
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things denoted by the words or only individual things referred to on 
particular occasions. That the former meaning is to be taken is made 
clear by the insertion of the term ‘ avacchinna ’ and the definition is thus 
enlarged by Ndakantha-' Hetu-samunadhikaranatyantabh^xa-pratiyogitu'- 
navacchedaka-sadhvatavacchedakZxacchinna sadhya - samanudhikarana-xitti 
hetu tavacchedakatvam’-WyZpti signifies being the limitor of hetutg residing 
in a thing, occurring in the same locus with a sadhya that is limited by 

* the limitor of the sadhyata, but is not the limitor of the counter¬ 
positiveness of the constant absence (atyantabhava) occurring in. the same 
locus with the hetu (See Tarkasangraha with Dipika , p. 35; Notes, pp. 
244 ff-Athalye and Bodas, also -Vyaptih sadhyavad - 
anyasminnasambandha udahrtah. 68 
atha vd hetuman-nisthaviraha’pratiyogina; 
sadhyena hetor aikadhikaranyam vyaptir ucyate. 69 - 
Bhasa-pariccheda of Visvanatha has discussed the second definition at 
length in his Siddhantamuktavali. 

8 See the third definition of vyapti in Vyapti-paficaka and its commentary 
by Mathuranatha (Materials. p. 134), Sadhyavat-pratiyogika’nyonya- 
bhava samanadhikaranyam’-thQ hetrfs having a different locus from that 
of a mutual absence whose counter-positive is a locus of sadhya. 
CommentELiy-sadhyavat-pratiyogikanyonyabhaveti hetau sadhyavat - 
pratiyogikanyonyabhavadhikarafta-nirupita-vrttivabhava ity arthah. 
anyonyabhavas ca pratiyogi-avrttitvena visesaniyah, tena sadhyavato 
vyasajya-vrtti—dharmavacchinna—pratiyogitakanyonyabhavavati hetor 

vrttau api nasambhavah. 

‘A mutual absence whose counter-positiye is a locus of sudhya ’— 

The meaning is : When there is an absence of occurrentness resident 
in hetu and described by a locus of a mutual absence whose counter¬ 
positive is a locus of sadhya, the mutual absence must be specified as 
not occurring in its counter-positive, so that there will be no impossibility 
even though the hetu occurs in the locus of a mutual absence of locus 
of sadhya the counter-positiveness to which absence is limited by a 
vynsajya-vrtti proper ty. 

9 Yady api dravyam gunakarmanyatvavisista-sattvad ity adau vis'ista- 
sattayah suddha-sattayas caikyat sadhyavadanyasmin gunadSv avrttitvam 
nasti,tathspi hetutavacchedaka-rupsna’vrttitvaiii vacyam, hetutavaccheda- 
kam vrttitanavacehedakam iti phalitoTthah (-Siddhunta Muktavail, 68. 

10 See ‘The Nyaya-Vai£e?ika System of Philosophy’, pp. 410 ff. -Satkari 
Mookerjee-in The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol l-( Ramkrishna 
Centenary Memorial, Vol. 1, Calcutta)-Tbere is not much material on- 
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the Navya-Nyaya methodology aod Prof. Ingalls has rendered unique 
service to Indian logic and philosophy by collecting systematically and 
appreciatively 4 Materials for the study of Navya-Nyaya logic \ This 
chapter, as said above, is mostly based on the work of Prof. Ingalls to 
which 1 here acknowledge my debt. I have ako sought guidance and 
corroboration from Mr. Diksit’s Thesis on ‘Indian Logic-Its Problems 
as treated by its Schools' (Appendix 2 —The Neo-Naiyayika's Technical 
Terminology and his definitions of Vyapti expressed with the help 
thereof’). Mr. Diksit was kind enough to lend his thesis to me though 
it was not yet printed. My debt to these authors is greater than could 
ordinarily be permitted, and the formidable nature of Navya-Nyaya 
terminology can be the only excuse, hovevjr fee ale, for it. 



CHAPTER 17 


DIALECTICAL CRITICISM IN OTHER VIDYAS 
( BRANCHES OF LEARNING ) 

Every branch of learning has its own set of pramanas 
(sources of knowledge) and its own methodology and arrives 
at its conclusions as a result of dialectical examination of 
topics. This is as much true of Arthasastra and Dharmasastra, 
Vyakarana-sastra, Kavya-sastra. Ayurveda, Kama-sastra and 
the like as ot Darsana-sastra and Pramani-sastra. In this 
chapter we shall briefly discuss the element of dialectical 
criticism in the works of some of the vidyas other than 
Darsana-sastra and Pramana-sastra. 

Dialectical Criticism in works on Dharma-s astra and Artha-sastra 

The growth of Dharma-sastra has witnessed three main 
stages of development though religion has always been assumed 
to be the final arbiter—the period (i) when political institutions 
were gradually emerging, (ii) when economic and political 
considerations assumed a dominant role, as is evident in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra (third or second century B.C.) and 
the Narada-Smrti (100 A.D ) and (iii) .the period of the 
re-assertion of the dominance of Dharma-sastra over Artha¬ 
sastra as in the days of Yainavalkya-Smrti (100-300 A.D.) 
according to which the legal texts of Dharma-sastra are 
more authoritative than the Artha-sastra. We shall consider 
here mainly the Artha-sastra of Kautilya as its approach is 
dialectical in method and pragmatic in aim. Kautilya professes 
to have taken into consideration in the preparation of his 
work the views of almost all the earlier Acaryas who had set 
forth the legal and political code for the acquisition and 
protection of land. He commences with a salutation to Sukra 
and Brhaspati, who are also known to be the founders of the 
1-100 
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Lokayata system besides being early law-givers and so who 
were outright non-religious in their attitude. 1 

We shall at the outset note a few topics in the Artha- 
sastra which bear evidence of dialectical thought in the legal 
and political literature of India. In Arthasastra 1-2 Kautilya 
enumerates the major branches of learning ( vidya ) which 
should form part of a prince’s education. Anviksikl (Dialectic), 
Tray! ( Vedas ), Vartta ( Trade and Commerce ), Danda-niti 
(Political Science) are the major Vidyas. He cites the views of 
earlier writers. According to Manu and his followers, Trayl, 
Vartta and Dandaniti are the Vidyas, because Anviksikl is 
only a' branch of Trayl. This shows that these law-givers 
were prepared to accept logic and dialectic only in so far as 
it served to interpret the Vedic teachings and was in accord¬ 
ance with them. What is important is that Kautilya gives 
the reason why a school held a particular view. The school 
of Brhaspati was of the view that Vartta and Dandaniti are 
the only two vidyas, for Trayl is merely a cloak used in order 
to convince people by those who know how to maintain the 
social order. Usanas and his followers accept Dandaniti alone 
as a Vidya because all the other branches are connected with 
it. Kautilya himself recognises all the four vidyas mentioned 
in the beginning though he regards Anviksikl ( the science 
of ratiocination or dialectic) as a controlling force in all 
decisions. The problem is •• A prince has to be educated. What 
should be bis different disciplines ? Kautilya, it can be seen, 
discusses this topic in the following way. First he states his 
own view. Then he mentions the different views and accounts 
for them by stating reasons. Finally he re-states his own view 
which is meant to supersede the others as being the most 
comprehensive. 

Discussing Dandaniti (1. 4), Kautilya says that according 
to the Acaryas, the King’s danda (power to restrain or control) 
is the best means to bring about law and order. But 
Kautilya disagrees. The subjects soon get disgusted with 
a King who exercises authority harshly as they make little 
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of a weak one. But a King moderate and discriminating in 
his governance is held in high esteem. One who is unrestrained 
or ill-disciplined on account of his passion or hot temper 
or just indifference incites to agitation even the vanaprasthas 
and the parivrajakas (wandering sannyasins), much more so 
the grhasthas (house-holders) And if he cannot wield power 
at all he gives rise to a situation in which Might is Right. 
He can command awe only by the discriminating use of 
datida .—Here also the dialectical method is adopted. 

Let us take another example which is even more interesting 
from our point of view—the topic (1. 8) of the recruitment of 
ministers. Bharadvaja’s view is that the King’s co-students 
should be made ministers as the King would have full knowledge' 
of their integrity and abilities and so could have confidence in 
them. Visalaksa demurs because they would take him lightly 
on account of their being his playmates. But those who share : 
a secret with him should be made ministers as they would 
have common character, conduct and passion. They would be 
exposing and involving themselves in trying to give out the 
King's secret and so they would never commit any offence: 
as he also would be sharing their secret. The Parasaras argue 
that this fault is there in either case. The King also would, 
have to act according to their wishes as they would be sharing 
his secret. The King becomes a slave to as many persons as 
he divulges his secret to. So only those should be made 
ministers who would stand by him in adversities, even in those 
likely to involve loss of life, as their love for him would be 1 
thus put to the test. Pisuna differs. Such people would be 
highly devoted but they would not have the quality of intelli¬ 
gence. So only those should be appointed ministers who being 
appointed to undertake activities calculated to bring about a 
certain gain or benefit would accomplish the task accordingly 
or even better than estimated, because the King would be 
aware of tbeir merits. Kaunapadanta does not agree for such 
persons would not be endowed with the other qualities 
essential by way of the equipment of ministers Those related 
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on the father’s side to the King should be appointed ministers 
as he would be fully aware of their pure character. And being 
his kinsmen they would not abandon him even if he were to 
misbehave, as this tendency is found even in the animals. But, 
Vatavyadhi’s contention is that these relations would control 
everything of the King as if they were the real masters. 
Therefore those who are well-versed in the Political Science 
and are fresh (and so not hardened in the routine) should be 
appointed as ministers. Such freshers would look upon the 
King as a substitute of Yama and so would not commit any 
offence. Bahudantiputra says that this is not true. Such a person 
may have theoretical knowledge but being one without practical 
experience he would land into trouble. Therefore one should 
appoint as ministers those who are of noble birth and are 
intelligent, pure, devoted and brave. Kautilya says that there is 
truth in all these views. A person’s efficency is known by the 
efficiency of his actions. 

It can be seen that here a view is put forth along with 
a reason to support it; then its drawback is shown and another 
opinion is set forth with a reason to support it. This is again 
repudiated and a third view is stated and so on, till the final 
view is expressed, which is expected to be followed. This treat¬ 
ment of topics is in a truly dialectical mode. 

There is a similar discussion where Kautilya treats the 
topic of the number of councillors ( mantrin ) a King should 
have and how he should seek their counsel without very much 
divulging his secret move and thus landing into trouble. 
According to the Manavas, the mantri-parhad (council) should 
consist of twelve persons, according to the Barhaspatyas of 
sixteen, according to the Ausanasas of twenty, whereas 
Kautilya says that it all depends on the need and their efficiency. 
Kautilya, it may be noted in passing, gives a very rational 
interpretation of Indra’s being 'sahasraksd —his mantri-parisad 
consists of a thousand rsis, they are his eyes so even while 
having two eyes he is said to have a thousand eyes (1. 15.57). 
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This will suffice to illustrate the dialectical mode of 
treatment in Kautilya’s Arthasastra as also that adopted in 
works on law and political science. 

Dialectical Criticism in works on Vyakarana-sastra (Grammar) 

The Pratisakhyas are perhaps the earliest works on Grammar 
that we know of. They were known to Yaska also who refers 
to them in discussing whether samhita is pada-prakrti (the 
source of words, or having words as the cause—pada-prakrtih 
samhita—Nirukta 1. 17). We cannot say anything definitely 
regarding the date of the Pratisakhyas , but we can. certainly 
form some idea of the method of treatment adopted in them 
from the extant treatises, though these are of a comparatively 
late origin. The author of the Rk-Pratisakhya while mentioning 
his own view quotes or refers to the views of a number of 
acaryas on the same subject (see Paiala L 15-16, 46, 51, 63- 
64, 75; 2. 16-17; 11 17-21, etc.). But the style,, of the 

Pratisakhyas being ^Z7/r^3—like, the author does not give an 
exposition of these views of other Acaryas or criticise them. 

There is ample evidence to indicate that different schools 
of Vyakarana and Nirukta were in existence when Yaska 
(seventh century B. C.) wrote his famous commentary Nirukta 
on the Nighantu. Nirukta itself is a remnant of a vastTNir’ukta 
literature, even as Panini’s Astadhyayi alone has survived the 
numerous systems of grammar such as those of Sakalya, 
Sakatayana, Gargya, Galava, Senaka, Sphotayana, Bharadvaja, 
Apisali, Kasakrtsna, Vyadi, Vajapayana and Pauskarasadi. 
Among the teachers mentioned by Yaska, there are four, viz. 
Sakatayana. Gargya, Galava and Sakalya who' are credited 
with having founded their respective schools of grammar and 
whose works seem to have been existing even in the days of 
Panini ( fifth or. fourth^ century B.C.) It may be assumed 
from this that there must have been much discussion on 
different problems of Grammar.* 

The style of Yaska's Nirukta is highly dialectical in 
character. He presents problems in the form of a controversy. 
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For instance, he raises the question whether word is eternal 
by quoting the view of Audumbarayana that it is ‘indriyanitya’ 
and urging the contingencies involved and then showing how 
these difficulties do not arise even if word is regarded as 
eternal ( Nirnkta 1.1). Yaska has similarly discussed the 
question whether prepositions(^^arga) have any meaning 
by themselves or only when connected with a noun or verb, 
and quotes different views on the point ( Nirukta , 1. 3). He 
further relates the controversy between Sakatayana and the 
Nairuktakas on the one hand and Gargya and the Vaiyakaranas 
on the other (I. 12 ff) in respect of the reducibility of all 
nouns to roots ( Namany akhyatajaniti tiakatayano Nairukta- 
samayas ca\ tia sarvanui Gargyo Vaiyakarananam caike—Nirukta 
1. 12). He gives the arguments of the respective schools, and 
ultimately sides with Sakatayana and the Nairuktakas. He 
has also given a detailed exposition of Kautsa’s view that 
mantras carry no meaning (anarthaka mantrah). Citing the 
arguments advanced by Kautsa in support of his view, he 
refutes them at length ( Nirukta , I. 15 ff). He repeatedly 
stresses that if the etymology of a word cannot be traced, or 
if a mantra cannot be properly interpreted, one must not 
jump to rash conclusions such as that all words cannot be 
reduced to roots, or mantras are meaningless; the fault lies 
with the man and not with the science as such. It is not the 
fault of a post that a person does not see it and bangs against 
it (naisa sthatior aparadho yad enam andho na pasyati ; purusa - 
paradhah sabhavati—Nirukta 1. 16). Similarly in the seventh 
chapter of the Nirukta he has given a dialectical exposition 
of the classification of the deities, their form, their concomitants 
and so on and referred to the views of different schools and 
teachers. He gives at places the interpretation ofVedic legends 
as attempted by the Nairuktas and the Aitihasikas and others 
(see Nirukta 2. 16). 

Yaska’s mode of treatment is throughout dialectical in 
character, and at places, especially when a controversial problem 
is being discussed, one feels as if one were reading, a work 
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of the same category as Sankara's commentary on the Brahma- 
sutra, of course making concessions for the difference in style. 
When referring to the purvapaksin’s argument which he wants 
to refute, he introduces it by ‘ yatho etav (Nir. 1. :14 ff) 
meaning ‘as to what you said against us’. Yaska’s Nirukta is 
a work of great importance from the point of view of the 
growth of dialectical criticism. 

The Astadhyayi of Panini is the first extant systematic 
work of Grammar in India. Panini mentions the names of 
Acaryas who held different views; at times he states the 
purva-paksa (prima-facie view) and refutes it (e g. in 1. 2. 
51ff), but on the whole we have a direct presentation rather 
than a dialectical exposition of the subject. The Varttikas of 
Katyayana (350 B.C.) consider whether anything has been 
omitted in the siitras of Panini that should have been stated, 
and whether there is in them anything that is superfluous, 
faulty or objectionable. 3 As Kielhorn says, the object of the 
Varttikas is to discuss, without bias or prejudice, such objec¬ 
tions as might be raised against the rules of Panini’s grammar. 
He tries both to justify Panini by defending him against 
unfounded criticism and to correct, reject and add to the 
rules laid down by him where defence and justification are 
not possible. The varttikas thus furnish good specimens of 
dialectical criticism of that early period. 8 In explaining the 
siitras, Katyayana adopts the method which is generally used 
in dealing with an adhikarana (topic) by stating the purvapaksa, 
answering the points raised and finally giving the siddhanta. 
He also explains grammatical points on the analogy of 
commonsense experience and behaviour as also Vedic practice 
and from the experience of the world, from nature, and from 
nyayas or maxims like those of the Dharma- sastra.* His 
seeking confirmation from Vedic and worldly usage jand 
practice is noteworthy from the point of view of diabetics. 

The Mahabhasya of Patanjali (150 B.C.) is in the first 
instance a commentary or critical discussion on the Varttikas 
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of Katyayana; it is also a commentary on the sutras of Panini 
as th t.istis are original varttikas on such sutras of Panini as 
called for Patanjali's lemarks. Patanjali mentions his own 
view boldly where he differs from the Varttikas of Katyayana. 5 
Patanjali’s work is. called Mahabhasya (Great Commentary) 
inasmuch as it is not only a treatise on Grammar but also 
the fountain source of all nyayas G The spirit of independent 
thought, combined with keen- critical acumen and deep under¬ 
standing, pervades the whole of the Mahabhasya. The Maha¬ 
bhasya not only comments on the sutras and the varttikas , 
but also discusses critically the necessity of these sutras and 
varttikas . Patanjali shows herein that some of the sutras are 
not necessary, and at places disagrees with the criticism of 
Panini by the Var'ttikakara and supports Panini’s position by 
forceful' arguments. He proves his point by analogy with 
nyayas current in the world. The first ahnika of the Mahabhasya 
is named ‘Paspasahnika’. The word ‘paspasa’ is derived from 
the root 'spas' which means. Go see, observe, consider’. This 
ahnika treats of the preliminaries of the Vyakarana-sastra and 
refutes the arguments of others,, that is to say, is dialectical in 
character. As a matter of fact, grammar can be said to have 
been the first science to give scope to dalectical presentation 
as Mfmamsa gave the dialectic of interpretation. The first 
ahnika is very , interesting. inasmuch as it shows how philo- 
sophical problems were raised and how philosophical speculations 
entered the field of grammar as a result of contact with 
different schools of thought. It also illustrates Patanjali’s 
dialectical skill in the treatment of controversial points, though^ 
the other ahnikas too give us an idea of Patahjali’s mode of 
dialectical criticism and of his dialectical skill, especially when 
he gives a clear exposition of the varttikas or refutes the view 
of the Varttikakara where he differs from him. 

f Enunciating the subject Sabdanusasana , the science where¬ 
in the derivation of words is explained, Pa.ahjali says that 
both the current (laukika) words as also the Vedic words 
are treated in the sutras of Panini. Then he raises a question, 
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“When one says ' gauh \ what is sabda ? (gauh ity atra kati 
sabdah ) —The object with the dew-lap, etc. ?” No, it is called 
dravya (substance). Is it then its movement, etc ? No, these are 
called kriya (action) Is it the whiteness, blueness, etc. ? No, 
these are called guna (quality). Is it then the samanya (universal) 
which exists unaffected even when the individuals are broken 
or destroyed.? No, this is designated akrti. What is sabda 
then? Sabda is that on the utterance or manifestation of which 
the correct knowledge of the object with the dewlap, tail, etc. 
is produced; or the sound whose meaning is known is sabda . 
This is clear from the fact that one who makes sabda (sound, 
noise) is told; ‘Make sabda', ‘Do not make sabda \ ‘This boy 
makes sabda \ Hence sabda signifies dhvanid 

Patanjali then introduces the topic of the benefits that 
accrue from the study of grammar, and later goes on to 
discuss the method that is to be adopted in the exposition of 
Sabdanusasana Should a list of correct words be given or 
of corrupt words? It can be done in either way, since the 
other set can be inferred. But which is the better of the two 
methods ? The enumera-tion of correct words is simpler and 
shorter, since for every correct word there are many corrupt 
(apabhramsa) forms of it (e.g. for gauh, we have gan , goni, 
goto ., gopotalika, etc.). Moreover-in this method we have the 
additional advantage of the direct enumeration of the words 
that we require. 8 

Patanjali’s dialectical mode of treatment becomes apparent 
from these illustrations. He raises a question and puts forth a 
number of alternative solutions asking each time if a particular 
alternative is possible and denying it by giving reasons for this 
denial, and finally gives his own view supporting it by reasons. 
Other questions similarly raised and treated are: “Should an 
inventory of all correct words be given ? ” “Does a word signify 
genus or individual?'' ‘Is sabda eternal (nitya) or an effect 
{karya) ? " It may be noted that, as Patanjali observes, the 
question whether sabda is eternal or an effect was examined 
I-1Q1 
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earlier in the ‘ Sahgraha * of Vyadi, wherein arguments on both 
sides of the question were put forth. 

This serves as an introduction to the first Varttika which 
runs as follows—“ siddhe sabdartha-sambandhe lokato’rtha- 
prayukte sabda-prayoge sastrena dharma-niyamah yatha 
laukika-vaidikesu —When word, its meaning and their connec¬ 
tion are known to be eternal (siddha) from the world and 
word is used only in such meanings as are current there, the 
6astra enjoins the use of correct words for the sake of dharma 
as in the case of matters, worldly and vedic. Patahjali treats 
in detail the meanings of siddhe, artha , etc. and discusses 
why if siddha means eternal, the word ‘nitya’ is not used, 
whether artha denotes genus or individual, and how the 
compound ‘sabdarthasambandhe' should be dissolved in view 
of the word * siddha’ (eternal) and so on. Patahjali gives a 
definition of ‘nitya’ and shows therein his acquaintance with 
Kutasthavada (doctrine of absolute unchangingness) and 
Parinamavada (doctrine of transformation or persistence in the 
midst of change). The meaning of the first varttika having been 
explained, a doubt is raised whether a word that is not current 
in the world (e.g. Usa , tera , cakra , peca ) is correct or not, 
since it has been said that a word is used in only such 
meanings as are current in the world. Here the controversy 
is very interesting and consists of witty repartees and powerful 
arguments on either side. One almost feels driven to quote 
it in its full length. The topic is forcefully set forth at the 
outset as follows ; “ It is contradictory to say that there are 
words but they are not in usage; if they are there they could 
not have fallen out of use, and if they have fallen out of 
use, they cannot exist. You use words and say in the same 
breath that they are out of use. Moreover, only usage can 
determine the correctness of words.” The opponent is allowed 
to,ask questions even while the arguments in support of the 
conclusion to be arrived at are being advanced. Katyayana 
himself seems to have raised the doubt whether a word that 
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is not current in the world is correct or not since it has been 
said that it is used in such meanings as are current in the 
world. 

Another dialectical problem connected with the interpre¬ 
tation of the Varttika is : Does dharma (merit, good) accrue 
from the knowledge of correct words or from the use of 
correct words? (kim punah sabdasya jnane dharmah ahosvit 
prayoge )? And if dharma accrues from knowledge so also 
will adharma (sin) accrue for he who knows correct words knows 
their corrupt forms also: or greater adharma will accrue since 
for every correct word there are more than one corrupt forms. 
If dharma be said to accrue from prayoga (use) of correct 
words, the whole world will get dharma and the effort of the 
students of grammar will be fruitless. A humorous remark is 
made that it is aiso seen that those who have studied grammar 
are not able to use words correctly whereas those who have not 
are able to do so, hence the fruit will also be reversed. Therefore 
according to Katyayana, dharma accrues from prayoga (use of 
correct words) backed by the study of grammar. PataSjali seems 
to differ and so opens the topic again : Or let dharma accrue 
only from knowledge. Sabda pramatia says that dharma results 
from the knowledge of correct words and not that adharma 
results from the knowledge of corrupt words, so there is no 
difficulty. A fine argument advanced is ; A well-sinker though 
he is stuck in the mud and is covered with dust in the process 
of sinking a well, gets himself rid of the mud and dust 
with water as seen as he reaches it and gets plenty of good 
from it. Even so though adharma may accrue from the know¬ 
ledge of corrupt forms, yet since this leads to knowledge of 
correct forms, dharma would rise from this latter, and this 
dharma destroying the effect of the adharma would lead to 
much good. 9 

Patanjali like a true bhasyakara has made it a practice to 
leave nothing unexplained, to raise questions that might have 
been implied in the original and to discuss them dialectically 
and philosophically. He does not fail to discuss in this way 
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even the method adopted by him or expected to be adopted by 
one giving an exposition. Patanjali, as said earlier, has made 
use of a number of varieties of tarka, arguments urging an 
undesirable contingency if the opponent’s view is accepted. In 
shoit, Patanjali’s Mahabhdsya can stand a fair comparison with 
the works of Dharmakirti and Kumarila, and one even feels 
a bit surprised that works on grammar appear to be more 
advanced in respect of dialectical criticism than the works of 
other sdstras including Darsana-sastra. But as a matter of fact 
there is no real ground for surprise. This might be so because 
to the Vedic Aryans speech appeared to have far-reaching 
consequences in the context of Vedic sacrifices and occult 
rites and hence xhe early thinkers must have been driven to 
attempt to understand the relation of word and meaning and 
to go deep into the mystery of speech. But there is also a 
deeper reason for this. Human speech and thought are so inti- 
mately related that it is but natural that language should be 
the earliest subject that was discussed philosophically. The rela¬ 
tion of word and meaning must have first puzzled thinkers and 
attracted philosophical interest in the development of human 
reasoning. We find Patanjali giving expression to many such 
inquiries and systematically recording in his own o r iginal way the 
discussions and controversies carried on by the thinkers with 
others and with their own minds. Patanjali thus is a very good 
instance of an early dialectician who can go deep into the 
subtleties of thought. 

We have seen that philosophical problems pertaining to 
the eternity or otherwise of sabda (word), the relation of word 
and meaning and the like came to be discussed in the school 
of Grammar from even before the times of Yaska (seventh 
century B.C.), and associated with these was the problem of 
change or modification. The six bhava-vikaras (modes of be¬ 
coming) were analysed and propounded by Varsyayani and both 
Yaska and Patanjali quote his words (‘ jayate asti viparinamate 
vardhate’paksiyate vinasyati’ ). Patanjali gives a very good 
definition of two kinds of nityatci (eternalitv )—kutasthci (abso- 
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lutely unchanging) and parinamin (changing, undergoing modi¬ 
fication ). The grammarians generally hold that sabda being 
eternal cannot be modified; even when sandhi takes place, 
another letter is substituted, but words do not undergo a change. 
The influence of different trends of philosophical thought, 
especially of Samkhya, Vedanta, Saivism, came to be felt even 
in non-metaphysical subjects, e.g. Vyakarana, Kavya-Sastra, 
etc. and made the propounders of these subjects treat their 
categories in their light. This inspired later grammarians, notably 
Bhartrhari (fifth century A.D.) and others to go ahead, and we 
find Bhartrhari and others speaking of Sabd'a-Brahman (Logos) 
and evolving a philosophy of Language. In the opening verse 
of the Vakyapadiya , Bhartrhari has referred to the doctrine 
of vivarta (unreal projection; according to some vivaria = 
parinama) with a view to show the process by which the 
world is said to have evolved in the shape of artha (object, 
meaning) from the imperishable sabda-tattva. The Grammarians 
especially those coming after Bhartrhari regard sabda as identi¬ 
cal with Brahman. This shows the eminence to which Vak, 
speech was raised as a philosophical subject and the amount 
of thinking and contemplation that enabled the thinkers to 
arrive at this conclusion. To them sabda is not just a lifeless 
mechanism invented as a symbol for denoting an object, but 
represents the thought-stuff which accounts for the creation 
of the world. This sabda is of the nature of Sphota, 

The Vaiyakaranas, the Mlmarnsakas and the Naiyayikas 
in particular have devoted much attention to, and indulged in, 
polemics in connection with the doctrine of Sphota ; entire 
prakaranas (manuals) were written to support and confute this 
doctrine The doctrine of Sphota can be clearly traced from 
the times of Patahjali if not earlier (-it may be noted that 
Panini mentions one Sphotayana-), but it gained strength and 
greater importance after the philosophical speculations of 
Bhartrhari (see Vakyapadiya 1.23, 73 ff). Later grammarians, 
especially Sesakrsna (I(500 A.D ), Bhattoji Dlksita (1630 A.D.), 
Kondabhatta (Bhattoji's nephew) and Nagesa (latter part of 
seventeenth century) have dealt with the problem of Sphota 
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in greater detail and advanced arguments in defence of Sphota. 
Their works are of a dialectical character and they have shown 
prolixity in enunciating as many as eight different forms of 
Sphota —varna-sphota, pada-sphota, vakya-sphoia , akhandapada - 
sphota , akhanda-vakya-sphota, varnajati-sphota, padajati-sphota , 
vakyajati-sphoia (see Bhattoji's Sabdakaustubha in which all 
these classifications have been dealt with). In order to show 
that Sphota alone is expressive of sense, Nagesa attempts to 
explain the origin of vak with reference to cosmogony. After 
the annihilation of the cosmic world, accompanied by a 
complete cessation of all activity, Maya, the creative function 
is finally absorbed in the infinite consciousness. When the 
Supreme being feels the necessity of creation, His potentiality 
takes the form of a bindu — a subtle point retaining in itself 
immense power and combining the three gunas. This is, in 
reality, an inexhaustible source of energy ( sakti-tattva ). The 
unconscious part is called bija ; the part representing a mixture 
of both cit (consciousness) and acit (unconsciousness) is 
known as nada (sound) and the intelligent element-is called 
bindu . Regarded as the ultimate source of ail forms of vak, 
this nada is called Sabda-brahman . l0 The inspiration of the 
Tantrika school is evident here. 

Coming to Bhartrhari again, though his mode of treatment 
is generally a direct one, he at times criticises the views of 
other schools of thought. Vatsyayana, the author of the 
Nyaya-Sutra states in his definition of perception (1. 1. 4.) 
that it is avyapadesya (inexpressible); that is to say, words do 
not form a part of perceptual knowledge though it may be 
convey'd in terms of words. The Buddhists hold that words 
refer to only concepts and have no reference whatsoever to 
reality. Bhartrhari on the other hand is emphatically of the 
opinion that there can be no knowledge without words which 
enter into the very texture of all knowledge. It is only through 
the instrumentality of vak that the internal consciousness 
assumes an audible form and communication is possible. ‘No 
language, no thought’ argues Bhartrhari. Bhartrhari further 
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says that vak represents all different branches of science and 
arts, and that names or distinguishing s'arnps are given to 
objects only through the medium of vak, otherwise the world 
would have remained an unnameable and indiscernible concate¬ 
nation of things. Definition and classification have been 
made possible only by virtue of vak. 11 Bhartrhari has taken 
note of the different views current among the ancient teachers 
in respect of the origin of sound, and has showm how air, 
atom and knowledge have each been treated as capable of 
developing into sabda . 13 

Bhartrhari has similarly discussed the view of the Pada- 
vadins and the Vakyavadins among the grammarians. Though 
the adherents of the doctrine of sphota take all sabda to be 
indivisible and eternal and look upon all disintegration ( e.g. 
of a word into prakrti and pratyaya ) as purely artificial, the 
value of such a procedure that furnishes an instrument to get 
at the meaning of words cannot be denied. There are three 
forms in which words generally appear—sentence, inflected 
form and the radical element. Of these, a sentence is the 
logical unit or the significant part of speech Words have no 
independent existence apart from a sentence. According to the 
Vakyavadins who take a sentence to be indivisible and the 
only significant unit, the analysis of a sentence into its 
constituents i.e. padas is only artificial, but recourse is taken 
to this process however imaginary, as it provides the only 
means of showing the meaning of a sentence The Padavadins, 
on the other hand, hold that padas are real and seek to prove 
the unreality of a vakya as an indivisible unit. A sentence is 
nothing but an aggregate of padas and as such has no exist¬ 
ence apart from its constituents, viz. padas . The padas though 
essentially indivisible are analysed into prakrti and pratyaya in 
order to bring out their significance. The view of Panini and 
Patanjali as explained by Bhartrhari shows that they were on 
the side of the Vakyavadins. 13 We need not pursue this inquiry 
further as this is sufficient to show that the dialectical mode of 
presentation was very much used in the schools of grammar also. 
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Sabda is pre-eminently the basis on which the structure 
of the grammatical science rests. As s ibda is intimately related 
to thought and logic, the scope of grammar becomes immensely 
wide. The categories of grammar, viewed widely, comprehend 
almost all those enumerated by the Vaisesikas— jati-vyakti , 
samanadhikarariya (co-inherence), samavaya , hetu and karatia , 
dravya , sambandha , avayava-civayavin, prakrti-vikrti and 

ia/c// (potency ). The inclusion of 5 < 2 A;a in the grammatical 
catagories is a departure from the Nyaya-Vaisesika view-point. 
The grammarians regard space and time ( dik-kala ) not as 
dravya as the Naiyayikas do, but as sakti inherent in objects. 
The concept of anvaya-vyatireka is common to both grammar 
and logic from very early times. Language has moreover its 
peculiar logic, that is to say, it follows a number of principles, 
as one finds in the rules of grammar, e.g. A verb should agree 
with the subject in number and person and so on. These 
paribhasas or generalised statements have been classified as 
(a) vacaniki, used as sutra by older gra marians; (b) jnapaka , 
deduced from the interpretation of Panini’s rules; (c) nyaya — 
referring to the axioms either taken from the experience 
of ordinary life or established by logical deductions. There 
are two forms of nyaya—nyaya siddha (logical deduction), and 
lokanyaya-siddha (whose truth is proved by the facts of daily 
life; e.g. (na va) sannipata-laksano vidhir animittam tad - 
vighatasya ( Katy ay ana's Paribhasa-varttika, 3 und.r 1.1 39 ) 
—That which is taught in a rule the application of which 
is occasioned by the combination ( of two things \ does not 
become the cause of the destruction of that combination. This 
( paribhasa) is founded on the maxim that one must not be 
the cause of the destruction of that wherefrom it derives its 
very existence. 

Thus grammar like all philosophical systems has its own 
categories and is ultimately based on principles that are strictly 
rational. The study of grammar on philosophical lines started 
mainly with Patanjali who in his Mahabhasya has given the 
problems of grammar a philosophical character. The system of 
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grammarhas been treated by Madhavacar^a in his Sarvadarsana- 
sangrahaas a system of philosophy (Panmlya-daisana) Grammar 
at a very early period ceased to be looked upon as merely 
an artifice, and was regarded as embodying the principles of 
spontamous growth. A careful study of Patanjali's Mahabhasya 
enabled Bharlrhari to explain the principles of grammar from 
a purely philosophical stand point With him grammar became 
a real philosuphy of language and he himself treated it as 
such. The philosophy of Grammar is a very good instance 
showing how in early times man’s urge to know and his 
reasoning faculty accompanied by some intuitive insight could 
take him to philosophical heights. 

Grammar has influenced Kavyasastra (Poetics) to a very 
great extent as can be seen from the classification of the 
figures of speech, especially upama (simile), and the treatment 
of sphota , meaning of word and the like problems. The disci¬ 
pline that has greatly encroached upon the field of grammar 
is Logic which has given the stamp of subtlety to all later 
speculations on grammar. The advent of the school of Navya- 
Nyaya with its precise though scholastic construction and 
phraseology exercised such a tremendous influence on grammar 
that it became almost impossible to free the later grammatical 
speculations from the grip of Neo-logic. Jagadfsa (the author 
of the Sabdasakti-prakasika) and Gadadhara (the author of the 
Vyutpattivadci) have treated the problems of grammar in such 
a way as to turn grammar into a branch of study offering 
immense opportunities for the display of logical niceties. Their 
works though dealing with grammatical topics pertain more 
to logic than to grammar as such. Nevertheless this adds to 
the clarification of the grammatical topics as well. 

This will give an idea of what proliferation grammar 
acquired mainly due to dialectical inquiries and criticisms and 
discussions with adherents of other schools. Dialectical criticism 
within the schools of grammar itself has helped immensely in 
the development of grammatical theories and given it the 
status of a system of philosophy (darsana). 

1—102 
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Dialectical Criticism in works on Kavyasastra (Poetics) 

In the field of Poetics likewise we find much by way of 
growth as a result of dialectical examination and refutation 
of theories, and the gradual rise and development of the 
schools of Rasa (sentiment), Alarikara, Riti (style) and Dhvani 
(suggestion) and Vakrokti (artistic expression). These theories 
were not really in conflict with one another for all recognised 
that rasa , etc. are indispensable in good literature. But different 
schools attached relatively more importance to any one of 
these than to the rest, and this accounts for the different 
definitions of kavya. Important questions pertaining to rasa 
that were asked and attempted to be answered in different 
ways were : Where does rasa reside ? What is the nature of 
rasa ? How is it evolved and realised ? How many rasas are 
there ? and so on 

These gave rise to different theories, viz. Utpattivada of 
Lollata, Anumitivada of Sarikuka Bhuktivada of Bhatta Nayaka 
( about 1000 A.D. ) and Abhivyaktivada of Abhinavagupta 
(980-1020 A.D.) and his followers like Mammata (1050-1100 
A.D ), Hemacandra and others, holding respectively that rasa 
is produced, inferred, relished and manifested through suggestion. 
The significance of'alarikara’, the recognition of the importance 
of alarikara in kavya , and the number o f alarikaras recognised have 
also varied from time to time Bhamaha (seventh century) and 
Dandin along with Udbhata (800 A.D.), Rudra.a (ninth century) 
and Pratlharenduraja (tenth century) are the main exponents 
of the Alarikara school. Vamana (about 800 A.D.) is the fore¬ 
most known representative of the Riti-school, and even 
Dandin gives a lengthy exposition of what are called rltis 
by others. Anandavardhana (ninth century) makes little 
of rltis; instead he dilates on sarighatana (composition), 
and recommends that in a good kavya we must look for its 
inner or suggested meaning which is its real essence With 
the Dhvanivadins, notably Abhinavagupta, poetics turns into 
a subject that can stand logical treatment and results in a 
philosophy of poetry which sees in the aesthetic feel an 
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experience comparable to the spiritual experience of one 
who has realised Brahman though Bhatta Nayaka also earlier 
gave this very comparison. The Dhvani theory is controverted 
by Mahimabhatta (eleventh century), who in his Vyaktiviveka , 
sees no reason for recognising dhvani (suggestion) as a special 
mode of thought because it can be subsumed under inference. 
Kuntaka, the author of the Vakrokti held that artistic expression 
(vakrokli) is the very life-breath of poetry. Before the theory of 
Dhvani secured general acceptance, it was fiercely criticised by 
Bhatta Nayaka, Pratiharenduraja, Mahimabhatta and others. 

Some of the problems and topics that came up most for 
discussion are : What is the distinguishing faculty that makes 
a poet— pratibha (genius or creative imagination) primarily, to be 
cultivated by vyutpatti (study, scholarship) and abhyasa 
(practice), or all the three together ? What is the definition 
of kavya 1 What is kavya conducive to? Should poetic con¬ 
ventions be adhered to ? Should the reading of kavya be 
encouraged, especially in view of the fact that it deals with 
unreal, imaginary things ? Are dosas (defects) positive or are 
they negations of gutias (excellences), and similarly ar tgunas 
mere negations of dosas , or are they positive in character? 
How many rasas are there ? There were also mutual criticisms 
and controversies with regard to minor and finer points e.g. 
the kinds of poetry, the divisions of upama, the division of 
§lesa (paronomasia) into sabda-slesa and artha-slesa and its 
relation to other figures of speech, interpretation of expressions 
and figures of speech, meaning of words and the like topics. 14 

From this we can get an idea of the continuous growth 
Kavya-sastra or Alarikara-sastra witnessed through the centuries 
and the questions that were repeatedly asked and discussed 
and answered in connection with kavya (literature ). In this 
process, the knowledge of other branches of learning, especially 
grammar, logic and philosophy played an important part. The 
word ‘ dhvani ’ was borrowed from the grammarians who employed 
the word ‘dhvani’ to signify sound which manifests Sphota. 
The discussion as to the meaning of words < individual, genus, 
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etc.) is mostly based on the Mahabhasya'&nd the Vakyapadiya 
The subdivisions of upama (simile) have been based on the 
rules of grammar by Bhamaha, Udbhata, Mammata, Visvanatha 
(fourteenth century) and others. Vamana deals in the fifth 
adhikarana of his Kavyalafikara-sutra with the grammatical 
purity of words and so does Bhamaha in the sixth pariccheda 
of his Kavyalankara . Tarkasastra deals with the denotative 
power (abhidha-sakti) of words and the same topic is discussed 
in works on Poetics. Alankarikas regard anumana as a figure 
of speech, and the name Kavyaliriga is also suggested by the 
Nyaya terminology, only here the linga is a poetical one, 
Mahimabhatta wrote his Vyaktiviveka , abounding in polemics, 
to establish that dhvani comes under anumana or logical 
inference; and Sarikuka appears to have held that rasa is 
cnumeya and the vibhavas are anumapaka. Logic and Grammar 
along with other disciplines are regarded as indispensable 
constituents of the equipment of a writer. 

The Purva Mtmarhsa has similarly given some doctrines 
and figures of speech (e.g. arthapatti, parisankhya) to Poetics 
While discussing the meaning of words, the Alankarikas refer 
to the Abhihitanvayavada and Anvitabhidhanavada and even 
admit their indebtedness to works on Vyakarana and Purva- 
Mimamsa The Buddhist theory of apoha is also referred to 
and criticised. In dealing with Bhatta Nayaka's theory of rasa 
frequent reference is made to the three gunas of Samkhya 
philosophy. The word ‘bhoga’ recalls the Samkhya doctrine 
of the correlation of purusa and Prakrti . Philosophy, especially 
the Vedanta philosophy, has given rise to the concept ofhhe 
soul of poetry' (kavyasya atma) and some writerse.g. Bhat$a 
Nayaka, Abhinavagupta, Mammata and Jagannaiha (seven¬ 
teenth century ) equate the state of rasa-realisation with that 
of Brahman-realisation. The view as to the state of ra.sa-reali* 
sation also differs according as the Samkhya or the Vedanta 
or the Pratyabhijna view is adhered to. Thus the Alankarikas 
derived their inspiration for the growth and dialectical examina- 
t»on of the theories of poetics from different branches of 
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learning and schools of philosophical thought, and the mode 
of exposition adopted in Alarikarasastra consequentyi 
became all the richer. The later Alarikarikas did not even fail 
to adopt the methodology of Navya-Nyaya for the discussion 
of their problems. Jagannatha's Rasugangadhara bears ample 
testimony to the influence on him of the Navya-Nyaya 
methodology and dialectical criticism of his age, so also do 
the works of Appayya Diksita and Visvesvara. Discussion of 
poetical theories in this novel method adds clarity and precision 
both in thought and language, though at times this results in 
much hair-splitting. 

All theorists from Bhamaha or Dandin to Jagannatha 
regard sabda (word) and artha (meaning) as constituting what 
they call the ‘body' of poetry ( kavya sarira ). Vamana can be 
said to have initiated the search for the 'soul' of poetry 
(kavyasya atma) when he regarded riti (style, as the soul of 
poetry; the Dhvanikara i.e. Anandavardhana completes the 
metaphor when he defines the relation of the body and the soul 
of poetry and implies in Dhvanyaloka 2-7 that the suggestion 
of sentiment is this soul, the gurtas being compared to 
natural qualities like courage, etc. which inhere in it and the 
alankaras to external ornaments like bracelets which adorn 
the body. We shall consider the dialectical examination of a 
few problems of Alarikara-sastra as fou^d in the works of 
some of the main Alarikarikas so as to form some estimate 
of their dialectical skill and modes. 

Dealing with the adornment of poetry, Bhamaha states that 
its adornment, rupaka (metaphor) and the like, is propounded 
by some in several ways; even the charming face of a damsel 
does not shine if stripped of ornament. Others say that rupaka 
and the like embellishments are extraneous; they legard the 
proper formation of words or grammatical correctness as 
adornment. But the proper presentation of ideas is not the 
same as that. Bhamaha prefers a combination of both, viz 
elegant words and elegant ideas.' 5 Bhamaha attacks the two¬ 
fold c!a ssification of poetry into Vaidarbha and Gaudlya 
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(Kavyatankara 1.31-33). He warns the poets against making 
their poetry obscure, as of the character of prahelika 
(riddles), etc. If such compositions which are intelligible with 
the help of commentaries constitute poems poetry means joy 
for wise men only, and the dull-witted persons are damned. 10 
Bharraha not recognising hetu, suk$ma and lesci as alankaras 
argues that the statement of matters of routine does not involve 
any artistic expiession. ' The sun has set, the moon shines; 
birds fly to their nests” —Is all this poetry? Verily, it is a 
matter-of-fact description 17 Bhamaha contends that there is 
an element of atisayokti or vakrokti (artistic expression) in 
all poetry (2.K5-87). Bhamaha, it can be seen, states the views 
of others and then states and gives a brief exposition of his 
own view, but his manner of refutation is not a fully reasoned 
out one. Similarly, Dandin while discussing the controversy 
regarding the figure of speech in Himpatlva tamo'iigdni ...’ refers 
to the sentence-meaning according to the Naiyayikas aad the 
Vaiyakaranas (K avyadarsa, II 226-233). 

In the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana, we find discuss¬ 
ions which fully reveal his dialectical skill as also the dialec¬ 
tical modes prevalent at the time. We may, by way of an 
instance, consider Anandavardhana’s arguments establishing 
the independent existence of the suggested meaning apart 
from the expressed meaning. He initiates this dicussion in the 
first Uddyota (1 ff) of his work and carries it on and even 
improves upon it in the third Uddyota (33). Poets are justified 
in availing themselves initially of the conventional meaning 
though the suggested meaning is aimed at. Just as the 
purport of a sentence is grasped only through the meaning of 
individual words, so the knowledge of the suggested meaning 
is arrived at only through the medium of the expressed meaning. 
Though by its own power the word-import conveys the sentence- 
purport, it escapes notice once this latter has been conveyed; 
similarly ihe suggested meaning flashes suddenly across the 
truth-perceiving minds of appreciative persons when they are 
indifferent towards the conventional meaning. That kind of 
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poetry, wherein either the (conventional) meaning or the word 
renders itself or its meaning secondary and suggests the implied 
meaning, is designated by the learned as dhvani or suggestive 
poetry (1.10.13). 

Before establishing his theory of Dhvani, Anandavardhana 
takes note dialectically of the rival view of the Abhavavadins, 
those who negative it or regard it as the same as laksana , 
and of those who regard it as beyond expression. A prima- 
facie view is that there is nothing like dhvani (suggestion) 
that is different from the gunas , figures of sound and sense, 
riti (style) or vriti (literary modes of diction) which add charm 
to poetry whose body is constituted by sound and sense. 
Others may contend : Suggestion does not exist indeed, for a 
species of poetry opposed to all well-known canons necessarily 
ceases to be poetry. And just because a coterie of critics 
unanimously bring into currency a designation 5 dhvani' this 
cannot win the universal acceptance of the learned. Some 
others explain the non-existence of dhvani differently. NTo novel 
thing like dhvani can be possible. Since it is not distinct from 
a source of charm, it naturally comes under the causes of 
charm, alahkara, etc. Just giving a new name to one of them 
will not make it an independent category by itself. Moreover, 
since the ways of speech are endless, even if there be some 
insignificant element left unexplained by the famous framers 
of the rules of poetry, there is no reason why persons should 
close their eyes under the assumed illusion of being sahrdayas 
(cultured critics) and dance about with joy saying that they 
have discovered ‘ dhvani among these. Thousands of great men 
have expounded and are expounding figurative elements of 
speech. But we do not hear of any such state from them. 
Therefore, dhvani (suggestion) is only an idle supposition which 
cannot stand any scrutiny. Another such view (—that of 
Udbhata—) is that it is the indicated sense that is the soul 
of poetry, and suggestion is not different from the secondary 
usage of words. Still others, who fight shy of framing a 
definition, say that the true nature of dhvani is beyond all 
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words and is discernible o n .!y by the minds of cultured 
critics (sahrdaya) xs 

Anandavardhana refutes these arguments. As to what is 
said, viz. Suggestion does not exist, for a species of poetry 
opposed to all well known canons will necessarily cease to be 
poetry—it is unsound. This is so because it may be unfamiliar to 
writers on poetics who are concerned with giving definitions; 
but if one examines the best specimens of literature, one finds 
that dhvani alone emerges as the most intrinsic principle of poetry, 
delighting all sahrdayas , and not word and sense. All else is 
only pictorial (citram eva). The other objection that dhvani 
can be included under the recognised sources of charm, and 
so should not be regarded as distinct, is also not proper. Can 
suggestion which is based on the relation of the suggested 
sense to the suggesting word be comprehended by a theory 
which is based on the relation of only the conventional meaning 
to the denotative word ? The sources of charm of the conven¬ 
tional meaning and words can only be ancillary to dhvani , 
but never identical with ib It may be argued that such instances 
(of figures of speech") (e.g. anuprasa, etc.) in which no implied 
meaning is clearly discernible may be regarded as incapable 
of subsuming dhvani , but dhvani can ceitainly be subsumed 
under such alatikaras (figures of spe ch) as samasoktij aksepa , 
visesokti, paryayokta , apahnuti , dipaka, etc. as the implied 
meaning is clearly discerned here But it is in order to refute 
such an argument that Anandavardhana inserts the expression 
Tenders itself or its meaning secondary' while explaining the 
concept of dhvani (1.13). The idea is that when in a work of 
poetry an explicit meaning renders itself secondary or when 
a word renders its own denotative meaning secondary, and 
each of these suggests another sense, we call it dhvani-havya 
(suggestive poetry). How can this suggestion be subsumed 
under the said alankarasl Suggestion is possible only when 
the suggested element is exclusively important. Anandavardhana 
explains why this is not the case with samcisokti, etc. More¬ 
over, alan'earas , gunas , vrttis are only the limbs {ahga) of 
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poetry (kavya), whereas poetry in its entirety, of which these 
are the limbs, is called dhvani. A part cannot be separately 
looked upon as the whole. Even if identity is possible in 
some instances, suggestive poetry cannot be looked upon as 
conditioned by its aiigas , since its sphere is very extensive. 
That is to say, the aiigas may be subsumed under dhvani^ 
but dhvani can under no circumstances be subsumed under 
the aiigas 19 

The expression ‘ is designated by the learned' brings out 
the fact that this designation was first devised by the learned 
and that it has not gJned currency in a haphazard fashion. 
The foremost among the learned are grammarians, because all 
studies are rooted in grammar. The grammarians refer to 
articulate letters by the term ' dhvani\ In the same way, since 
the element of vyanjakatva (suggestivity) was common to both, 
not only the word and its meaning but its essential verbal 
power and also that which is usually referred to by the term 
'kavya’ were called ' dhvani * by other learned men who were 
the followers of the grammarians, and who had a profound 
insight into the fundamental truth of poetry. The treatment then 
of such a comprehensive concept as dhvani with all its divisions 
and subdivisions is not at all at par with the enumeration 
of the particular well-known figures of speech and hence the 
enthusiasm of persons who can appreciate the value of sugges¬ 
tion is quite proper, and no one should out of jealousy 
direct vitiated or misguided intelligence against them. The 
advocates of the view that dhvani is non-existent have been 
thus refuted. 

The view that Suggestion is the same as Indication is 
answered as follows : Suggestion (dhvani) is not identical with 
Indication ( laksana ), because there is difference of nature 
between the two. Dhvani cannot also be defined by that, as 
the faults of the definition being too wide ( ativyapti) and 
too narrow ( avyapti ) would result if this were admitted. 
Indication is only figurative application of words, while that 
1-103 
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is dhvani wherein a sense different from the sense denoted 
and the denoting expression is conveyed by these by way of 
purport, the sense implied being exclusively important. One 
may perhaps urge that indication may not be identical with 
suggestion but it can at least be regarded as a defining charac¬ 
teristic of the latter. The answer to this is that such a definition 
would be too wide or too narrow. The fault of ativyapti 
would be there since indication can exist even where there is 
no suggestion. Even in instances where no excessive charm 
due to suggestion is present, poets are seen to employ words 
figuratively in accordance with the established usage, e.g. ‘This 
bed of lotus-leaves bespeaks the torment of the emaciated damsel 
who slept on it’ ( Krsahgyah santapam vadati bisinipattra- 
sayanam). Only that word, which conveys a charm impossible 
of communication by any other expression and which is pregnant 
with suggestive force, is fit to be called ‘suggestive’; whereas 
in the above-mentioned case, the word does not become a 
source of suggesting any charm that cannot be communicated 
by other expressions. Words which signify by common usage 
meanings other than what they primarily denote, as for instance, 
the word lavanya, do not become instances of suggestion. As 
a matter of fact, indication is grounded on the primary 
denotative force of words How can it possibly be a definition of 
suggestion (dhvani) whose sole support is suggestivity ( vyanjaka - 
tva) ? The definition that Suggestion is Indication is also too 
narrow as indication does not cover instances of suggestion 
like vivaksitanyaparavacva (that with meant but further extending 
expressed sense). At the most, it might serve as a pointer to, or 
indicator (upalaksana) of one of the kinds of suggestion, and 
still if one asserts that suggestion is defined by indica¬ 
tion, then one may as well say that the act of defining 
individual figures is sheer waste since the primary denotation 
of words defines the entire group of all individual figures. If 
it is said that the definition of suggestion has already been 
propounded by others, then this will only substantiate the 
doctrine of Dhvani , and the object of the Dhvanivadins, viz. 
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proving the existence of suggestion will have been realised 
without any special effort. 20 

Even those who declare that the nature of suggestion is 
only within the experience of sahrdayas and that it is 
inexpressible, betray only their lack of discernment. The general 
definition of suggestion and the definitions of its several 
varieties have been set forth by Anandavardhana, and yet if 
it be thought of as ‘inexpressible’, then this would be true of 
everything in the world. If on the other hand by this 
exaggeration they are only giving expression to the all-surpassing 
nature of suggestion, then they also may be regarded as stating 
the truth itself. 31 

It may be noted that the analogy of word-import and 
sentence-purport given above to explain how the suggested 
sense is arrived at through the expressed sense (1.10) is revised 
in the third Uddyota (33) in view of strict logical accuracy. 
The analogy of word-import and sentence-import does not 
quite apply to the expressed and suggested senses since only 
some thinkers (not all) admit the reality of word-import (—in 
the opinion of others it is unreal). Even those who do not 
hold that it is unreal will have to agree that the analogy of the 
relation between the jar and its material cause will explain 
in a better way the relation between sentence-purport and word- 
import. Just as the material causes (viz. pot-sherds) of a jar 
cannot be apprehended separately after the jar has come into 
being, so also word and its sense are not apprehended separately 
after the sentence and its purport have been apprehended as 
a whole. If they could be recognised separately, the very appre¬ 
hension of the whole sentence-purport would be brushed away. 
But this principle does not hold good in the case of the 
expressed and the suggested senses When the suggested sense 
is apprehended the expressed sense is not brushed away, since 
the apprehension of the suggested senseis inseparably occasioned 
by the apprehension of the expressed. Hence the analogy 
of the jar and the lamp would fit them best. Just as the light 
of the lamp does not recede when the apprehension of jar 
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has arisen, so also the expressed sense continues to be appre¬ 
hended even after the apprehension of the suggested sense has 
been acquired Hence the remark in the first Uddyota (10) 
aims only at pointing out the similarity between the two in 
respect of their being means to some end, and the analogy 
is not intended to be pursued farther than this. 82 Ananda- 
vardhana again indulges in a lengthy discussion concerning 
the suggested sense, the distinction of suggestive power 
(vyanjana sakti) from the power of denotation ( abhidha) and 
the power of indication ( laksand ) and so on. He also explains 
how the theory of suggestion is compatible with the view of 
the Naiyayikas and the Mimamsakas. The author has recourse 
to dialectical modes in order to establish the suggestivity of 
words as this theory must have met with severe opposition 
from the adherents of the Aiarikara and the Rni schools. The 
discussion here is more subtle than in the first Uddyota. 

Anandavardhana, like all dialecticians, always has in view 
an opponent and expounds his theory by anticipating the 
arguments of opponents and refuting them. Like an exponent 
of any other school of thought he marshals his argument 
within the limit of the categories recognised by his school-men 
and goes ahead on the strength of these. He also tries to 
compare his theory of word and meaning with that of thinkers 
of other schools who have thought over this point. In subtlety 
of thought, critical acumen and dialectical skill, Anandavardhana 
can be compared with some of the best exponents of other 
schools of philosophy. Abhinavagupta who commented on 
Bharata’s Natya-sastrci and Anandavardhana’s Dhvcinyaloka is 
also a profound thinker and he appears to be a greater adept 
in using dialectical arguments. With his profound insight 
and greater dialectical skill he is able to give a clearer and 
a more systematic exposition of the various problems of 
Poetics propounded before him. He gave a turn to the whole 
discipline of Poetics and a completeness unknown before him. 
Mammata, in fact, largely crystallised the teachings of Abhinava 
in his Kavyaprakasa. Hemacandra repeatedly expresses his 
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indebtedness to Abhinavagupta. The writings of Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta influenced greatly all later 
Alarikarikas, among them being such great names as Mammata, 
Hemacandra, Visvanatha and Jagannatha. Mammata’s indirect 
criticism of Mahimabhatta’s theory of Kavyanumiti, (Kavya - 
prakasa , Ullasa, 5) is full of logical terms and subtleties. And 
Visvanatha’s detailed exposition of the definition of kavya in 
the light of the definitions given by others is a fine sample 
of dialectical criticism ( Sahityadarpana , 1). 

Jagannatha was skilful in the use of the dialectical mode 
ofNavya-Nyaya, as can be seen from his great work Rasagahga- 
dhara . We may, by way of illustration, see how he supports 
his definition of poeiry. Jagannatha defines poetry as sabda 
(word, expression) expressing a beautiful sense (ramaniyartha- 
pratipadakah sabdah kavyam). Beauty ( ramaniyata ) consists 
in being the object of a knowledge which causes transcendental 
{lokottara) pleasure (to sahrdayas ). Lokottaratva ( transcendent* 
ness’) is a particular class-character subsisting in pleasure, 
evidenced by experience and also cal 5 ed camatkaratva (striking¬ 
ness). The knowledge giving rise to pleasure determined by 
lokottaratva is a particular kind of contemplation ( bhavana) 
of the nature of repeated or continuous cognition When a 
man is told, 'A son is born to you’, or ‘I shall give you 
wealth’, he derives great pleasure, but this pleasure is not of 
the lokottara (transcendental) t>pe; and so such sentences 
have no beauty and consequently do not come -to be called 
poetry. Thus it comes to this that kavya is sabda conveying a 
meaning which is the object of bhavana (contemplation) giving 
rise to camatkara ( strikingness or sense of surprise at the 
unusual), or it is word the contemplation of the meaning of 
which determines its productivity of camatkara ; or it is 
that which possesses camatkaratva on account of having 
the capacity to convey a meaning which determines the 
productivity ( of transcendental pleasure ) qualified by itself 
(< camatkaratva ) 23 . 
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The utility of inserting ‘bhavaria 9 instead of jnana as in the 
original definition is explained thus : jmna can also comprehend 
samuhalambana-jnana, cognitive aggregation having a number 
of things and their prakaras( qualifiers) as its object; of these 
some may be ramaniya . others not; and yet the samuhalambana 
jnana would have to be recognised as giving rise to camatkara) 
and a statement pertaining to jar, cloth and the like though 
expressing an aramaniyartha , would have to be called a kavya 
when it becomes the object of a samuhalambana jnana along 
with a ramamyartha . To exclude such cases, ‘ bhavana ’ is inserted 
in the place of [jnana. Bhavana is a chain of repeated linking 
cognitions (punah-punar-anusandhana). Thus the definition is 
saved from the fault of ativyapti . Nevertheless, bhavana can 
include dharavahika jnana or continuous cognition which may 
pertain to dry or aramaniya things, and not to ramaniya things 
alone. To avert this difficulty, Jagannatha adds that this bhavana 
must be such as produces camatkara , the capacity to produce 
camatkara being found in kavya limited by camatkaratva. The 
last definition has the additional merit of being in a simpler 
and more convenient form. Thus Jagannatha has attempted 
to bring precision to his own definition of kavya by limiting 
the meanings of words and thus overcoming flaws in the 
definition. ‘ Yal-tat ? is dispensed with in the last definition. 

Jagannatha then goes on to criticise the definitions given 
by Mammata and others. According to Mammata, word and 
sense devoid of dosas and full of gunas and with or without 
alamkrti ( poetic embellishment) constitute a kavya ( adosau 
sabdarihav sagunav analamkrfi punah kvapi—Kavyaprakasa, 
1.4) Examining this definition, Jagannatha says that word 
and sense cannot together constitute kavya . because there is 
no proof to support this. Universal usage (visvajanlna- 
vyavahara) such as ‘Kavya is read aloudVErom kavya , mean¬ 
ing is understood ‘ Kavya is heard but meaning is not known’ 
would convince us that the import of the term ‘ kavya * is 
only sabda (word) and not sense. It may be urged that the 
word kavya in such cases secondarily means or indicates sabda 
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alone, whereas its primary meaning is sabda and artha together. 
The answer to this is that this would be so if there were 
some evidence to support this, but we see none, and a state¬ 
ment about which there are different opinions cannot be relied 
upon. When there is no evidence to show that ‘ kavya means 
sabda and artha together, who can prevent the word ‘ kavya ’ 
from primarily denoting ‘ sabda ’ as can be seen from the 
above-mentioned usage. In the absence of decisive proof 
(vinigamanabhava) the view that kavya means both. sabda and 
artha cannot be upheld, and when it is thus shown that kavya 
means a particular kind of sabda , the definition should be 
formulated accordingly and not in accordance with the mean¬ 
ing imagined by oneself. This is true of the definitions of 
Veda, Purana, etc., otherwise the same endless difficulty will 
arise there also. The view that kavya is that which is conducive 
to the realisation of relish (rasa) or unalloyed pleasure, and 
that this holds good in the case of both sabda and artha- is 
not proper. This definition is too wide and can include within 
its scope non-kavyas like musical tunes and even ancillaries 
of a dramatic performance ( viz. acting, costume, speech ) 
which are also capable of producing a thrill in the audience, 
as admitted by Anandavardhana and other Alarikarikas. This 
also refutes the definition ‘kavyam rasodbodhakam’.WlQVQOVQV, 
does kavyatva reside in sabda and artha together or separately ? 
The former alternative is not tenable, since it will mean that 
since neither sabda nor artha alone is to be called kavya , one 
will have to say that a sentence in the form of a beautiful 
verse is not kavya , just as one says ‘ one is not two ’ (even 
though one and one make two). The other alternative is also 
not acceptable because of the fact that it would lead us to 
accept sabda and artha each by itself as kavya , and then a 
single kctvya would come to be spoken of as two kavyas. 
Therefore the definition of kavya like that of Veda or Purana 
rests on sabda . The insertion of guria, alatikara , etc. also is 
not proper, because then the definition will not apply to such 
kavyas as l uditarh mandalam vidhoh ’ (the orb of the moon has 
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arisen) which is uttered by a duti, abhisarika or virahini and 
which is meant to suggest respectively that one should go out 
to meet the lover or not do so, or to suggest that life is 
flickering away, as also to such a kavya as ' gato'stam arkah\ 
(the sun has set); and yet it is not possible to deny the name 
'kavya to it (—though devoid of guna and alaiikara they are 
very good instances of kavya as they reveal a charming 
suggested sense). And what you recognise as kavya can similarly 
be negatived as one. The life-breath of kavya , viz strikingness 
(camatkaritva) is as much present in the above two instances 
as in what you regard as kavya . Guna and alaiikara are not 
found in all kavyas and so should not be mentioned in the 
definition. Guna and alaiikara cannot be given any secondary 
meaning unless their primary meaning comes into conflict 
with the popular usage ‘a bad poem’. It may be urged that 
even as a tree which is connected with a bird can also be 
said to have absence of connection, so even what is possessed 
of fault can be said to be devoid of fault ( dosa ). This is not 
tenable. We have the apprehension that a tree which is 
connected with a bird at its root is not so connected at the 
branch, but we do not find any universally acceptable aware¬ 
ness that a composition is a kavya in one part and not a 
kavya in another. It cannot be said that the connection with 
defect in the case of a kavya is avyapya-vrttl, present in only a 
part; either the whole kavya is a kavya or it is not a kavya . 
Gunas are the qualities of the soul ( of poetry) viz. dhvani, 
just as courage etc. are (of the soul), and so cannot possibly 
be the constituents of the body of poetry (sabda and artha); 
similarly alaiikaras only embellish the body, like the necklace, 
etc., so they also cannot constitute the body of poetry; hence 
guna and alaiikara should not form a part of the definition 

The view of Visvanatha (fourteenth century) that only a 
sentence endowed with rasa (sentiment) is kavya f rasavad eva 
kavyam) is also not tenable, because thus kavyas in which 
the vastu (plot, theme)," or alaiikara predominates would come 
to be non -kavya, and this is not something desirable for this 
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would result in the upsetting of the convention of great poets. 
The force, fall, whirling, etc. of a current of water, and the 
pranks of monkeys, children, etc. are described by poets, and 
it cannot be said that there is somehow some tinge of z rasa 
even in these, for such a slight tinge of rasa can be found 
in such dry non-poetic statements as ‘Cow is going', 'Deer 
is running’ and so is inefficacious; that is to say, is not 
conducive to kavyatva . It may only be said here that every 
artha can be classified as vibhava ( excitant ), anubhava 
(emotional response), or vyabhicarin (passing mood), and so 
there must be some element of rasa in every sentence. 34 

Another important problem discussed by Jagannatha is 
that of rasa-nispat'i. Jagannatha explains most of the inter¬ 
pretations of Bharata’s view by later writers and criticising 
them finally follows the interpretation of Abhinavagupta, who 
also in his Abhinavabharati on the Natyasastra has given a 
detailed and dialectical exposition of this point. 35 The views 
of BhattalollataSarikuka, Bhattatauta,Bbattanayaka,theNavyas 
(moderns) and others are examined. Each gives his own inter* 
pretation of nispatti (utpaiti , anumili, etc.,) and explains the 
psychological reaction of the audience to a dramatic scene. 

Jagannatha has criticised most the views of Appayya 
Diksita (latter part of the sixteenth century), one of the first- 
rate Alarikarikas of the post-dhvani period Jagannatha refutes 
in his Rasagahgadhara and Citramimamsa-khandana some 
important views of Appayya Diksita as expounded in his 
Citramimarhsa and other works. In one of the introductory 
verses of the Citramimamsa-khartdana , Jagannatha emphasises 
the logic of his refutations and challenges any one to meet 
these in a dispassionate way. He has criticised Appayya Diksita 
in respect of the interpretation of certain stanzas so as to 
bring out the suggested meaning and in connection with the 
definition, classification and interpretation of figures of speech 
and the like. Nagesa (eighteenth century), Jagannatha’s commen¬ 
tator has tried to vindicate Appayya Dlksita's standpoint at 
1-104 
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.many places. The works of these writers provide a good 
instance of the dialectical exercise in the sphere of Alarikara- 
sastra. 

The works on Alarikara-sasfra are far too numerous to 
allow systematic treatment in a few pages. We have therefore 
after briefly giving an account of the growth of dialectical 
problems considered the discussion of two topics by two well- 
known Alarikarikas, one of them Jagannatha being also under 
the influence of Navya-Nyaya methodology. We may now 
note the topic of dosas which has much in common with the 
nigrahasthanas of dialectic. These give us some idea of 
the minimum requirement expected of composition including 
the language of debates and dialectical writings. The faults 
mentioned by Bharata in his Natyasastra (16. 84) are;— 

(1) gudhartha, circumlocution or periphrasis, (2) arthantara , 
irrelevant digression, (3) arthahina, incoherence or multiplicity 
of meaning, (4) bhinnartha —(a) rusticity or want of refined 
expression or (b) changing the desired sense by another sense, 
(5) ekartha, tautology, (6) abhiplutartha, aggregation of complete 
clauses or expressions without merging them into a complete 
sentence, (7) nyayad apetam, defective logic, (8) visama, defective 
metre, (9) visandhi, disjunction in which the words are not 
well knit, (10) sabda-hlna, use of ungrammatical words. 36 

The faults expounded by Bhamaha in his Kavyalankara 
(fourth Pariccheda) are : (1) apartha, absence of complete sense, 

(2) vyartha, incongruity with the opposite, (3) ekartha, tautology 
Ipunarukta), (4) sasamsaya, ambiguity, (5) apakrama, violation 
of syntactical regularity, (6) sabda-hlna, use of words not 
approved by correct usage, (7) yati-bhrasta, deviation from 
the rules of metrical pause, (8) bhinnavrtta, use of long or 
short syllables in the wrong place in a metre, (9) visandhi, 
disjunction of euphonic liaison when it is necessary, (10) desa- 
kala-kala-loka-nyayagama-virodhin, inconsistency in respect of 
place,, time, the fine or mechanical arts, worldly practice, logic, 
dharma-sastra. Bhamaha adds another fault from the stand¬ 
point of the logic of poetry (in the fifth Pariccheda)—th e dosa 
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arising from a faulty logical proposition ( pratijna ), a faulty- 
middle term (hetu) and a faulty logical illustration ( drsuinta ). 
In another context while discussing the general characteristics 
of poetry (Kavyalaiikara 1.37 ff), Bhamaha mentions ten other 
defects which a poet should avoid, viz. (a) neyartha , far- 
fetchedness, when the sense does not follow from the order 
of the words, but has to be guessed from the general intention, 
(b) klista, remote or , intercepted expression, (c) anyarthct , 
disappearance of the sense, or arriving at the sense intended 
by the omission of a part of the expression, (d) avacaka> 
inexpressiveness, employment of round-about expressions to 
denote something which is not their meaning by direct denota¬ 
tion, (e) gndhasabdabhidhana , use of difficult and indirect 
expressions, whose meaning cannot be understood without a 
clue, (f) ayuktimaty impropriety e.g. making clouds, etc. 
messengers, (g) sruti-dusta , indecent to hear, (h) artha-dusta y 
implicitly indecent (where a statement suggests the idea of 
something indecent by means of words which denote it as 
well), (i) /calpana-dusta, faulty conception, where in the alliance 
of two words an undesirable sense is produced, (j) sruti-kasta , 
unmelodious or harsh to the hearing. 

A large number of these faults, it can be seen, have their 
parallels in the nigrahasthanas enumerated in the Nyayasatra 
(5.2) and other works on dialectic. 27 From these we can 
infer the minimum requirement of any style or expression. 
There must not be unnecessary circumlocution or irrelevant 
digression or tautology; ungrammatical or grammatically 
wrong expressions should not be used. The words should be 
able to express the meaning intended to be conveyed ancf 
there should not be any ambiguity or violation of syntactical 
regularity. Nothing should be uttered which is not consistent 
with place, time, worldly practice, logic and scriptures. 
Words not widely known aud difficult expressions should be 
avoided so that the meaning is not ambiguous or obscure. 
There should be nothing expressly or implicitly indecent. 
Nothing impossible should be stated. The logic of the statement 
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should not be faulty and the fallacies of the proposition 
(pratijna), middle term ( hetu ) and illustration (drsianta) should 
be avoided. The argument must be fully and systematically 
presented. These are the minimum requirements of any normally 
good speech, even when high excellence or poetical or oratorical 
effect is not aimed at. Some of the principles of dialectical 
criticism are common to all the branches of learning though 
they have their own framework within which all dialectical 
discussions are carried on. 

As said before, every branch of learning has its own 
methodology and pramanas. The works of almost all the sastras 
have a dialectical character, the author always having in view 
a critical inquirer or opponent who would question him at 
every step, and so always anticipating questions as to why a 
particular order is followed ift the treatment of topics and 
justifying his method of treatment. We may consider, by way 
of example, the method of treatment adopted in the Kamasutra 
of Vatsyayaoa. Even though it is a work primarily on erotics, 
it discusses the purusdrthas ( good things ) aimed at and the 
periods of life to be devoted to these. The author starts with 
a salutation to dharma (righfouseness), artha (wealth), kama 
(love) as these are the topics relevant to Kamasastra, and 
to the acaryas giving instruction in the traditional lore per¬ 
taining to these as they are connected with this sastra. The 
author then mentions the tradition of the early acaryas and 
how the sastra was handed down, and then enumerates the 
topics he intends to discuss in this work. The Kamasutra 1. 2 
gives a programme of divisions of life in which dharma, artha, 
kama, moksa should be predominantly pursued. It gives a 
justification for each statement and recommends how one 
can get instruction regarding the acquirement of these. Kama 
is defined as the operation of the sense-organs presided over, 
by mind joined to the soul in respect of their respective 
objects, and then explains hov it is restricted to sexual love 
in particular (1. 2. 11-12). An objection is raised as to why 
one should study Kamasastra when the lower animals in which 
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also kama is at work can do without it, that is to say, when 
it is instinctive; the author of the Kamasutra justifies the 
need for the study of Kamasastra (1. 2. 21-24). In order to 
establish the need for the purusarthas , Vatsyayana sets forth 
forceful arguments against them and refutes them. He posits 
a purva-paksa that no one should think of pursuing dharma 
which does not yield fruit immediately, and so which can be 
said to be doubtful; ■ better a bird in hand than two in the 
bush. Vatsyayana answers this by saying that one should not 
be sceptical about the sastras; magical rites are seen to have 
a result; moon, stars are seen to behave keeping in view the 
people as if they were doing so intelligently; this could not 
happen without the adrsta (unseen potency) resulting from 
actions, good and bad; we find that the worldly career is 
actually graduated according to the four stages of life, and 
we find man abandoning a seed in hand for the grain that 
he is to get in the future. Therefore one must practise dharma 
(1. 2. 25-31). A similar discussion is enunicated with respect 
to artha and kama especially in view of the fact that artha 
is accidental and kama has its dangers, and these objections 
are answered (1.2 32 ff). With regard to kama , the author 
says that it is as necessary for the well-being of the body as 
food is, and is the fruit of dharma and artha ; only one must 
safeguard against its dangers It is not that one does not serve 
food because there are beggars to disturb or does not sow 
seeds because there are animals to destroy them. One need 
not cheat oneself of the pleasures of kama (1.2. 48). 

Again, Vatsyayana recommends that not only men but 
women also must study Kamasastra before their marriage 
or after marriage with the consent of the husband. He 
does so because some acaryas say that women need not study 
Kamasastra since they are concerned with only its practice. 
Vatsyayana’s answer to them is that all practice is based on 
theoretical knowledge and it is found in the case of horsemanship, 
etc. that all may not be the knowers of vidya, yet they seek the 
advice of experts and train their horses accordingly. All are not 
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astronomers and astrologers, yet people do things on auspicious 
days after consulting them. Theoretical knowledge always proves 
to be a good restraint on practical behaviour, so even women 
must acquire knowledge of Kamasastra from women in whom 
confidence can be reposed, as for instance, from mother’s sister, 
elder sister, girl-friend of the sameageand the like (1.3.1-35). 
Vatsyayana mentions the vidyas which can be subservient to 
Kamasastra and make it rich and fruitful (1.3.16). 

We need not proceed further. Vatsyayana has given a 
detailed exposition of everything connected with the problem 
of sexual love; at times he himself anticipates an objection 
why certain unwholesome practices have been dealt with and 
explains that they are expounded so that people could keep 
away from them just as the causes of diseases are described 
in a work on medicine so that people could avoid them At 
times such details are given (e.g. different types of kisses) 
that one feels surprised at the use of the dialectical mode in 
respect of such subjects as can scarcely be thought of as 
coming within the range of dialectical scrutiny. This is true of 
most of the sastras. But we can all th: same appreciate the 
author’s anxiety to discuss a topic fully so that no logical 
objection can be raised against his treatment, and the dialectical 
character of the works is a sufficient index of this intention 
of the author. 

The dialectical character of the works, moreover, gives 
us an idea of the discussions and intellectual disputes carried 
on in those days, the knowledge of which was essential 
in the systematic exposition of topics, and also accounts for 
the growth and progress in the different branches of knowledge. 
The dialectical mode seems to have been indispensable in the 
treatment of different subjects in ancient India. At some places 
the discussion is of a highly scholastic and explicitly logical 
character; at others it is simpler. The definition of the different 
categories is generally examined dialectically and on the basis 
of this the discussion proceeds leading to greater clarity 
and precision. 
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We can see from this review of works of different 
branches of learning that progress in the treatment of the 
subject—be it grammar or law or political science, medicine, 
poetics or erotics—has been achieved by the dialectical 
modes. We have seen in this and the preceding chapters how 
dialectical criticism is an essential part of the development of 
different vidyas . 


NOTES 

1 Aura namah Sukra-Brhaspatibhyam. Prthivya labhe palane ca yavanty 
arthasastrani purvacaryaib prasthapitani prayasas tani samhrtyaikam 
idam arthasastram krtam .-Arthasastra 1.1.1 (University of Bombay, 1960). 

2 Uktanukta-duruktarthacintakari tu varttikam—Hemacandra’s definition 
of varttika. See Lectures on PatanjalVs Mahabhasya , Yol. 1, Preface, 
p. XXVIII ff—P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri (Second edition, 1960). 

3 For details see Lectures on PatanjalVs Mahabhasya , Vol. 1, Preface, 
pp. XXVUI ff-P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri; also Katyuyana and Patanjali , 
p. 48-F. Kielhorn. 

4 Lectures on PatanjalVs Mahabhasya , pp. XXXIV ff—Yatha laukika- 
vaidikesu (under vrddhir ad aic-1.1 1, sthanivad adeso’nalvidhau-1.1.56, 
ekab purva-parayoh-6.1.84); yatha loke under 6.1.84, ekaco dveprathama- 
sya-6.l.l); Iokavijfianat siddham (under alontyat parva upadha—1.1.65, 
acgryopasarjanas cantevasi-6.2.36); lokavijfianan na siddhyati ( under 
samaoa-kartrkayoh purvakale-3.4.21), guruvad guruputre (under sthani¬ 
vad adeso’nalvidhau-1.1.56); dharmasastram ca tatha (under sarapanam 
ekasesa ekavibhaktau-1.2.64), apavadanyayah (under 1.3.9), etc. 

5 Vyakhyatrtve’pi asya i?ty3di-kathanena anvakhyatrtvad itarabhasya- 
vailaksanyena mahattvam.—Nagoji Bhatla on Mahabhasya, 1.1.1. 

6 Krte’tha Patanjalina gurupa tirtha-darsina, 

sarvesam nyaya-bijanam Mahabhasye nibandhan z....Vakyapadiya, 2.285. 

' Tac ca bhasyamna kevalam vyakaranasya nibandhanam yavat sarvesam 
nyaya-bijanam boddhavyam ity ata eva sarvanyaya-bijahetutvad eva 
mahac-chabdena visisya Mahabhasyam ity ucyate loke.—Punyaraja on 
the above, 

7 Atha gaur ity atra kah sabdafi ? Kim yat tat sasna-larigula-kakuda- 
khura-visanyartharaparh sa sabhah. netyaha, dravyam nama tat. yat 
tarhi tad ingitam cestitam nimisitam iti sa sabhah. nety aha, kriya 
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m ma sa. yat tarhi tat suklo nilah kapilah kapota iti sa sabdah. 
nety aha, guno nama sah. yat tarhi tad bhinnesv abhinnam chinnesv 
acchinnam Sam3nyabhutam sa sabdah. nety aha, akrtir naraa sa. 
kas tarhi sabdah. yenoccaritena sasna-langula-kakuda-khura-visaninarii 
sampratyayo bhavati sa sabdah; atha va pratUa-padarthako loke dhvanih 
sabda ity ucyate. tad yatha, sabdam kuru, ma sabdam karsih, sabda- 
kary ayam manavakah iti dhvanith kurvannevam ucyate. tasmat dhvanih 
sabdah.... Paspasahnika, p. 13 (P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri). 

8 Ibid, pp. 37-38. 

9 Ibid, pp. 50 ff. 

10 See Vaiyakarana-siddhanta-manjiisti, pp. 171-172. (Compare the tantrika 
descriptions of Vak in works like Saradatilaka and other treatises.) 

11 Na so’sti pratyayo loke yah sabdgnugamad rte,. 

anuviddham iva jnanarh sabdena bhasa te--Vakyapadiya, 1.124. 

Sa sarva-vidya-silpanarh kalanam copabandhanl. 

tadvasad abhinispannam sarvam vastu vibhajyate..— Ibid., 1.126. 

12 Vayor ananam jnanasya sabdatvapattir isyate. 

kaiscid darsanabhedo hi pravadesv anavasthital?.. — Ibid, 1.108, 

13 Vnkyapadiya , 2.57 ff. 

14 For further details, see History of Sanskrit Poetics by P. V. Kane, 
History of Sanskrit Poetics by S. K. De, Some Concepts of the Alan - 
knra Sastra and 77:e Number of Rasas by V. Raghavan. 

15 Kavyaldhkara 1, 13-15 of Bhamaha, 

16 Kavyany api yaiimlni vyakhya-gamyani sastravat, 

utsavah sudhiyarn eva hanta durmedhaso hatah.— Ibid. 2.20 

17 Ibid 2. 86-87. Dandin, on the contrary, deals elaborately with these 
{Kavyadarsa 2.235-272). 

18 Kavyasya”tma dhvanir iti budhair yah samamnataparvas, 
tasya’bhavaiii jagadur apare, bhaktam ahus tam anye; 
kecid vacarh Sthitam avisaye tattvam ucus tadiyam, 
tena bramah sahrdaya-manah-pntaye tat-svarupam. 

-tatra kecid acaksiran-sabdartha-sarirarn tavat kavyam. tatra ca sabda- 

gatas carutva-hetavo’nuprasadayah prasiddha eva. anhagatas copama- 
dayah; varnasanghatanadharmas ca ye madhuryadayas tepi pratiyante. 
tad-anatirikta-vrttayo vrttayo’pi ya^ kaiscid upanagarikady all pra- 
kasitah, ta api gatah sravana-gocaram. ntayas ca vaidarbhl-prabhrtayah; 
tad-vyatiriktah ko’ yam dhvanir nameti. anye brayuh—nasty eva dhvanih. 
prasiddha-prasthana—vyatirekinah kgvya-prakarasya kavyatvahaneh. 
sahrdayahladi-sabdarthamayatvam eve kavya-laksanam. na cokta- 
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prasthanatirekino margasya tat sambhavati. na ca tat-samayantah- 
patinah sahrdayan kamscit parikalpya tatprasiddhya dhvanau kavya- 

vyapadesah pravartito’pi sakalavidvanmanograhitam avalambate.. 

bhaktam ahus tam anye. anye tam dhvani-samjnitam kavyatmanam 

guna-vrttir ity ahuh .kecit punar-laksana-karana-salinabuddhayo 

dhvanes tattvam giram agocaram sahrdaya-hrdaya-samvedyam eva 
samakhyatavantah.-Z)/zvJ72ya/c/:<7, 1,1. 

19 itas ca nantarbhayab, yatah kavya-viseso’ngi dhvanir iti kathitab; 
tasya punar angani—alankara guna vrttayasceti pratipadayisyante. na 
cgvayava eva prthagbhuto’vayaviti prasiddhah. aprthagbbave tu tad- 
angatvam tasya. na tu tattvam eva. yatrapi va tattvam tatrapi dhvaner 
mabavisayatvan na tannisthatvam eva.— Dhvanyaloka 1. 13. 

20 Bhaktya bibharti naikatvam rapabhedad ayam dhvanih, 
ativyapter atha’vyapter na ca'sau laksyate taya. 14 
uktyantarena’sakyam yat tac carutvam praka&ayan, 
sabdo vyanjakatam bibhrad dhvanyukter visayibhavet. 15 

radha ye visaye’nyatra sabdah svavisayad api, 
lavanyadyah prayuktas te na bbavaoti padam dhvaneh. 16. 
vacakatva^srayenaiva gunavrttir vyavastlrta, 

vyanjakatvaikaniulasya dhvaneh syal laksanam katham. 18. 
kasyacid dhvani-bhedasya sa tu syad upalaksanam, 
laksane’nyaih k r te ca'sya paksasamsiddbir eva nah. 19. 

—Ibid, i. 14-16, 18-19. 

21 Ye* pi sahrdaya-hrdaya-samvedyam anakhyeyam eva dbvaner atmSnam 
amnasisuh, te pi na pariksyavadinah, yata uktaya nitya vaksyamanaya 
ca dhvaneh samanyavisesalaksane pratipadite’pi yady anakhyeyatvafo 
tat sarvesam eva vastnnarh tat prasaktam. yadi punar dhvaner 
atisayoktya’naya kavyantaratisayi svaropam akhyayate tat te' pi 
yuktabhidhayina Qva.—Ibid. 1. 19. 

22 Ibid. 3. 33. 1 have derived much help from Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy's 
Translation of Dhvanyaloka (or Theory o f Suggestion in Poetry) (Oriental 
Book Agency, Poona, 1955) though I may have differed at places. I have 
mostly adopted his renderings of the technical terms of Alankara-sastra. 

23 Ramamyata ca lokottara ,, hladajanaka-jfiana-gocarat5. lokottaratvam 
ca hladagatas camatkara'tvaparaparyayo’ nubhava-saksiko jativisesah. 

karanam ca tadavacchinno bhavana-vi§esah punah punaranusan^ 

1-105 
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dhanatma.. .. ittharh ca camatkarajanaka-bhavana-visayartha-prati- 
! padakasabdatvam, yat pratipaditartha-visayaka-bhavanatvam camatkara 
janakatavacchedakaih tattvam, svavis ista-janakatavacchedakartha-prati- 
padakata-samsargena camatkaratvavattvam eva va kavyatvam iti 
phalitam -Rasagahgadhara, Vol 1, pp, 7-8 (Tilaka Maharastra Vidya- 
pltha, Poona). 

24 Ibid , pp. 11-16. 

25 -See Natya-sastra , with Abhinavabhnrati , Vol. 1, pp. 274 ff (GOS) and 
- Rasagahgadhara, Vol. 1, pp. 54 ff. 

26 See History of Sanskrit Poetics , Vol. 2, pp, 8 ff—S. K. De; and 
Srhgara-prakasa , Part 2, pp. 229-233-V. Raghavan. 

27 Compare also the thirty-two dosas mentioned in the Anuyogadvara , 
pp. 261 ff ( Agamodaya Samiti). 



CHAPTER 18 

ACTUAL DEBATES AND CONTROVERSIES— 
PHILOSOPHICAL, RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL 


Leaving aside the technical side of the question we shall 
examine here a few examples of debates and controversies record¬ 
ed in Sanskrit literature, these being of a philosophical,-religious, 
social or legal type. We shall see that these debates are genially 
covertly or overtly governed by the rules and procedure laid 
down for discussions and controversies. 

We find a number of controversies recorded in the 
Upanisads, and Buddhist and Jaina scriptures. We have already 
very briefly referred to a few of them as also to the famous 
dialogue between Janaka and Sulabha. Dirinaga is credited 
with having achieved the conquest of the world. Just as a 
universal monarch could bring under his sway the whole of 
India, so the successful victor in debates could become the 
propagater of his creed all over India. Debates and 
controversies were an outstanding leatuie of public life in 
ancient India. They were often arranged with great pomp and 
ceremony in the presence of the king and a large audience of 
people—monks and laymen. And the fate of the debater and 
even of his creed depended on the result of the debate. Dirinaga 
is said to have won his fame as a great logician in a 
famous debate with a brahmana called Sudurjaya at the 
Nalanda monastery. After that he travelled from monastery to 
monastery, teaching, writing and partaking in public debates. 
This was true of most of the acaryas and dialecticians, whose 
works bear testimony to this fact—they are written in the form 
of a controversy between two or more opposing parties. 

We may note at the outset the details of the classic 
controversy between Sarikaracarya and Mandana Misra whose 
pet birds too chirped in philosophical language. The coritroversj 
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is described in detail in Canto 8 of Sahkara-digvijaya of 
Vidyaranya. 

It may be stated at the very outset that Nilakantha, Bhajta 
Bhaskara, and even Mandana according to some, who are said 
to have entered into a philosophical debate or controversy 
with Sankara, could not have been contemporaries of Sankara, 
and so also Kumarila referred to in Vidyaranya’s Sankara- 
digvijaya. Thus there is no historical truth in these accounts, 

■ but they are nevertheless important as illustrating debates and 
dialectical modes and it is only thus that note is taken of 
them here. 

6arikaracarya desired a controversy with Kumarila who 
very humbly directed him to Mandana. Sankara told Mandana 
in'clear terms that as a sannyasin having a right to alms he 
did not want ordinary alms ( bhiksa) but he wanted discussion 
on condition that he who was defeated should become the 
{iif&iple of the other. Thus there would be a thorough exami¬ 
nation of the relative merits of the path of ritualistic 
practice as taught in the Vedas and the Brdhmatias and the 
path of renunciation as described in the Upanisads. Mandana 
was confldent of himself that he would never renounce his 
Vedic way of life and resort to the life of a muni (recluse), 
yet he had all along been wishing for a fine debate with an 
expert exponent of the life of renunciation, so this proposal 
■ was a matter of joy for him. All their learning and scholarship 
in the sastras would get a chance to assert itself and would 
thus be blessed (36-45). But Mandana was anxious to appoint 
a madhyastha (judge) who would decide the result of the debate. 
A debate after all is not meant for merely drying the throat 
with loud speeches, for what the two parties in a controversy 
aim at is victory. In a debate, the two parties take up different 
and opposite positions, so a madhyastha is indispensable in 
such a debate in order to judge the respective theses or 
propositions, to decide what sort, of proof is required and 
such other details. He wanted Jaimini and Vyasa who were 
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with him to act as judges, but they suggested that Mandana’s 
learned wife Sarada should play the role (46-51). 

The next day the debate starts with Sarada as the 
madhyastha. Sankara sets forth his thesis : *' The one pure 
Brahman which is existence and sentience, is alone ultimately 
real and being enveloped in the vast Avidya, it appears as 
the world of appearance, just as nacre appears as silver; 
Nirvana which has no origin signifies the state of self-realisation 
in which the world of appearance along with knowledge is 
dissolved, and which is attained by the knowledge of Brahman/ 
He points out Vedanta (Upanisads) as the pramana in support 
of his thesis and agrees to give up his mode of life as a 
sannyasin and don white garments if he is defeated in this 
debate (57-62). Mandana refutes this by arguing that Vedantic 
scriptures are no proof regarding the Sentient Being as there 
is no consistency in them It is the earlier portion of the 
Veda that is authoritative and it can be seen that the scriptures 
enjoin action. He asserts that emancipation can be attained 
by actions which are to be performed as long as one’s life 
lasts. He also agrees to give up his way of life if he is 
defeated. Thus installing intelligent Sarada as the madhyastha, 
they start indulging in the jalpa (disputation) type of debate 
with an eye on victory (57-66). 

The two debaters devoted almost the whole day to their 
discussion or disputation. The lady-judge had to attend besides 
to house-hold duties. Whenever required to do so, she would 
put garlands of flowers round their necks saying that the 
garland of the defeated person would fade and thus she would 
be able to decide to whom victory or defeat went. Thus the 
debate continued for five or six days with a break only for 
lunch and such other necessary functions. Each was eager to 
defeat the other, but neither bore any ill will or malice towards 
the other. The debate grew in strength each day and was 
attended by a larger audience each day. Both appeared cheerful 
and neither showed any signs of nervousness or embarrassment 
like perspiration, shivering or gazing in the sky; and neither, 
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failing to find an appropriate answer, resorted in anger to 
verbal casuistry or quibbling ( vak-chala) (67-73). 

Sankara finding that Mandana’s scholarship stood the test 
of reason, reproaches him as one who has not clearly shown 
the stages ( kaksa) of the controversy in the presence of the 
learned men. Incited by this Mandana desiring to refute the 
Advaitic doctrine tells Sankara that he can find no proof in 
support of the absolute unity of the individual soul and the 
Highest Reality—the thesis set forth by Sankara (76). Sankara 
in turn cites as authority the Upanisadic passages in which 
Uddalaka and such other teachers impart this doctrine to their 
pupils—Svetaketu and others (77). Mandana replies that 
utterances like l Tat tvam asV are not meant to convey any 
meaning but are meant to be muttered for the destruction of 
sins like charms like l Hum\ 'Fat', etc. Sankara’s answer is that if 
their meaning could not be understood as in the case of 'Hum' 
etc., then only could they be meant for mutterance ( japa ). 
But their meaning is clear, so how could this be their only 
purpose ? To this Mandana argues that such statements 
convey the unity of jiva (individual soul) and Isvara (Supreme 
Being) (God) only apparently; they are really meant to praise 
the performer of the sacrifice and so are subservient to acts 
or injunctions. Sankara retorts that a sentence in the Karma- 
kan4a (section dealing with rites) may perhaps be subservient 
to injunc'ions, but he fails to understand how a statement in 
the Jnanakanda (section dealing with knowledge) could be 
subservient to action. To this Mandana says that these state¬ 
ments may be to the effect that the soul should be looked 
upon as the Highest Self—Supreme Being, but this is only for 
the perfection of the rite, just as we are enjoined to look 
upon the mind or sun as Brahman; such statements may enjoin 
us to look upon what is not Brahman as Brahman but they 
can never be regarded as proof of the real unity of the 
individual soul and the Highest Self—Supreme Being (78-82). 
Sankara argues against this that there is no injunction in ‘ Tat 
tvam asi ’ as we have in the case of * One should look upon 
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the mind as Brahman/ etc. and so no intelligent person would 
interpret ' Tat tram asi 1 and the like as injunctions enjoining 
upasana (meditation ). Mandana then puts forth a fresh 
argument: Just as on the basis of a statement about fruit in 
the form of 1 being well-established ’ (pratistha ), it is 
possible to postulate an injunction about the performance of 
Ralrisatra , similarly the fruit in the form of becoming Brahman 
having been spoken of, it is passible to suppose an injunction 
like 'Being desirous of becoming Brahman one should acquire 
the knowledge of Brahman'; 1 and thus even statements like 
* Tat tvam asi 7 can be subservient to injunctions of action, 
otherwise they would be meaningless. Sankara retorts that in 
that case emancipation would be the fruit of action in the 
form of upasana and so would be perishable like heaven, etc. 
Morever, upasana being a mental act is conative; it can be 
done, not done or done otherwise, whereas knowledge is 
invariably produced if its causal apparatus is present and 
straightaway leads to emancipation (83-35). 

Mandana then changes his ground: Such statements as 
‘ Tat tvam asi 7 may not enjoin upasana t but they cannot be 
cited as supporting the unity of jiva and Isvara; they merely 
show their resemblance. Sankara refutes this by analysing it. 
Do the statements show resemblance inasmuch as both are 
sentient or because they have qualities like omniscience, ubiqui¬ 
tousness, etc. ? In the former case, it is too well known to require 
any exposition.* In the Jatter case, Mandana’s own view 
would be contradicted as that interpretation would result in 
the unity of jiva and Isvara. + Hence statements like 'Tat tvam 
asi 7 must be interpreted to teach the unity of jiva and Isvara. 
Mandana then argues that such statements can urge their 
resemblance in respect of such qualities of the soul as pleasure, 
knowledge, etc. (which are not known as they are obscured 
by Avidya)> on the strength of eternality alone. There should 
be no difficulty here. Sankara answers that in that case one 
should not be obstinate or dogmatic about the view that the 


* Cf, Siddhasadhana t 


tCf. viruddha . 
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statements propound that the two are different. As a matter of 
fact, Mandana himself has removed the doubt as to why the jtva 
does not appear as the Supreme by speaking of the obscuration 
caused by Avidyd. Mandana then argues that their resemblance 
extends only up to sentiency. By stating that the cause of this 
world is sentient, the statement repudiates the stand of the 
Samkhyas and others who maintain that Prakrti, atoms and 
the like insentient principles are the ultimate causes of the 
world. Whereon Sankara rejoins that statements like ‘ He 
observed 5 (sa aiksata ), etc. remove all doubt as to the ultimate 
cause being insentient, so it is futile to raise this question 
again(86-91). 

Mandana than puts forth an argument on the strength of 
our empirical experience. That the statements should propound 
the unity of the individual soul and the Supreme Being is 
contradicted by our empirical perceptual experience and so 
these statements should not be accepted as such. On the 
contrary such statements should be looked upon as subservient 
to injunctions regarding svddhaya (study) and thus as useful 
in japa (mutterance). Sankara answers that if the senses were 
to give us knowledge of difference or duality, the vedic state¬ 
ment abont unity would be certainly contradicted. But bheda 
or difference is not an object of direct knowledge, so how 
could its knowledge contradict Vedic statements about unity? 
Mandana argues : In cognitions like ‘ I am different from the 
Lord’ (bhinno’ham isad) we know difference as an epithet or 
qualification of the individual soul. Thus even in the absence of 
any contact between the senses and difference, there must be 
visesanata sannikarsa between them leading to the cognition 
of the negation of the Lord in the soul. Sankara answers that 
if mere visesanata sannikarsa sufficed, all things could be 
directly known—even a jar intercepted by a wall. But this 
is not true. Hence visesanata sannikarsa can lead to the know¬ 
ledge of bheda only when the substratum of bheda is in contact 
with the sense-organs, but in the present case we find that 
the soul is not in contact with the sense-organs. Mandana 
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argues that it is .wrong to say that the soul which is the sub¬ 
stratum .of bheda has no contact with the sense-organs.^ Citta 
(mind) and atman (soul) both being substrates can'be substrates 
of conjunction (scimyoga). Sankara answers that the soul could 
be ubiquitous or atomic, fn either case its contact with divisible 
things is not possible. Mandana should be aware of this; after 
all he was not a yogin. 1 It is- observed that only things having 
constituent parts (savayava) can come into contact with things 
having constituent parts. Up to now Sankara has accepted for 
the sake of argument that mind is a sense-organ, but as a 
matter of fact it is not a sense-organ, it only helps the sense- 
organs to perceive, as light does. Thus rebuffed Mandana 
argues that if - the cognition of difference {bheda) does not 
arise from the sense-organs it must be of the nature of the 
witness-self. As such how could statements like ' Tat tvamasi* 
be capable, of teaching the unity of jiva and Isa as there 
would still be conflict with the cognition of bheda (difference). 
Sankara answers this by saying: True,perception, which is of 
the nature of the witness-self, shows the bheda of jiva and 
Isa as possessed of Avidya arid Maya respectively; Sruti on 
the- other hand shows the miiy of the absolute in jiva and 
Isvara ; so there is no conflict between the two. And if there 
is any conflict, the initial perception being weak is fit tq^ be 
set .aside by the final and more powerful Sruti according to 
the set rule offsetting aside-or demolishing. Mandana rejoins 
that even so the Sruti regarding unity would be in conflict 
with the following inference ; Jiva has difference described by 
Brahman , because it is non-omniscient, like jar {ayam brahma - 
nirupitena'bhedena yukto ghatadivat-lOl). Sankara argues, ^Is 
this difference that is proved real or imaginary? In the former 
case there would be absence of illustration (—the fallacy of 
drstantasiddha ), because jar arid the like are lacking in tt)e 
said difference and are not the adjuncts ( pratiyogin) of it. If 
the latter be accepted, imaginary difference is recognised by 
us also, and it is not necessary to prove it (—otherwise there 

I—1Q6 
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would be the fault of siddhasadhana Mandana answers this 
by saying that what is to be proved is the jiva’s being the 
substratum of difference described by Brahman, and this is 
certainly found in jar etc. and is not contradicted by sva- 
pratyaya, knowledge of the self. Thus there is not the fault 
of lack of illustration and because Sankara does not accept 
that difference cannot be sublated by knowledge of the self, it. 
has to be proved, and so the argument is faultless. Sankara 
refutes this argument also : What is meant by ‘sva ?—the self as 
possessed of pleasure, etc. called the individual soul, or the 
soul bereft of them ? If the former, this is what Sankara him¬ 
self accepts and so it is not necessary to prove it. In the latter 
case, again there will be drsfinta-hani (lack of illustration ) 
as the jar etc being just fictions of ignorance in the self 
bereft of pleasure etc. are capable of being sublated by the 
knowledge of the self and so there is no bheda (difference) 
which cannot be sublated by the knowledge of the self. Mandana 
explains that when he mentioned bheda, he meant bheda not 
due to any adventitious factor (upadhi), so it was necessary 
to prove it, and there could not be the fault of siddha-sadhana 
(proving what is already established). Sankara regards the 
difference of Isvara and jiva as due to an adventitious factor, 
hut regards the difference of jar and Isvara as not due to an. 
adventitious factor, so the fault of drsianta-hani could not be 
said to be present. At this point ahkara rejoins that he regards. 
Avidya&s an adventitious factor ( upadhi) responsible for even 
the difference of Isyara and jar, and that not being present in 
the state of the knowledge of the self, there would bedrsfanta- 
hani. Moreover, in the inferences put forth by Mandana, 
jadatva (insentiency) is an upadhi ; jar etc. being cognised as 
insentient are false, so their cognition cannot be set aside by 
Ajftana which is the cause of jar and its difference; here their 
being possessed of difference which cannot be sublated by 
knowledge of the self is due to jadatva which is thus an 
upadhi, and there is the fallacy of vyapyatvasiddha Moreover, 
nn argument like the following can counter-balance the inference 
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regarding the self being different from the Highest—The seff 
is not different from the Highest, because it is sentient, like 
the Highest. Thus Mandana’s aigument is a counter-balanced 
one(102-107). 

Mandana then attempts to show that these fallacies are 
not there rn his argument: Sankara holds that the difference 
of soul (from Brahman) can be sublated by the knowledge of 
Brahman, but that it cannot be sublated by the cognition? of 
jar, etc. whereas Mandana wishes to prove that the difference 
from^ Brahman which knows no transmigration, cannot he 
sublated by the knowledge of Brahman, so there is not the fault 
of siddha-sadhana as also of drstanta-hani as Sankara himself 
recognises that such difference cannot be sublated by the cogni¬ 
tion of jar, etc. Sankara in order to clarify the position asks ; w ls 
it not sublated by all knowledge of the dharmin ( i.e. Brahman) 
or by the cognition of some souls? Now it is recognised that 
even the difference of the soul from jar and the like is sublated 
by the knowledge of Brahman, so it cannot be said that it is 
not sublated by all knowledge of Brahman. Thus there would 
he drstanta-hani and the first alternative is not feasible. In 
the second-case the souls are different from jar, etc. as they 
are from Brahman and Sankara and his adherents also accept 
that the difference of souls from Brahman cannot be sublated 
by the soul's cognition of jar. Therefore there is the fault of 
siddhasadhanu Again, what is meant by the dharmin (thing, 
subject)—the qualityless or the qualified? Not the latter, because 
difference is recognised as something that cannot be sublated 
by its cognition and there would be the fault of siddha-sadhana. 
Nor is the former alternative possible, because it would involve 
a fault whether it is regarded as cognised or not. Is the 
qualityless Brahman the paksa (subject) of the inference when 
cognised or not cognised ? In the latter case we would have 
the fallacy of asrayasiddha\ in the former case, the absolute 
being established as different from the souls, there would 
follow the violation of the Vedanta-pramana giving us know¬ 
ledge of the dharmin (Brahman), and so there being conflict 
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with tbs Veda, there would be the fallacy of badhita (108-111). 

Mandana rebuffed oa man} grounds and unable to refute 

f ; # 

Sankara’s argument, sets forth an argument based on Sruti 
passages. Sruti passages like 4 Dva suparna sayuja sakhctya ’ 
refer to the difference of soul and God, one of whom eats 
the pippala, while the other does not. Many such passages 
are in conflict, with passages propounding non-difference. 
Sankara .answers that in respect of the difference of the Highest 
and the individual soul which is established by perception and 
which does not yield any fruit, the Sruti passages cannot be 
a proof, because even according to the Mimariisakas, the Sruti 
is authoritative inasmuch as it yields unique or new knowledges 
otherwisd^an arthavcida passage (intended merely td praise or 
condemn') though it does not intend to convey its literal 
meaning would be pramdna (proof). Mandana argues that 
as a Sruti sentence giving us information about a thing already 
known frHm the Smrtis is recognised as proof as being their 
source, so a sentence speaking about a thing (e g. difference) 
which is already established by perception must be regarded 
as a proof as being its basis. Sankara rejoins •• Sruti is a proof 
in respect ' 9 ? things,, known from the Smrti not because it is 
its source,'.hut because it gives unique knowledge as the know¬ 
ledge of the things discussedan the Smrti was originally derived 
from the Sruti ; that Js all the more reason why Sruti should 
not be a proof because it is the source in respect of' things 
known by a person who has no inkling of the knowledge of 
the Sruti , that is to say, in respect of bheda (difference) which 
is known by pereption and the like by the ignorant. Up to 
now Sankara has accepted Mandana’s" position that the Sruti 
asserts the difference of jiva and Tsvarcr, but as a matter of 
fact, the Sruti distinguishes the. soul from buddhi (intellect) 
and says that it is free, from the mundane state involving 
pleasure, pain, etc. Mandana objects : If the Sruti be said to 
speak of the difference of buddhi and embodied soul and not 
of the difference of embodied soul and Isvara, how could the 
Sruti asserting the enjoyership of an insentient entity (buddhi) 
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be regarded as authoritative. Sankara answers that there should 
be no scope for doubt as the Paingyci-rahcisya Brahman a itself 
explains this by saying that that which eats or enjoys is the 
sattva (buddhi) and that which looks oa is the witness soul. 
Mandana’s contention is that even in this Brahmana, sattva 
denotes the embodied soul and ksetrajna denotes Paramatman 
(the Highest Self), and so the sentence could not have any 
other meaning. Sankara explains that from'the sentence of the 
Paitigya-rahasya , l Tad etat sattvam yena svapnam pasyaty atha 
yo'yam sarira upadrasta sa ksetrajnas tav etau sattva-ksetra - 
jnau’ (That is the sattva by which it sees dreams and that 
which is the embodied' witness is the ksetrajna), it can be seen 
that f sattva ’ means citta (mind) and ksetrajna refers to the 
embodied soul who is the witness. Mandana in turn contends 
that he who is the agent of the act of seeing a dream is the 
individual soul and the witness of the dream who is referred 
to by the word ‘ ksetrajna 9 is the omniscient God. Ankara's 
argument against this is that the affix 'tin' denotes the subject, 
so the instrumental case must be accepted as signifying the 
instrument. The seer is qualified as ‘sanra’ (embodied), so he 
could not be Isvara . Mandana again argues that 4 sarira’ 
means that which is in the body. Cannot the omnipresent 
Lord be denoted by the word '•sarira’ ? Sankara objects that 
Isvara staying in places other than the body also cannot be 
termed ‘ sarira'\ ether being ubiquitous, is present in the body 
also,, still no one calls it ‘ sarira \ Mandana answers that in 
that case the Vedic mantra would be rendered inauthoritative. 
If the mantra be taken as speaking of intellect and embodied 
soul instead of soul and God, then it would be referring to 
the insentient buddhi (intellect) as 'eating', ‘enjoying’ etc. How 
could such a mantra be authoritative? Sankara answers that 
the power to'burn is ascrtbed.to iron which normally does 
- not burn, on account of its contact with fire; similarly because 
it is-permeated by sentience, the insentient buddhi can be said 
to be the enjoyer. 

Mand ana again contends that we have Sruti passages saying 
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that the individual soul and the Highest Self are different; 
for instance, it is said in the Katha Upanisad that jlva and 
Isvara are as completely different as shade and light are. The 
Katha Upanisad's reference to ‘ the two drinking rta 9 can be 
regarded as setting aside Sruti passages speaking of unity. 
Sankara answers that a Sruti passage speaking of difference 
which is empirically established cannot set aside a Sruti passage 
speaking of unity; on the contrary, the latter speaking‘of 
something unique is more powerful and so can set aside the 
former. This appears to be something strange to Mandana. 
The Sruti passage about difference is supported by other sources 
of knowledge like perception, so it can very well set aside 
the passage about unity whose object is contradicted by other 
pramanas or sources of knowledge. Sankara rejoins, “Oh leader 
of the wise, other pramanas cannot render Sruti stronger. On 
the contrary, it would mean that Sruti gives knowledge of 
something which falls within the scope of other pramanas , 
and is therefore not unique; giving knowledge of a thing 
already known, the Sruti would be rendered weaker or even 
apramana (non-valid) 5 ’ (112-130). 

In this way, the dignified controversy goes on between the 
two, till on seeing Mandana’s garland faded Sarada invites 
them for food and tells Sankara that Durvasas had inflicted a 
curse on her—Sarasvati—which was to continue till Sankara's 
victory. This having occurred, she starts to go to her original 
residence. But Sankara stops her with the help of aranya- 
durgamantra, because he desires to defeat her also not for 
proving his omniscience, but in order to establish his own 
doctrine as the only true one (131-134). 

Then Mandana very humbly raises a question as to how 
the great Jaimini’s teachings could be false, whereon Sankara 
reconciles the teaching of the Purva Mimamsa Sutra with that 
of the Brahma-sutra . Actions are important inasmuch as they 
purify the mind and make it fit for the higher pursuit and the 
Purva Mimamsa does not deny God but only contends that 
the existence of God cannot be demonstrated by inference as 
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the Nyaya-Vaisesika holds. Hearing this interpretation, all are 
pleased—Mandana and the sabhapatis (presidents ) including 
Sarada (-ninth canto, 2-16). Later Sarada also is eager fora 
controversy with Sankara though the latter is reluctant, as the 
great-famed do not enter into a debate with women. But the 
lady pleads that if one wants to preserve one’s own doctrine 
against others, one must discuss with all including women. 
Did not Yajnavalkya discuss with Gargi and King Janaka 
with Sulabha? Where they not great and famous? (9.53-61). 
Sankara and Sarada discuss almost continuously for seventeen 
days, the discussion being couched in clever flowing words. 
S^rada finding no other way of victory, asks him questions 
pertaining to the science of Erotics. Sankara asks for a month's 
time for preparation—this was a practice in debates—after 
which Sarada could never claim to be an expert in the science 
of Erotics. 3 This latter part of the episode appears to be 
strange and unbelievable. 

The fifteenth canto of this work gives a description of 
the digvijava (conquest) of Sankara in the field of philosophical 
discussion. He moved from one place to another defeating 
rival thinkers-Saktas and others. An account is given of his 
controversy with Nllakantha, a Saiva poet who sets forth and 
attempts to prove his view in the presence of Sankara. Sankara 
refutes his statements. Then Nllakantha, instead of defending 
his position attacks Sankara’s doctrine of Absolute Non-dualism. 
His contention is that Sankara’s exposition of Vedantic passages 
like ‘Tat tvam asi 1 (That thou art) is not amenable to leason. 
Jlva and Isvara being as unlike each other as darkness and 
light cannot be one. The analogy of sun and its reflection 
cannot solve this difficulty. Vyomasiva and other Pasupata 
teachers have shown that the reflection in the mirror or water 
is false, so the question of unity does not arise at all. Even 
the followers of Sankara hold that the reflection of the face 
in a mirror is different from the original face and is there¬ 
fore false (15.43-45). It is not true to say that the ignorance 
of jlva and the omniscience of Isvara , which are contradictory 
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qualities, being fictions of Maya , will be sublated; and jlva 
and Isvara both being equally of the nature of pure sentience, 
their unity alone is real. Difference (bheda) which is established 
by hundreds of proofs cannot be sublated, otherwise there 
would be nothing like difference; if ‘horseness’ (hayatva) and 
'cowness’ \gotva) which are contrary are sublated, horse and 
cow will be necessarily one. If it is not desirable to give up 
what is established by proofs, then it is not also desirable to 
set aside the difference of jiva and Isvara which is established 
by our experience, viz. T am not God’ (46-48). 

Sankara defends his own position by saying that the 
contradiction is only in the literal meaning of the expression 
and not in the indicated meaning arrived at through it. If 
the contradiction is averted by bhaga-laksana (partial renuncia¬ 
tion'of the expressed meaning) as in ' so’sau 9 (This is that), 
the two words' can be seen to refer to one thing. The contin¬ 
gency urged wiU not arise; there is no proof demonstrating 
the oneness of horse and cow, so that by bhaga-laksana 
the two could be understood as one. Nllakantha argues that 
there is nothing besides ignorance and omniscience which 
constitute the nature of jlva and Isvara respectively so that 
on the strength of it lahsana (ii dication) could be resorted 
to in ‘ Tattvam asi’. Sankara answers this by saying that these 
respective characters of jiva and Isvara are imaginary, hence 
it has to be accepted that the substratum on which they are 
superimposed is necessarily real. Even Nllakantha would 
accept that the objects—body, etc. right up to aham (ego) are 
insentient; these being eliminated, what remains of the character 
of jlva has to be accepted as uniform and that is Its real 
character. It can be established by reasoning that the world 
is false since it is indescribable. Some real character has to 
be accepted as its substratum and that has to be accepted as 
the character of Isvara . Thus both the characters, ignorance 
and omniscience, cannot be real or not due to an adventitious 
factor ( upadhi ). The crystal by itself cannot be said to have 
redness which it assumes from the japa flower. If the cogni- 
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tions of difference be true, the Sruti would not say that 
he who perceives difference has reason to fear, 5 as he alone 
who conceives wrongly is in danger of association with some- 1 
thing undesirable (49-58). If non-difference though expounded 
in the Sruti be false, knowledge of non-difference could not be 
termed a purusartha 4 Wrong conviction of the type ‘I am 
not Siva" (asivo’ham) is set aside by the scriptures, just as 
our perception of the moon as of the size of a span is set aside" 
by the texts of the sciences. Thus one has to admit that our 
imagination of difference though ordinarily uncontradicted J 
can be sublated, but one can never admit the denial of the 
knowledge of the oneness of the individual soul and the Highest 
Self which is established by Sruti . No source of knowledge is 
known which is more authoritative than the Vedic word, so 
what is conveyed by it cannot be set aside (59-60). 

At this stage, Nllakantha argues that the rsi-s (sages) have 
given diverse expositions of the Highest Self and the reality 
of purusartha. Howcouid Sankara setting aside different views 
be dogmatic about the acceptance of one view alone, viz. that 
of Kevaladvaita (Absolute Non-dualism)? Sankara answers that’ 
there is a rule of interpretation that when there is a conflict 
with the stronger proof of Sruti, the statements of the Smrtis 
which are less authoritative have to be rejected or explained 
so as to be in agreement with the Sruti statements Utterances 
of rsi-s which are in conflict with the Vedas cannot be regarded ' 
as authoritative (61-62). 

Nllakantha rejoins that an utterance of a rsi which is 
logically sound should be as much acceptable as a tSruti state¬ 
ment. It is but proper that the soul should be different in each 
body because the pleasure, pain, etc. of each are different from 
those of another and one does not experience the pleasure, 
pain, etc. of another. Thus there should be a plurality of souls. 
The ultimate goal is not moksa as conceived by Sankara, but 
the extinction of pain, as all pleasure is adulterated with pain 
and should be avoided like poisoned food (63-66). Sankara 
1-107 
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then refutes these arguments : Pleasure, pain etc. are attributes 
of the mind so they cannot prove the souls to be different; 
they can only prove the existence of different minds in different 
bodies. Thus there is the fault of paksdvrtti hetu or reason 
not existent in the paksa (subject), or the fallacy of asiddha 
(unreal reason) in Nilakantha's argument. It is more reasonable 
to hold that agentship ( kartrta) is present in the insentient 
body on account of its association with sentience and that 
grass, etc. cannot be agents on account of the absence of this. 
Sensuous pleasures arising out of objects are certainly mixed 
with pain, but the imperishable bliss of Brahman is not so 
adulterated, and it is this that is to be regarded as the purusa- 
rtha (desired end) and not the petty extinction of pain^ 
((>7-69). Thus by a number of statements supported by reasoning, 
Sankara established his own view, and simultaneously won 
over the Saiva by his statements smashing the rival’s system 
of thought. Nilakantha became a follower of Sankara, along 
with his disciples (70-71). There is also an account of 
Sankara's controversies with Bhatta Bhaskara (80ff) and the 
Jainas and such others. 

It may be noted in passing that we have similar accounts 
of the intellectual digvijayas (conquests) of Ramanuja, Vallabha, 
Madhva and others. Even from the times of Buddha and 
Mahavira this practice was in vogue of a teacher entering into 
an intellectual contest with another and he who was defeated 
became along with his disciples a follower of the one who 
was victorious or could convince the other. Indrabhuti and 
others whose account is found in the Avasyaka Niryukti and 
the Ganadharavada of the Visesavasyakabhasya are instances 
in point. 

We have, moreover, an interesting play by Jayanta Bhatta, 
the author of the Nyaya-Manjan, called Agamadambara as 
also Sanmatanataka . It presents almost throughout controversies 
held between thinkers of rival parties, including one such debate 
sponsored by King Sarikaravarman (883-902) of Kashmir and 
bis queen. The play presents the adherents of different schools 
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of philosophy as they prevailed during the life-time of the 
author—the Bauddha, the Jaina, the Carvaka, the Mimarhsa, 
the Nyaya-cum-Saiva, the Agama (chiefly Pahcaratra) and the 
depraved sects of the Saiva, and the Nilambara. The very first 
Act presents a debate between Sankarsana (a Snataka welD 
versed in the Vedas, the Vedarigas and the MTmamsa, who is 
later put in charge of religious affairs by the king) and Dharmo¬ 
ttara (-a Buddhist), at which Visvarupa and other scholars of 
repute are present. The prasnikas lay down the methods, 
standards and decorum to be followed in the debate. * Perhaps 
in order to save time, Sankarsana is allowed to summarise the 
‘purvapaksa’, the Buddhist view which he had overheard while 
Dharmottara was imparting instruction to his disciple. Dharrrfo; 
ttara approves of Sarikarsana's summary of the Buddhist doctrines 
and the latter opens his reply by showing that the doctrine of 
Ksanabhariga could not be proved for lack of hetu. Dharmottara 
points out the hetu and the discussion goes on till in the heat 
of the exchange between the masters, the pupils of the two 
get excited and are about to assault each other physically. 

All others intervene and the debate continues till the 
prasnikas do not want any more debating on the point of 
Ksanabharigavada which has been ably refuted but want 
Vijnanavada to be put to debate. The arguments go on and 
again the Bauddha Bhiksu is silenced by Sankarsana, who leaves 
for his bath with the permission of the prasnikas but only 
after telling Dharmottara that the Buddhist way of thinking 
and living is of no use for the attainment of salvation, but 
it might well be followed by hypocrites as a means of liveli¬ 
hood. Similarly, in the third Act, there is a very interesting 
debate between Vrddhattbi, a Carvaka, and Dharmasiva 
Bhattaraka, a master of Nyaya and Vaisesika, in the peaceful 
and beautiful Saivasrama of the latter. The problems of God 

* Nyayydm ced abhidhiyate parimitam siddhantabijam vaco, 
hey am cec chala jati-nigrahapada-prayam kathadambaram; 
na dveso hrdi vaci no parusata na bhriivibhedo mnkhe, 
sadhunam yadi vada esa tad ime sarvaira sabhya vayam. 

—Agamadambara I 25 (Mithila Institute Darbhanga, 1964) 
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being the creator of the world, of anumana (inference) being 
a praniatici , reality of samanya (universal), existence after 
death, karman and rebirth are discussed in the course of the 
debate. Vrddhambi who is silenced says that he would discuss 
some time later and wants to leave. But Dharmasiva stops him 
saying that he would prove God on the basis of the Agamas. 
Vrddhambi refuses to accept the Agamas as authoritative. At 
this stage, Dharmasiva, who feels fatigued, asks Sarikarsana 
to continue the discussion which goes on for quite a long time 
(III. 31-41). On this question again, Vrddhambi is silenced. 
In the fourth act the question of the Bhagavata Agama 
is thrashed out in a debate. The Queen has nominated 
Sahata alias Dhairyarasi as umpire (stheya) in the debate 
between the Vaidikas and the other schools (the Agamas). An 
officer Manjira announces Dhairyarasi, who is pleased to see 
that assembly which appears to have brought Brahmaloka to 
Bharatavarsa. He praises that place where all branches of 
knowledge, all kinds of observances, austerities and penances 
flourish (IV. 14). Dhairyarasi is acclaimed by all the scholars 
present. Dhairyarasi places before them the subject of the 
.controversy, viz. Are Pahcaratra and other Agamas authoritative 
or not? Given leave by all the sides, Dhairyarasi agrees to 
pose the arguments for and against the Agamas on being 
assured that no one would interrupt him unasked. Dhairyarasi 
does this task remarkably well and at length till almost the 
end of the play. First the Mirnamsa view of Veda as ariadi 
and apauruseya is considered. As against this the Nyaya view 
of God as the creator of the Veda is propounded. That 
single God may be known as Brahma, Visnu or Rudra and 
He may be the single author of all kinds of Agamas. If 
apparent contradictions could be explained they could similarly 
be explained in the Agamas too. Moreover, they are all one 
so far as the ultimate good, emancipation or salvation, is 
concerned Their difference should be taken as one of diversity 
of path or approach, like the several doors to a single house, 
and it is by virtue of His compassion and abundance of 
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knowledge that the Lord has shown so many paths to suit 
diverse kinds of people. The one God by His own free will, 
takes manifold forms as Pasupati, Kapila, Visnu, Sarikaisana, 
Jina, Buddha and Manu and teaches the different Agamas 
( IV. 56-57 ). Thus the arguments which prove the Veda as 
the work of an Apta, prove also the Agamas to be likewise. 
Whether the Agamas are without beginning like the Veda or they 
are man-made, they should not be attacked out of jealousy, 
but should be accepted as authoritative on a par with any 
other reasonable utterance. They have not been expounded 
out of avarice or delusion, or for duping the people; and the 
tradition followed by the people devoted to them cannot be 
devoid of ultimate basis; nor have they been deluded by them. 
It is concluded, in order to safeguard against false claims 
to being authoritative, that where tradition has flowed 
uninterrupted from the hoary past, from which the noble ones 
have not turned away, whose practices are neither shunned 
by people nor are done secretly, and which by its very look 
does not appear new, which is not the teaching of the deluded 
or the motivated, a tradition which is such is authoritative, 
not just anything and everything (IV. 100-101). Those traditions 
in which something repelling is taught, promiscuity and 
indulgence and unclean eating and drinking are recommended 
or seen,—to them authoritativeness could not be conceded 
(IV. 103). 

At the end, Dhairyarasi asks if he has voiced the feelings 
of all present, and they all applaud him for his eloquent 
words of wisdom. Sarika.rsana says on their behalf : “ With his 
penetrating analysis, eloquence, mastery of tsastras, freedom from 
prejudice, which school has not been supported by Sahata, and 
who is thereto excel Sahata ? (IV. 104). The gathering acclaims 
in one voice Sarikarsana’s tribute to Sahata. Sankarsana 
promises all help and support from the state for the promotion 
of tolerance of good elements and eradication of all evil 
practices, wherever they be found. 

The Agamadambara of Jayanta gives us a realistic picture 
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of the part that debates on religious and philosophical points 
of controversy played in the social and political spheres of 
life in India Coming as it does from the pen of Jayanta, a 
writer of keen acumen, the play is very interesting, as also 
intimately related to the Nyayamanjari , from which arguments 
are drawn (—there are a number of common or parallel 
passages). Nevertheless, we feel a little disappointed. Some 
debate somewhere could have been presented as of the type of 
jalpa or vitatida , in which free use could have been made, or 
attempted to have been made of chala, jati, nigrahaslhana 
(—especially the different types of the last), which would have 
enhanced the charm and grip of the play Or, the procedure 
of debates could have been more closely followed. 

The Prabhavaka-carita of Prabhacandra (13th century) 
gives us very interesting and even valuable accounts of the 
lives and intellectual contests of certain Jaina acaryas. Malla- 
vadin, the author of the Nayaccikra , was one of the greatest 
of the Jaina dialecticians. Malla was the youngest of three 
brothers, the other two being Jitayasas or Jinayasas and 
Yaksa. They had a maternal uncle who was a Svetambara 
Jaina monk named Jinananda Suri, who was defeated by a 
Buddhist monk named Nanda or Buddhananda in a public 
controversy at Bhrgukaccha (Broach) Jinananda Suri left 
Broach and came to Valabhl where he made his nephews his 
disciples. All the three nephews became masters of sastras. 
Malla then went to Broach and defeated his uncle's opponent 
Buddhananda in a public controversy in the royal assembly. 
He was given the title 4 Vadin’ (dialecticiam, debater) as a token 
of victory. There may be some truth in this episode for we 
find Buddhism gradually disappearing from Gujarat and 
Jainism taking its place soon after the fall of ValabhI-power. 5 
Like Valabhl, Anahillapura developed into a great centre of 
intellectual activity in the time of King Bhlma I (eleventh 
century). Poets and dialecticians of different sects from different 
parts of India visited the capital of Gurjaradesa and there was 
greater emphasis on Tarka (logic and dialectic), Sahitya 
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(literature and poetics) and Laksana (grammar and the philo¬ 
sophy of language)—these being some of the main subjects 
that formed the common field of intellectual activity in India.' 
Proficiency in these subjects served as a pass-port to royal 
courts and assemblies of the learned. We can see from works 
like.the Prabhavakacarita that already in the time of Bhlma I 
(eleventh century), Anahillapura had, as said above, developed 
into a great centre of intellectual activity and poets and dia¬ 
lecticians of different sects from different parts of India visited 
the capital of Gurjaradesa. The intellectual feats of Suracarya, 
pupil of Govindacarya and cousin of Bhima I are described at 
length in the Prabhavakacarita (18, pp 152-160). As a young man 
this Suracarya was a severe task-master of his pupils who once 
complained about his harshness to the elder guru, Govindacarya. 
The latter rebuked him and told him to show the power of 
his learning by conquering the learned assembly of Bhoja.. 
The young dialectician understood the taunt and expressed 
his determination to proceed to Dhara. His guru permitted him 
to go and King Bhima sent him to Dhara as his representative. 

Another important figure of the times is the learned poet 
Dharma of Bhrgukaccha. His account is given at length in 
the Prabhavakacarita in connection with the poet Dhanapala 
of Dhara and Santyacarya, a great logician of Anahillapura. 
As a child Dharma was a dunce, so his learned father Suradeva 
asked him to find out some employment for himself. He became 
a watchman in a sugar-cane field on the other side of the 
river Narmada and while serving there developed uncommon 
intellectual powers through the favour of a yogiax. He went' 
home, but was not welcomed by his father so he left his 
home in disgust abusing his Kaula sect in the choicest terms. 
He toured all the provinces, holding debates with learned men 
and defeating them. He also went to Dhara and sent his 
challenge to King Bhoja. There he described himself as having 
defeated 6ambhu of Gauda, Dvija in Dhara, Visnu in Bhatta- 
Mandala and Pasupati in Sri Kanyakubja His challenge is 
that .he could face anyone in Tarka, Laksana and Sahitya. He 
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easily defeats all the learned inen of Bhoja’s assembly. Bhoja 
sends for the poet Dhanapala who had left him on feeling 
insulted in connection with his Tilakamanjari and appeals to 
his patriotism by saying, “Shall a foreigner—a Kaula—defeat 
Dhara?’' Dhanapala returns from Satyapura(Sachor in Rajputana) 
and defeats Dharma who accepts his superiority saying that 
there is nobody who is Dhanapala’s equal. Dhanapala asks 
him to visit Santisuri of Anahillapura. Dharma at his suggestion 
starts for Gurjaradesa, and meets the great logician Santisuri 
in an open debate. The arguments that Dharma put forth 
were taken from the Tattvopaplavasimha (of Jayarasi Bhatta), 
a dialectial work showing that nothing can be proved or 
known. Santyacarya answers all his arguments and Dharma 
recognises his superiority. The Prabhavakacarita devotes a whole 
chapter to Santyacarya a great dialectician and poet. It may 
be noted in passing that in the culture of ancient India, logic 
and poetry were not divorced from each other. From the 
learned assembly of King Bhima, Santyacarya got the titles 
Kavlndra (king of poets) and Vadicakrin (king of dialecticians). 
He we..t on Dhanapala's request to Dhara to critically 
examine the Tilakamanjari and wrote a commentary on it. 
King Bhoja welcomed him cordially and in order to see the 
intellectual powers of this ‘ Svetabhiksu of Gurjaradesa offered 
to give him a lac of coins for every vadin he defeated. Santi¬ 
suri .defeated eighty-four vadins and got the title Vadivetala 
from Bhoja in addition to the promised sum of money which 
he spent in building temples. After his debate with Dharma, 
Santisuri met and defeated in debate dialectician who had 
come to Anahillapura from the Dravida country and who is 
represented as speaking in a strange language. 

Santisuri had studied under Abhayadevasuri, the author of the 
voluminous commentary on the Sanmatitarka called Tattvabodha- 
vidhayini or even more significantly Vadamaharnava and himself 
had thirty-two students studying Pramana-sastra (logic) under 
him. Buddhist logic was also taught and it was regarded as 
very difficult to grasp. 0 A young Jaina monk of the ascetic 
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type named Muni Candra attended his lectures standing 
unknown for a fortnight. When Santisuri put certain questions 
to his students and nobody could answer them, Candra Suri 
with Santisuri’s permission answered them to his satisfaction. 
Santisuri was very much impressed and offered to teach him 
and even provided him with a residence behind the Mint 
(Tankasala), as he being a ‘Suvihita’ monk had great difficulty 
in finding one. This Muni Candra was the preceptor of Vadi- 
Devasuri, a great dialectician and logician, and the author 
of Pramananayatattmlokalankara and its commentary Syadr 
vadaratnakara . Santisuri composed a commentary on the Uttara - 
dhyayana-sutra with the help of which Vadi-Devasuri defeated 
the Digambara dialectician Kumudacandra m the times of 
King Jayasimha. 

We have also an account of Vlracarya who is said to 
be a pupil of Govinda Suri and a friend of Jayasimha. The 
Prabhavakacarita relates that in the course of a friendly 
conversation Jayasiriiha told Vlracarya that the greatness of 
learned men depended upon royal recognition. Viracarya’s 
self-respect was wounded and Jayasimha, however much he 
wanted to, could not prevent him from leaving Anahillapura. 
After repeated requests and invitations from Jayasimha, Vlra¬ 
carya returned after an extensive tour in different parts of 
India, in the course of which he defeated several dialecticians, 
especially Buddhist ones in Mababodhapura. Vlracarya was 
highly honoured by the King of Gwalior. It is also related 
in the Prabhavakacarita that a dialectician of the Samkhya 
school named Vadisimha ( — this looks more like a title 
than a name—) visited Anahillapura and challenged the learned 
men of the city to meet him in public debate. Jayasimha, 
who was very sensitive about the honour of his kingdom in 
matters of learning, approached Govindacarya who sent his 
pupil Vlracarya to face the Samkhya in an intellectual duel. 
We do not know whether this debate took place before 
Vlracarya left Anahillapura or after he returned, but it is more 
1-108 
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likely that Vlracarya met the Samkhya vadin before he left 
Anahillapura. It can also be conjectured that it was this event 
that resulted in his intimacy with Jayasimha. Vlracarya also 
defeated in a debate one Kamalaklrti, a Digambara dialectician. 

Vadi-Devasuri is one of the greatest names in the field 
of logic and dialectics. His activities were spread in the reigns 
of Siddharaja Jayasimha and Kumarapala. He belonged, as 
we have seen, to the school of Muni Candra Suri and his 
teacher Santisuri who himself was a student of Abhayadeva. 
In the early part of his career he became famous as a great 
debater who silenced dialecticians, one of them being Kumuda- 
candra, a powerful Digambara dialectician. This defeat of 
Kumudacandra was a sort of land-mark in the history of the 
Svetambara Jainas. As a verse attributed to Hemacandra says, 
there would have been no Svetambara in Gujarat if Devasuri 
had not defeated Kumudacandra who had, according to the 
conditions of the debate, to leave this province. This incident 
forms the subject-matter of Yasascandra’s play Mudrita- 
kumudacandra ( Kumudacandra Silenced). It is also described 
in the Prabhavakacarita ( pp. 174 ff) in which we get some 
more details. 

The Mudritakumudacaiidra presents the scene of the debate 
between Vadi-Devasuri and Kumudacandra in the court of 
Siddharaja Jayasimha of Gujarat. It was in Asapalll (—the 
older name of Karnavatl and the modern Ahmedabad—) that 
the seeds of discord between Kumudacandra and Devasuri 
were sown. Both of them were staying for the monsoon in 
that city, perhaps in the year 1124 A.D.. Devasuri did not, 
at first, mind the vauntings of Kumudacandra, in accordance 
with the practice of the religious duty of sama or control of 
anger. But his correligionists and disciples would not put up 
with the boastings of this naked dialectician when they had 
an intellectual giant like Devasuri with them. So when an 
old nun was harassed by Kumudacandra, Devasuri’s righteous 
indignation was roused and he decided to challenge Kumuda¬ 
candra to enter into a debate with him, He sent word to the 
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Jaina Sarigha of Anahillapura, who welcomed this decision. 
Devasuri sent an invitation to Kumudacandra to meet him 
in the court of Siddharaja which Kumudacandra readily 
accepted. Ft appears that there were attempts on the part of both 
sides to prejudice the issue. Devasuri however strictly forbade 
his party to try underhand means. At first, the minister Garigila 
was prejudiced against him but ultimately he got a fair hearing 
in the court of Jayasimha. 

Both the vadin and the prativadin were called to the 
debating hall—according to the Prabhavakacarita on the full-moon 
day of Vaisakha, Vikrama Samvat, 1181=1125 A.D. . 7 We are 
not told whether this was the first or the last day of the 
debate, as we are told in the Prabhavakacarita that the debate 
lasted for sixteen days. A detailed description of the scene of 
the debate is given. The King himself is the sabhapati whose 
decision is final. He is assisted by four sabhyas (members) 
Maharsi , learned in Tarka (logic ) y Bharata (Mahabharata) and 
Parasara ( Smrti of Parasara ); Utsaha, well known for his 
learning in Saradadesa i e. Kashmir; Sagara, an ocean of 
uncommon intelligence, and Rama, well versed in logic and 
dialectics. On the side of Devasuri are the poetdaureate Sripala 
and Bhabhu, a man of wonderful genius; and on the side of 
Kumudacandra the ‘three Kesavas’. The general &ilarika and at 
first the minister Garigila are somehow against Devasuri. The 
Digambara acarya is announced to be the vadin (proponent) 
and Vadi-Devasuri the prativadin (opponent). The question 
at issue is whether women ( or souls in female embodiment) 
could liberate themselves. Kumudacandra is asked to set 
forth in a syllogistic form his view, viz. women cannot attain 
emancipation. Then Vadi-Devasuri says that a prativadin has 
a two-fold function to perform; he has to refute the stand-point 
of the other party as also demonstrate his own view. Accor¬ 
dingly Vadi-Devasuri refutes the argument of Kumudacandra 
and states his own view, viz. women can attain emancipation. 
Kumudacandra twice asks Devasuri to repeat his argument and 
even then without understanding it attempts to refute it. (He 
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could not demand further repetition of the argument as the 
‘check’ Ajnana would then be applied). Devasuri says that 
*anavabodha (that Kumudacandra had not grasped the point) 
could be the the only answer. Normally it is-accepted that a 
party before refuting the other party’s position should reproduce 
it. But if the other party’s argument is of the type of a 
sophistical refutation (jati or dusanabhasa), it should not be 
reproduced but only the flaw should be pointed out, otherwise 
the person reproducing the sophistical argument would be 
subject to a nigrahasthana (‘check’). Maharsi appreciates 
Devasuri’s subtlety in not reproducing Kumudacandra’s jati 
type of argument. Kumudacandra now demands that the 
statement of the syllogism be written on paper. The king and 
the members of the assembly are convinced that Devasuri is 
victorious and that Kumudacandra is defeated, but the King 
only in order to satisfy Kumudacandra allows the statement 
to be written on paper. Kesava, a member on Kumudacandra’s 
side writes it. Kumudacandra studies it and refutes it. 
Devasuri then reproduces his argument, refutes it and 
establishes his own position. In doing so he uses the word 
‘ Koiakoti’ to v/hich Kumudacandra objects on the ground 
that it is grammatically wrong. The grammarian Utsaha—the 
king’s member on the assembly—intervenes to say that according 
to Panini all the three words —‘Koiakoti’, ‘ Kotikoli ’ and 
‘Kotlkoti* are correct. Devasuri reminds him of a statement 
in his own text ' ant ah kotakoli-sthitike sati karmani\ 
Kumudacandra then makes a very feeble and unsuccessful 
attempt to reproduce the opponent’s argument and Devasuri 
makes fun of him by saying that even a tenth part has not 
been reproduced, leave alone refutation by pointing out flaws 
in the argument. Devasuri reproduces Kumudacandra’s 
argument and refutes it. Kumudacandra does not dare to 
proceed further though the King exhorts him not to be indolent 
and to go ahead as he is there to ask the disputing parties 
to stop the argument when he thinks it proper to do so. Thus 
Yadi-Devasuri is victorious and Kumudacandra is defeated. 
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The King says that Kumudaeandra, whose heat of arrogance 
has been pacified, no longer requires an umbrella, nor does 
he any more require camaras (fans) as flies would be whisked 
away by his deep sighs. 

It is evident that the author of the play ‘ Mudritakumuda- 
candra’ had in view the entire procedure and body of rules 
laid down for debates. We are told in the Prabhavakacarita 
that Devasuri used his knowledge of the commentary of 
Santisuri on the Uttaradhyayana bearing on the topic of the 
emancipation of women and defeated Kumudaeandra who 
could not answer his arguments. 8 His career as a dialectician, 
perhaps prior to his becoming an acarya, is described in the 
Prabhavakacarita In Dhavalaka (Dholka) he defeated a 
dialectician named Dhandha or Bandha of the Sivadvaita school 
(p. 172, v. 39). According to Mudritakumudacandra, however 
it was Municandrasuri, Devasfiri’s preceptor, who defeated the 
Saiva who is described there as surpassing both Brhaspati 
and Sukracarya (p. 17, v. 10). Perhaps Devasuri played an 
important role in helping his guru in the debate with this 
powerful Saiva dialectician. The Prabhavakacarita also refers 
to his meeting KasmTra Sagara in Satyapura ( or Sachor in 
Marwad), Gunacandra, a Digambara in Nagapur ( or Nagor 
in Marwad), Sivabhuti of. the Bhagavata School in Citrakuta 
(or Citod), Garigadhara in Gopagiri (or Gwalior), Dharanidhara 
in Dhara, Padmakara in Puskarini, and Krsna, the leader of 
the Brahraanas in Bhrguksetra (p. 172, vv. 39-42). How much 
of this account is historical we cannot say, but the defeat of 
Gunacandra is corroborated by the Mudritakumudacandra 
(pp. 16, 25). According to this play this debate was held in 
the court of Arnoraja of Sapadalaksa whose protege the 
play-wright Yasascandra was. This debate, took place before 
his famous debate with Kumudaeandra, and was probably 
responsible for Kumudacandra’s challenge to the Svetambaras 
for a dialectical duel, though we have no definite information on 
this point. Kumudaeandra is described in the Prabhavakacarita 
(p. 174, vv. 83-86) as a southerner and the guru of Jayakesin, 
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king of Karnataka and the maternal grand-father of Jayasiriiha 
Siddharaja. He had defeated several dialecticians whose mario¬ 
nettes he used to tie to his left foot as so many tokens of 
dialectical conquests. He is represented as the very incarnation 
of pride. In the Mudritakumuducandra , Kumudacandra himself 
narrates his own exploits His opponents included Buddhists, 
Bhatta Mnnamsakas, followers of Sankara, and Kapilas (i.e. 
Samkhyas). How much historical truth there is in this narration 
we cannot say, but it is known that these schools of philo¬ 
sophical thought flourished in the south and that Digambara 
Jainism was then rich in philosophers and dialecticians of a 
very high order, some of whose works have survived to this day. 

We have a work of not much importance, written in a 
verbose flowery language, called Jalpakalpalcita , the author 
of which is Ratnamandana of Tapagaccha, disciple of Nandi- 
ratna, who was a disciple of Ratnasekhara Suri. It describes a 
debate between Manikya Muni, a disciple of Vadi-Devasuri 
and one Sankara Nai>ayika, a native of Benares. Sankara says 
that there is no conflict between dialectic and poetic talent. 
Literature and logic are not at daggers drawn. A very good 
example of this is the pcet-philosopher Snharsa, Sankara sets 
forth an argument to prove that the world has a creator God, 
and says that there could be no fallacy in his reasoning. 
Manikya Muni then points out fallacies. Dialectical skill is 
very well exhibited in the arguments and answers of Manikya 
Muni and Sankara. 

This suffices to show that there were dialectical duels 
between dialecticians especially those belonging to different 
schools of thought or sects for the purpose of achieving royal 
favour and strengthening the position of one’s creed or 
establishing one’s superiority to others. Such debates seem to 
have'been almost a regular feature in the court of the Indian 
kings, and in temples and in the precincts of monasteries. 
The dialectical discussions found in philosophical books are 
a result of, as also the fountain-source of, the arguments 
hurled at each other in such debates. 
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Poetical contests were equally popular, and even kings 
participated, of course through a poet in the kingdom. 
One such episode is related in the Prabhavakacarita , The 
intellectual rivalry between Dhara and Anahillapura, and Bhoja 
and Bhima I has been referred to above. Bhoja in order to 
test the intelligence of Gurjaradesa so that he could seize an 
opportunity to violate the peace-treaty sends a gatha- a Prakrta 
stanza-to Bhima. The gatha means that a lion whose prowess 
is seen in the ease with which he kills a powerful elephant 
does not care to make war or keep peace with a deer. 9 The 
suggestion is clear. The several answers proposed by his 
court-poets do not satisfy Bhima who wants to retort in an 
equally striking manner. His courtiers find one Govindacarya 
who was attending a dance performance with his pupil Suracarya. 
When the damsel perspiringly reposes on a stone-pillar, 
Govindacarya is requested to describe that graceful pose. He 
looks at Suracarva who composes a beautiful verse. 10 The 
courtiers being impressed, request Govindacarya to accompany 
them. He is requested to prepare a befitting reply and again 
he looks at his pupil Suracarya prepares the answer in a 
Prakrta gatha— 6 T he creator created Bhima the destroyer of 
the sons of the blind one; what does one matter to whom a 
hundred did not matter 7’ 11 Here there is a pun on the words 
‘Bhlma’ and ‘Andhakasuta’. Bhima the Pandava killed a hundred 
sons of the blind Dhrtarastra, so this Bhima will easily kill 
one son of the blind (Sindhula, the father of Bhoja who was 
deprived of his eye-sight by his brother Munja). There is 
also an account in the Prabhavakacarita of Devabodha of 
the Bhagavata sect. He is called a great savant (mahavidvan). 
He placed at the royal gate an enigmatic verse for the learned 
men of Anahillapura to explain. Devasuri solved this enigma 
after six months when he returned from the Arbuda mountain 
(Mount Abu) knowing that his guru Muni Candra Suri would 
die within six months. 12 Philosophical contests also were held 
in this way by hanging a patra (enigmatic statement) on the 

wall of a temple and the like public places (see Patrapariksa 
of Vidyananda). 
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We have accounts of contests and competitions in the 
Brahmanas. There was a competition between the gods and 
the asuras. They agreed that he who could not give a different 
gender of a term from that mentioned by the other party 
would be defeated. Accordingly the asuras supplied the words 
eka, dve, tisrah , catasrah for ekah, dvau, tray ah, catvarah, 
respectively, but could not supply a distinct word of the 
feminine gender for panca (as this is used in the feminine 
gender also\ So the gods won and th ? asuras were defeated 
(Tandyamahabrahmana, 21.13). From the story of Astavakra 
in the Mahabharata (Aranyaka-parva , 132-134^ it can be seen 
that a contest as he had with Vandin required uncommon wit 
and an acquaintance with many branches of learning, in order 
that the parties to such a contest could on the spot say what 
things were of a particular number (one, two, three, etc.). 

BrahmodyaswevQ very popular in the Vedicdays. Brahmodya 
meant a theological riddle or disputation on Vedic or spiritual 
matters. The legend of Fddalaka Aruni and Svaidayana Saunaka 
gives a very good illustration of a brahmodya (see Satapatha 
Brahmana , 11.4.1 ). It is said that in days of old it was a 
practice that the chosen offering priest whenever driving about 
used to carry a gold-piece with him (either for offering it for 
the sake of calling out the timid to a disputation asEggeling 
explains, or with a view to his proposinga^ riddle or problem 
whenever he was afraid, as Geldner interprets it, or in order 
to give it to any learned Brahmana who would speak up 
against him as the reading of the Gopatha Brahmana 1.3.6. 
would suggest). Accordingly Uddalaka carried a gold-piece 
with him. The Brahmanas of the northern people were afraid 
that he would deprive them of their domain, so they decided 
to challenge him to a brahmodya and to have Svaidayana 
Saunaka as their own champion. Svaidayana after the formal 
greeting straightaway began to question him: “He alone,Oson 
of Gautama, may drive about amongst people as chosen 
(offering-priest) who knows in the Full and New-Moon 
sacrifices eight butter-portions (offered) previously, five portions 
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of sacrificial food in the middle, six (portions) of Prajapati 
and eight batter portions (offered) subsequently. 

'‘He alone, O son of Gautama, may drive about amongst 
people as chosen (priest), who knows from the Full and New 
Moon sacrifices, whereby it is that creatures here are born 
toothless, whereby they (the teeth) grow with them, whereby 
they decay with them, whereby they come to remain 
permanently with them; whereby, in the last stage of life they 
all decay again with them; whereby the lower ones grow first, 
then the upper ones, whereby the lower ones are smaller and 
the upper ones, broader; whereby tho incisors are larger and- 
whereby the molars are of equal size. 

“ He alone, O son of Gautama, may drive about amongst 
people as chosen (priest) who knows from the Full and New- 
Moon sacrifices, whereby creatures here are born with hair, 
whereby, for the second time, as it were, the hair of the beard 
and the arm-pits and other parts of the body grow on them; 
whereby it is on the head that one first becomes grey, and 
then, again, in the last stage, one becomes grey all over. 

“He alone, O son of Gautama, may drive about amongst 
people as chosen (priest) who knows from the Full and 
New-Moon sacrifices, whereby the seed of the boy js not 
productive, whereby in the middle age it is productive, and 
whereby again in his last stage of life it is not productive; 

“ And he who knows the golden brilliant winged Gayatri, 
who bears the sacrificer to the heavenly world.” (Satapatha 
Brahmana. 11.4,1.4-8, Eggeling’s Translation, S.B.E.). 

Uddalaka could not answer these questions and he gave 
away the gold-piece to Svaidayana saying, “ Thou art learned, 
Svaidayana, and verily gold is given u^o him who knows 
gold.” Later Uddalaka came back as a student to Svaidayana 
to learn all this. * 


* We have another version of this legend in the Gopatha Brahmana, 1.3.6. 

I-109 
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The separate acts of the Darsapurnamasa (New and Full 
Moon sacrifices) are correlated with facts and events in the 
development of the human body. A specimen of this 
correlation may be given here : 

“And inasmuch as the fore-offerings (prayaja) are without 
invitatory .formulas (puro’nuvakya ), therefore creatures are 
born here without teeth, and inasmuch as the chief oblations 
(havis) have invitatory formulas, therefore they (the teeth) 
grow in them; and inasmuch as the after-offerings (anuyaja) 
are without invitatory formulas, therefore they (the teeth) 
decay in them, and inasmuch as the Patnisamyagas have 
invitatory formulas, therefore they (the teeth) come to remain 
permanently with them; and inasmuch as the Samisiayajus is 
without invitatory formula, therefore they all decay again in 
the last stage of life.” (11.4 1.12). 

This is a mystic or occult explanation of the Darsapurnamasa 
sacrifice. We have a similar riddle-like theological discourse 
( brahmodya ) between Proti (—according to the Gopatha 
Brahmatia, Predi) Kausambeya Kausurubindi and his teacher 
Uddalaka Aruni (see Satapatha Br. 12 2.2. 13-23; Gopatha 
Br. 1.4 24) in which the sacrifice, the year as the single one 
(ekam) is said to consist of respectively ten, nine, eight, etc. 
days. This is the mystic import of the year. A number of such 
curious or enigmatic proble s are posed in the Atharva Veda 
also; for instance Atharva Veda 8.9.7 asserts the paradox, 
“They call Viraj (female) the father of Brahman.” (See also 
Atharva Veda 4,1; 5.1; 7.1; 8.9; 20. 129—133 etc.) Though 
some of these brahmodyas might appear puerile to us, they 
were not so to. the sages of old, and what is more important 
were, as said earlier, the fruits of the untiring pursuit of the 
mind asking questions about each curious phenomenon. Such 
brahmodyas become the subjects of intellectual contests in 
the Vedic days. 

In India, controversial problems—philosophical, religious, 
social, judicial, literary and the like-have always been decided 
jn debates and controversies, in royal assemblies, temples, places 
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of learning, public squares and such other places. There is a 
work called Vadavali , a collection of controversies establishing 
different doctrinal views of the Suddhadvaitins. Most of these 
vadas are those of Purusottama. The topics range from urdhva- 
pundra-dharana ( having the vertical religious mark on the fore¬ 
head) and mnrti-puja (image-worship) to khyatis (theories of 
knowledge) and atman (soul, self). 13 These give us some 
idea of the kinds of controversies that v ere held in the 
assemblies of experts. The Vajrasuci, a later upardsad, discusses 
the problem of caste. In the Buddhist Piiakas also we have 
many instances of the repudiation of the caste-system ( varna - 
vyavastha). In the Asscilayana-sutta (Majjhima Nikaya ), Buddha's 
questions are very interesting and convincing, e.g. £ Is fire lit 
by a Brahmana brighter and more useful than that lit by others?' 
Similarly in the Vasettha-sutta , Vasettha and Bharadvaja well- 
versed in pada {mQtvoi),vyakaratia{gx 2 imxn^x), nirukta (etymology) 
and jappa (jalpa i.e. discourse, debate) cannot agree as to how 
one is a Brahmana,—by his birth or by his character. Buddha 
explains to them that there is a lihga ( mark) peculiar to 
different classes of living beings, but there is no such mark 
distinguishing the jatls or so-called castes of human beings 
from one another. There is no difference in their bodies. They 
are only conventionally addressed differently. In the Sonadanda 
Sutta (Digha Nikaya) also there is a discussion as to who is 
a true Brahmana. 

We find an interesting episode recorded in The Life of 
Hiuen Tsiang* which gives us an idea of the social and religious 
importance of controversies. Slladilyaraja sent a messenger 
with a letter to the Nalaoda convent to Sllabhadra, the master 
of the Law in which he said, “Your Servant, whilst progressing 
through Orissa met some priests of the Little Vehicle, who 
adhere to a Sastra which abuses the principles of the Great 

The Life of Hiuen Tsiang (p. 160 ff) by the Shaman Hui Li, with 
an Intioduction containing an account of the works of I-tsing by Samuel 
Beal, with a Preface by L. Cranmer-Byng (London Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. Ltd, 1914). 
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Vehicle. They speak of the followers of that system as men 
of a different religion and they wish to hold a controversy 

with you on this point.” He begged Sliabhadra to send 

four men 'of eminent ability, well acquainted with one and 
the other school, and also with the esoteric and exoteric 
doctrine, to the country of Orissa/ Sliabhadra assembled (he 
Congregation and after inquiry selected Sagaramati, Prajna- 
rasmi, Simharasmi and the Master of the Law (Hiuen Tsiang) 
as the four men in reply to the king’s mandate. But Slladitya- 
raja again sent a letter to the effect that there was no 
immediate pressure and they could wait and come later. 

About this time there was a heretic of the Shun-si sect 
(—the Lokayatiyas) who came to dispute with the Nalanda 
monks and he wrote out forty theses and hung them up at the 
Temple gate. “If any one within can refute these principles ”, 
he said, ‘I will give my head as a proof of his victory 
Several days passed without any response to this challenge. 
Then Hiuen-Tsiang sent an attendant to go and pull down 
the writing, tear it to pieces and trample it under foot. The 
Brahmana was initially in a rage but on hearing the well-known 
name of Hiuen-Tsiang was abashed and would not enter into a 
dispute, with him. Hiuen-Tsiang, therefore, asked him to come 
in and discuss the points. Then in the presence of Sliabhadra 
he called on all the priests to be witnesses while he disputed 
with the Brahmana. He then noticed in succession the various 

opinions of the different heretical schools. The Brahmana 

was silent and unable to reply. Hiuen-Tsiang did not take 
his life, but ordered him to act as servant and follow his 
directions (teaching or doctrine). 

Now Hiuen-Tsiang being desirous to go to Orissa, inquired 
about getting the essay of the Little Vehicle’ which proposed 
to destroy the principles of the 'Great Vehicle’ in 700 slokas. 
He found on examination several passages of a doubtful 
character. The Brahmana whom he had conquered had studied 
the principles of the 'Little Vehicle’ five times, so Hiuen-Tsiang 
caused him to go through the entire work. Then having grasped 
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the errors of the work, he wrote a refutation of it in 1600 slokas 
and called it ‘The Destruction of Heresy’, taking up the doctrines 
of the Great Vehicle point by point. Hiuen-Tsiang out of 
gratitude liberated the Brahmana who filled with joy went 
forth to Kamarupa in Eastern India and told Kumararaja 
about the 'high qualities’ of Hiuen-Tsiang. 

King £iladitya after some time called an assembly in the 
town of Kanyakubja in order to exbibit the refinements of 
the Great Vehicle, and commanded all the Sramanas and 
Brahmanas and heretics to attend. Hiuen-Tsiang began to extol 
the teaching of the Great Vehicle and he announced a subject 
for discussion and he got it exhibited to the members of the 
great Community. He also got a placard to be written and 
hung outside the door of the place of assembly exhibiting 
the same to all the people, and adding, “If there is any one 
who can find a single word in the proposition contrary to 
reason, or is able to entangle the argument, then at the request 
of the opponent I offer my head as a recompense 

Day after day for five days no one came forward to say 
a word. After five days had passed, the unbelievers of the 
Little Vehicle, seeing he had overturned their school, plotted 
to take his life. But the king hearing of it issued a procla¬ 
mation of warning of severe consequences. From this time 
' the followers of error ? withdrew and disappeared, so that 
when eighteen days had passed and there bad been no one to 
enter into the discussion, Hiuen-Tsiang was honoured by one 
and all. The congregation of the Great .Vehicle called him 
‘ Mahayanadeva ’, while the followers of the Little Vehicle 
called him ‘Moksadeva’. 

We may say that though philosophical works and works 
pertaining to other disciplines do not record the parties or the 
occasion connected with a controversy or discussion, yet there 
is no doubt that such discussions in these works were originally 
necessitated by some such controversy—formal or otherwise 
—in the world of school-men, academicians or sectarians, 
and these served as guides for future discussions and debates. 
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Later it became a practice to incorporate such dialectical 
criticism of problems in almost every work c Even the early 
B rahmana works are a result of the controversies between 
different schools of ritualists regarding the manner of perform¬ 
ance and the order of religious rites and such other contro¬ 
verted points connected with sacrifices. In some old documents 
we find records of debates perta ; ning to the rights and 
disabilities and the hierarchy of the different castes, and about 
social customs and even matters connected with marriage, 
divorce, dowry, social responsibilities and the like. The local 
panca (assembly usually of five members) consisting of 
representatives from all castes or parties, and presided over 
by a Chairman usually decided such points after a proper 
consideration of the arguments advanced by the two parties. 

The art of debate was considered an important acquisition 
among medical practitioners. Very often the rival practitioners 
showed off, or perhaps had to show off their skill and learning 
in debates on the occasion of the treatment of patients who 
were rich. Physicians also would discuss in order to arrive 
at a correct diagnosis, or in order to decide controversial 
points pertaining to Medicine at a conference. The fact that 
physicians in counsel earnestly discussed together in order to 
arrive at right conclusions regarding both the theoretical causes 
of diseases and their cures and their practical discernment in 
individual cases is quite clear from even a superficial study of 
the Caraka Samhita. The entire work seems to be a collection 
of discussions of learned physicians with Atri as their chairman. 
Where differences of opinion were great, they are all found 
noted and Atri’s own opinion on them is given and where 
there was more or less unanimity or where Atri himself 
lectured on particular problems his own opinion alone is given. 
It is also described, as we have seen, how a good and clever 
physician is to defeat his opponents in a controversy in a 
legitimate and scientific wa} and also by tricky devices if 
necessary. It was a practical necessity for these physicians to 
make their living in the face of strong competition, and it is 
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easy to see how the tricky devices of chala, jati and nigraha- 
sthana entered into the regular art of debate for gaining 
victory over opponents, though they were not always 
employed. Perhaps nowhere was the acquirement of this 
art so much looked upon as a practical necessity for earning 
living even in those early days as among the medical men. 
Dr. S. N. Dasgupta is of the view that since there is no 
mention of the development of this art in any other earlier 
literature it is reasonable to suppose that the art of debate 
and its accessories developed from early times in the traditional 
medical schools, whence they are found collected in Caraka’s 
work. 14 

We have seem that the procedure in the courts of law 
influenced to a great degree the development of dialectic. 

We have a fine illustration of a legal dispute in the 
Mrcchakatika (Act 9) of Sudraka (fourth of fifth century 
A.D.). Carudatta is accused by £akara of the murder of 
Vasantasena for the sake of her ornaments. The chief jud^e 
(adhikaranika) is assisted in his task by the sresthin (alderman) 
and a kayastha (clerk of the court). The court chaprasi is sent 
out to find out who are the legal suitors On knowing that 
Sakara had presented himself, the judge wanted to adjourn 
the case, but Sakara, the king’s brother-in-law threatened to 
get him dismissed, A fool is capable of everthing so the judge 
was cowed down and took the case in hand. It may be noted 
that we cannot generalise from such oddities; generally 
(he judge's decision was final in all respects. Sakara is 
ushered in and asked about his complaint. In his own foolish 
way he states that he saw Vasantasena lying dead in the 
garden, having been murdered by some one, but not by him. 
The judge asks the sresthin and the kayastha to take note of 
the words 4 na maya ’ (‘ Not by me ’). Sakara realises his 
folly and cunningly explains that the woman ( was seen by 
me’ ( mayaiva drsta ), so they should not make unnecessary 
fuss. He rubs off what is written by the officials, Sakara 
had said that the woman was murdered for her ornaments, 
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On being asked to explain this he says that the parts of the 
body where the ornament ought to be worn were bare, so the 
ornaments must have been removed. This explanation is found 
to be convincing The srestjun and the kayastha ask on whom 
the dispute rests. The judge answers that legal disputes are 
of two kinds—one based on statements and the other on the 
purport. The former is to be settled by considering the 
arguments of the plaintiff and the defendant. The latter is to 
be decided according to the discretion of the judge. This 
particular case rests upon the statement of Vasantasena’s 
mother, who is called there with great considerateness. She 
states that Vasantasena had gone to her friend Carudatta’s 
bouse. Sakara asks that these words be noted and contends 
that his dispute is with Carudatta. The judge thereon says 
that the case now depends on Carudatta and asks the kayastha 
to note the first point in the dispute that Vasantasena had 
gone to Carudatta’s house. He summons Carudatta very politely 
to the court. Carudatta admits that Vasantasena was his friend 
and says that she had gone home after visiting him. The 
judge questions him specifically whether she had gone on 
foot or in a ca^t. Carudatta answers that she did not leave 
his house in his presence, so he cannot say how she left. 
Meanwhile, Viraka, the chief of police, comes and complains 
about Candanaka’s ill treatment of him when he wanted to 
inspect Carudatta*s cart said to be carrying Vasaotasena(-as 
a matter of fact, Aryaka was in the cart). Sakara draws the 
judge's attention to these words Viraka is sent to find out 
if the corpse of a woman is lying in the garden. He comes 
back and reports that he saw the corpse of a woman devoured 
by animals. He is asked how he could determine that it was 
the body of a woman Viraka replies that he could do so by 
examining what was left of hair, hands, arms, feet, etc.. The 
judge gives expression to the irony of worldly disputes; the 
more a case is investigated into, the more a person islanded 
into trouble. 15 The judge then asks Carudatta to tell the truth, 
Sakara expresses his surprise that Carudatta, the accused, is 
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still allowed to occupy a chair. Finding this against the rule, 
as a prima-facie case was made out against him, the judge 
has to admit the validity of Sakara’s demand and Carudatta 
sits on the ground. He pleads innocence on the ground of his 
gentle nature which does not allow him even to pluck a flower, 
so he could never think of manhandling a beautiful womaD. 
Meanwhile, Vidusaka who had gone to return Vasamasena’s 
ornaments enters and on knowing of Sakara’s accusation is 
enraged. There ensues a fight between the two and the 
ornaments fall from under his armpit. Sakara points out these as 
the very ornaments for which Carudattajhad killed Vasantasena. 
All were stunned. Carudatta feels that telling the truth would 
now be in vain, and even the judge is pained at the calamity 
that has befallen him. The sresthin and the kayastha ask 
Vasantasena's mother to identify the ornaments. The old woman 
says that they are similar but not the same. Sakara draws the 
attention of those present to the fact that her eyes had given 
out the secret but she did not admit it by word of mouth. 
Still she maintains that ornments could be similar and the 
judge supports this. But Carudatta admits that they are 
Vasantasena’s and that they were brought from his house, 
and with a pained heart even desperately adm ts that he had 
killed ber. This settles the point and Carudatta is arrested. 
The judge in his decision cites Manu’s authority that a Brah- 
mana though sinful shall not be put to death; at the most 
he can be exiled even while he remains in possession of his 
wealth and other belongings. But King Palaka ordains that 
such a criminal should be put to death after proper publicity 
so that others might learn a lesson. 

This is not an ideal trial or legal dispute, but even here 
we find an attempt to analyse and investigate a point fully 
before basing any conclusion on it. Dr. P. V. Kane says that 
the procedure in the drama is in essentials the same as that 
given in the smrtis of Narada, Brhaspati and Katyayana who 
constitute the leading triumvirate on law and procedure and 
1—130 
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who probably flourished a little before and after the drama. 15 
As said above, it is not proper to generalise from such oddities 
as those of Sakara. Ordeals of fire, water, poison and balance 
were known, but no ordeal was granted in the case of 
Carudatta because there were witnesses and circumstantial 
evidence against him. 

The mention of ordeals reminds us of Udayana’s debate 
with a Buddhist acarya before the king of Mithila as related 
in the Bhavisya-purana-parisista , Bhagavad-mahatmya, 30. The 
debate lasted for a number of days. When the Buddhist found 
that he would soon be defeated he appealed to the king that 
he was in the midst of enemies, and no one sided with him. 
He suggested another way of determining victory. If the 
Salagrama stone bearing the image of Hari changed into 
water on his view being stated his view should be regarded 
as the right one. If Udayana could turn it into stone again 
his view should be regarded as true. Udayana scented the 
mischief and said that it was obvious that if both these miracles 
happened the members of the assembly would be confounded 
and would regard both the views as true. Stiil he had no 
objection to submit to this test if later the Buddhist accepted 
his proposal. It happened as Udayana had predicted. The 
image became water on the Buddhist view being stated, but 
became stone again when Udayana asserted his view. Then 
Udayana suggested that both fall from a Tala tree to decide 
whose view was true—the Buddhist saying ‘Vedah apramanani- 
(the Vedas are not authoritative) and Udayana saying ‘ Vedah 
pramanam’ (the Vedas are authoritative)—and the king should 
be converted to the view of the philosopher who remained 
alive and was thus proved to be victorious, and should punish 
the adherents of the other view and drown their literature 
in water. The Buddhist, it is said, fell dead with his body 
disfigured and. dismembered. Udayana was made the rajaguru 
(royal preceptor) and given villages as gift for his livelihood. 
This Udayana could boast on finding the doors of the temple 
of Jagannatha shut that the well-being of Lord Jagannatha 
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depended on him as long as the Buddhists were there and 
Jagannatha in all His glory could not afford to forget that. 
And, it is said that the doors of the temple opened of their 
own accord. 16 

These and such accounts might not have any historical 
truth in them, but they certainiy show the place of debates 
in the social and cultural and intellectual life of India and 
also-show how far controversies could go, and their result 
influence the future career of a person or the history of a 
sect or school of thought. 


NOTES 

1 ‘Pratitisthami ha va ya eta ratrir upayanti’; ‘Brahma veda brahmaiva 
bhavatf, ‘Brahma bubhnsur brahmavedanam kuryat.' 

2 Iha masa-matram avadhih kriyatam 
anumanyate hi divasasya ganah, 
tadanantararh sudati hasyasi 

bhoh kusumastrasastra-nipunatvam api. 

—Sankaradigvijayo, 9.72 (of Vidyaranya). 

3 Cf ‘Mrtyoh sa mrtyum apnoti ya iha naneva pasyati'-Brh. Up. 4.4.19, 
Katha Up. 4. 10; Yada hy evaisa etasminn udaram antaram kurute’ tha 
tasya bhayam bhavati.— Taittiriya Up. 2.7. 

4 Tatra ko mohah kah soka ekatvam anupasyatah.~/ia Up, 1. 

5 See Prdbhavakacarita , 10 ( Mallavadi-caritam). The story is somewhat 
differently told in the P rabandhacintamani and in the Prabandhakosa. 
There Mallavadin is associated with Slladitya. 

6 Atha pramacia-sastrani si?yan dyatrimsatam tada, 
adhyapayanti SriSantisurayas caitya-samsthitah. 70 
prameya duhparicchedya bauddha-tarka-samudbhavab, 
tenavadharitah sarve’nyaprajnanavagahitah. 73 

— Prabhavakacarita, 16. 70,73 (Vadivetala-Santisaricarita) 

7 Prabhavakacarita . p. 178, v. 193. 

8 See Prabhavakacarita, p. 178, v. 205. For an account of the whole 
debate, see Ibid , pp. 174 ff; and Mudritakumudacandra , pp. 44-51. See 
also Kavymusasana Part II—Introduction by Prof. Rasiklal C. Parikh 
(Mahavtra Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay, 1938). 
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9 Hela-niddaliya-gaimdukurnbha-payadiyapayavapasarassa, 

Sihassa maena samarh na viggaho neya samdhanarh. 

—Prabhavakdcarita , p. 152, v. 15. 

10 Yat kankanabharana-komalabahuvalllsarigat kurarigakadrsor nava- 
yauvanSyah, 

Na svidyasi pracalasi pravikampase tvam tat satyam eva drsada nanu 
nirmito'si.— Ibid p. 152, v. 26. 

11 Amdhaya suyana kalo Bhimo puhavii nimmio vihina, 
jeoa sayam p' na ganiyam ka ganana tujjha ikkassa. 

—Ibid p. 153. v. 33 

12 Anyada Devafcodhakhyah Sribhagavata-darsani, 
bhurivadajayonmudrah srimat pattanam ayayau. 61 
avalambata patram ca rajadvare madoddhurah, 
tatra slokam duralokarh vibudhair alikhac ca sab. 62 

tatha hi— 

‘ < Eka-dvi-tri-catuh~-panca~sanmenakamane na kah, 

Devabodhe mayi kruddhe san menakamanenakah”. 63 
tatah sarve’ pi vidvamsa enam alokya soryavat, 
drso vipariyanti sma durbodham sudhiyain api 64 
sanmasante tada ca’mbaprasado bhupateh purah, 

Devasuri-prabhum vijnarajam darsayati sma ca 65 
Sa bbupala-purab slokam bibhedodbhedadhinidhih, 
kulattha-jalavad-ganda-sailam rajna matah suhrt. 66 

Ath3sya slokasya vivaranam—kai gai rai sabde. kayantjti kvacit 
da-pratyaye kah sabdena vadinah. te satkah. santiti kriyadhyahare sad 
Vadino na santi. kva sati—Devabodhe mayi kruddhe sati. punah kathath- 
bhute—eka-dvi-tri-catuh-panca-san-menakamane. makarh mankamane, 
manam mah kvip pramanam. ekarfi pramanam pratyaksa-raparh yesarii 
te ekamah, carvakah, ekapramanavadinah. tatha dvimah—dvepramans 
pratyaksanumanarape yesarii te dvimab, dvipramanavadino bauddhah 
vaisesikas ca.tatha trimah—trini pramanani pratyaksanumsna'gamarupani 
yesam te trimah, tripramanavadinab sarhkhyah. catvari pfatyaksa- 
numana^gamopamanarupani pramanani yesam te caturmgh, catuh- 
prama n avadino naiyayikah. tatha pancamah-pafica pratyak?animianagamo- 
pamana’rthapattirupani pramanani yesam tepancamah, panca-pramana- 
vadinah prabhakarah. tatha sanmah—?at pratyaksanumana”gamopamana- 
rthapattyabhavarapani pramanani yesarii te sanmah, satpramanavadino 
mimaihsakah. tcsam inas tadvettrtvat, tan kamate abhilasati, sa ekadvi- 
tri-catuh*panca-san-menakamanah tasmin mayi. tatha menakamanenaka 
api na kab na vadinah, ma laksmih, tasya inah svami Visnuh, kamano 
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Brahma, ina Adityah, menakamanenah. alpatvat ka-pratyaye menakama- 
nenakah. te’pi Vis n u-Brahma-Surya mayi Devabodhe kruddhe sati 
ajnanatvan na kafr na vadinah. yato devan bodhayati— iti sabdavyutpattya 
te'pi maya bodhitah sujfiana bhavanti, tato manusanam patuvadinaih 
vidusam api kim pramanam ka varta. iti patralamba-vyakhya. 
—Prabhavakacarita , pp. 172-173. 

13 See Vadavali ( of Purusottama and others )—edited by Ramanatha 
Sarma, 1920. 

14 History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. 2, p. 402—-S N. Dasgupta. 

15 History of Dharma Snstra, Vol. 3, p. 279—P. V. Kane (1946). 

16 Jagannatha surasrestba bhaktyahariikarapurvakam, 
aisvaryamada-matto’si mam avajnaya vartase. 68 
upasthitesu bauddhesu mad-adhina tava sthitih, 

ity evam ukte sloke tu sahasodghatitah svayam. 69 
kapatas tatksanad eva nrnam citram tu pasyatarii, 
tatas tatra sthita yesu Jagannathasya pujakah. 70 

—Bhavisya Pur ana Ptfr/i/jta-Bhagavad-mahatmya, 30. 


*r 
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We are drawing near the end of our inquiry. An account 
of Indian Dialectics is on the whole very interesting both 
fromthe theoretical and the historical and social points of view. 
The general impression is that Indian culture is predominantly 
mystically or spiritually inspired. This side is certainly there, 
but there is an intellectual side also, one of whose charac¬ 
teristic expressions is found in the development of dialectical 
thought in the important domains of life. It has been my 
attempt to show that the Indians have shown a pre-occupation 
with dialectics in all their thinking. Raghunatha Siromani 
has said ; 

‘Kavyesu komala-dhiyo vayam eva nanye 

tarkesu karkasa-dhiyo vayam eva nanye 
( “We alone have minds of fine sensibility in respect of poetry, 
and not others; we alone have a rigorous intellect in dialectics 
and not others.' ). This truly describes the intellectual culture 
of India in its varied aspects. 

The intellectual, rational and dialectical aspect of Indian 
culture is revealed in the realm of higher thought. This is 
evident right from the Vedic literature-the earliest systematic 
documents of Indian life and culture that are available. The 
Aryan thinker has even in the Vedic hymns asked questions 
as to why he feels compelled to believe in those deities, why 
he feels the necessity to posit only one God or even an 
absolute entity, how the world could have arisen from this 
one entity and soon. With the passage of time these questions 
increased in number and probed deep.r. Is this one entity 
sentient or can it be insentient? In either case what could 
be the relation between this entity and the world which bears 
evidence of both sentiency and insentiency? What could be 
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the order of creation, or did creation take place at all? and 
so on and so forth. Thus metaphysical theories and philo¬ 
sophical views grew and developed. The philosophical questions 
the Indian thinker has asked and attempted to answer aie 
too well known to need any further empasis. The Indian 
dialectical mind is visible everywhere. 

We have seen that 'dialectic’ primarily signifies the art 
of discussicQ, debate, controversy, the method of argument 
or disputation, the, process of discursive or conversational 
thinking. The Sanskrit parallels are sambhasa , katha , tarka . 
I have shown that the Indian thinkers applied their tarkikata> 
dialectical bent of mind to different branches of learning and 
that the dialectical mode seems to have been indispensable in 
the treatment of the different subjects in ancient India, and 
to the development of the different vidyas both in their 
theoretical and practical aspects. As .a matter of fact, dialectics 
is rooted in man’s very being, for reasoning and discussion 
are natural to him. Man feels a sort of a veil of Avidya, 
Nescience—both from the point of view of knowledge and 
conduct—covering bis real nature and he is always striving to 
get out of it and realise himself and know things rightly. 
This has been the attempt of man throughout the ages. 
Whether he seems God-like or Satan-like, he is trying to find 
out the truth and realise his essential being. He has to justify 
his goai and the efforts he is making to achieve it, to others 
and much more so to himself. Reason being one of his 
important tools for acquiring knowledge and achieving success 
in practical ends, man delights in raising doubts in respect 
of every little action or belief of his and tries to resolve these 
and answer objections. We have seen that this is true of 
man in India throughout his history. Just as he was asking 
questions about the deities so he felt compelled to ask questions 
about the meaning and interpretation of the literature pertain¬ 
ing to deities and their worship, the speech he was using, 
the relation of word and meaning and thus find some rational 
justification for the religious and occult rites handed down 
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from one generation to another and discover some significance 
in them and the Vak (speech) accompanying them. This inquiry 
also must have led to serious discussions and intellectual 
disputes as the Indian thinker attempted to fix some 
genera] rules of exegesis and arrive at a philosophy of word 
and meaning. It is generally believed that Indian logic has 
its source in the discussions of the ritualists, pertaining to 
sacrificial rites and the like in the long intervals between two 
sacrificial ceremonies, and in connection with the interpretation 
of Vedic texts, order of sacrificial rites and so on. 

Two other vital needs of the ancient Indian might have 
led to the growth of dialectic and there is much evidence 
for this. These are his physical well-being and secondly the 
settlement of disputes which arise over inheritance, property, 
theft and so on, that is to say, disputes of a juridical 
character. These latter have to be settled in some way or 
the other so as to convince both parties of the truth and 
justice of the settlement and for this the plaint and the 
reply have to be properly weighed and a proper conclusion 
arrived at. We have seen that the legal terminology .that 
gradually grew up has much in common with the terminology 
of logic and dialectic and there may have been much by way 
of mutual influence and parallel development. The procedures 
in a court of justice and in the intellectual arena have much 
in common. The other serious need for discussion was m 
connection with the physical well-being of man, the nature 
of the ailment if any and the cause of it and the means to 
remedy it and the procedure adopted. A good physician would 
reason out a case for his own diagnosis and then compare 
his view with that of others We have seen that a section in 
great detail on dialectic has been included in ths Caraka - 
samhita. This development of the logic and the dialectic of 
diagnosis presupposes a coming together of physicians. This 
might be occasionally at the sick bed of a rich patient but 
more probably in frequent conferences or assemblies of 
physicians. The fact that physicians in counsel earnestly 
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discussed together in order to arrive at conclusions regarding 
the theoretical causes of diseases, their cures and their actual 
discernment in individual cases is quite clear, as said above, 
from even a superficial study of the Caraka-samhita. The 
entire work seems to be a collection of discussions of learned 
physicians with Atri as the presiding sage. Where differences 
of opinion are great they are all noted, and Atri’s own opinion 
on them is given, and where there was more or less unanimity 
or where Atri had something new to say his own opinion 
alone is given. We know from several independent sources 
that the practice of holding samitis, sangitis, gosthls or parhads 
for discussions and decisions on various theoretical and 
practical problems was prevalent. These parisads were held 
for discussing and deciding not only questions pertaining to 
ritual and religious practices and philosophy but also medical and 
juridical and the like problems. Such assemblies of the learned 
for art and literature are actually mentioned in the Kamasutra 
(1.4). Logic and dialectic possibly arose and developed 
from disputes and discourses in such assemblies. 

The list of jatis (sophistical refutations) given in early 
works on logic indicates that thinkers systematically formulated 
the principles of logic after a careful examination of the 
arguments advanced by either party in actual disputes. Some 
arguments must have seemed obviously invalid or fallacious 
and must have been adjudged as such. But it was for the 
logician to find out where the fault actually lay and frame 
the principles of correct reasoning therefrom. Some of the 
jatis given are so specific that they seem to have been taken 
up directly from actual discussions without their being 
generalised, and strengthen our conclusion that these jatis were 
a list of types of arguments repeatedly and commonly advanced 
by debaters to shield their position, but obviously fallacious. 
A student of logic, it was thought, should be acquainted with 
such arguments or sophistical refutations so that he himself 
could avoid them or detect them as fallacious if put forth by 
1-111 
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an opponent in a debate. In most cases such arguments were 
given as jatis in a general form, but in some cases the original 
was preserved in its specific form, perhaps because generalising 
it would have made it difficult to grasp. Similarly, tricks 
such as quibbling, repetition, digression etc. employed by 
clever dialecticians to put the opponent off the track, supplied 
material to logic and dialectic for the section on nigrahasthanas 
which could be employed as 'checks’ when a debater knowingly 
or unknowingly resorted to such practices. 

The necessity of exposing fallacies in the arguments of 
the opponent preceded the systematic and scientific study of 
logic as a separate sastra. We find that the distinction of 
hetvabhasas (fallacies of reason), which are of a strictly logical 
character and value, from the faults and aberrations resulting 
from inadvertence and sophistical motives has been clearly 
recognised even in the Sutra period. The Nyaya-sutra recognises 
hetvabhasa as a separate padartha ( topic ) even when it is 
subsumed under nigrahasthana. The nigrahasthanas (grounds 
of censure or defeat) are rightly believed to form a wider 
class, and comprehend hetvabhasas within their scope as a 
particular variety but are never confounded with purely 
logical aberrations. The fallacies which are called fallacies in 
dictione by Aristotle and which arise from ambiguity in 
language are not regarded as fallacies proper in Indian logic 
and have been placed under the head of chala- (quibble)* 
Many of the fallacies of the extra dictionem variety also are 
not regarded as hetvabhasas , but are subsumed either under 
the head of chala or that of nigrahasthanas which are sympto¬ 
matic of‘other than logical delinquency’. The fallacy of ignoratio 
elenchU which consists in proving a conclusion other than what 
is intended to be proved, can be subsumed under nigraha¬ 
sthanas like arthantara, pratijnantara, pratijna-hani. * Similarly 
the actual debates that were carried on must have been analysed 

* See Buddhist Logic , Vol. J, pp. 353; and Prof. Satkari Mookerjee’s 
article on £ The Nyaya-Vaisesika System of Philosophy’, p. 421 in The 
Cultural Heritage of India , Vol. I (Ramkrishna Memorial, Vol. I )* 
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from the point of view of their aim and procedure and debates 
were thus classified under broad heads such as vada (discussion), 
jalpa (disputation) and vitanda (wrangling) in works on logic (and 
dialectic), though this division could not be historically justified 
for no party would profess to indulge in a jalpa or a vitanda . 
All would initially agree to participate in a vada and it was 
the actual procedure and the manouevres employed which made 
all the difference. The kinds of evidences and proofs cited 
in disputes, legal Gr otherwise, contributed to the growth of 
the concept of pramanas ( proofs or sources of knowledge ) 
in logic. 

Logic in its early stages is primarily concerned with the 
treatment of debate and its technique, as can be seen from 
the Nyaya-sntra, early Buddhist works and even the Jaina 
Canonical literature. As logic becomes more systematic and as 
the rules of correct reasoning come to be clearly formulated 
on the strength of the detection of fallacies, logic starts 
concerning itself with the pramanas and only secondarily 
with the technique of debate. Navya-Nyaya dropped the topic 
of debate altogether, as it did metaphysics to a large extent, 
and busied itself with bringing perfect precision to logical 
arguments and definitions by its novel method. It was thus 
that logic came to establish itself. 

Science arises, as said above, to satisfy some vital need 
of man. To establish itself it has to resort to arguments in 
order to justify its theories, and in the process indulges in 
subtle and even hair-splitting arguments It may also happen 
that these arguments appear even more intriguing, and that 
dialecticians try to solve the difficulties involved much more 
than they try to understand anything else, thus evolving a 
dialectic of dialectic and applying the rules dialectic has 
evolved to dialectic itself. Moreover, along with the discovery 
of some theories about the modes of reasoning, there sometimes 
grows in man a vanity priding itself upon this knowledge and 
expressing itself in hair-splitting subtleties some of which can 
scarcely be said to help in understanding or discovering truth. 
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For the development of this side of dialectic, man’s vanity 
alone appears to be responsible. And society in general tolerates 
this because of the utility of the more serious part, and even 
out of curiosity, 

Giving one's general reflections on India's intellectual 
culture, one may say that reason has been its driving force 
in matters coming under its purview as also in trying to 
understand the limits of reason. As we have seen, there was 
a school of scepticism which did not accept that any pramaria 
could yield true knowledge or that knowledge was possible. 
Even the absolutists resort to reason to show the limitations 
of reason; only they do not limit themselves to reason alone 
to know and discover truth; or rather, they do not commit 
the error of denying the possibility of apprehending truth and 
reality through ways and means other than the physical senses 
and the system of knowledge created out of their acquirement 
by reason, that is to say, empirical experience and reasoning. 

The three most important pramanas of Indian logic are 
pratyaksa (perception), anumana (inference) and sabda (verbal 
or scriptural testimony). Both psychological and logical 
considerations determine the treatment of these pramanas , but 
this need not prejudice any one, as the logical consideration 
is not in any way the sufferer thereby. Pratyaksa is regarded 
as the most important pramana y and sense perception which is 
% direct experience guides all reasoning. Even the beliefs of the 
Indians in God and the like are claimed to be founded on 
pratyaksa- the yogi-pratyaksa , and it is to acquire the faculty 
of this sort of perception that the Indians pursue their sadhana . 
The Indian theory of inference does not suffer from the 
unnatural division into deduction and induction. In the anumana 
theory in Indian logic, an inference is deductive as well as 
inductive because vyapti, from which the conclusion is deduced, 
is supported and illustrated by experience by making it always 
necessary to cite an udaharatia in support of the vyapti . The 
theory of inference is from very early times securely based 
on vyapti , the relation of universal concomitance, as can be 
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seen from the treatment of jatis and the answers to them 
given in the Nyaya-sutra and other works. The jatis are 
fallacious inasmuch as they are not firmly based on vyapti , 
but only on possession of the same or contrary attributes by 
two entities or on any such ground that soon gives way. As 
said above, the Indians did not commit the error of denying the 
possibility of knowledge through means other than empirical 
experience and inference based on it. The Indian thinkers 
in the main recognised anubhava (intuitive experience) as one 
of the fundamental sources of knowledge and therefore they 
found a place for this source or pramana in their scheme of 
pramanas. And the justification for finding a place for sabda 
pramana lies in this inasmch as the scriptures are believed to 
be expressions of such intuitive experience and therefore 
empirical experience and reasoned out inference are viewed- 
consistently with it. I have discussed this point at some length 
in my book Avidya—a Problem of Truth and Reality. The 
authority of the scriptures which were supposed to be based 
on intuition or the direct perception of the sages had its 
proper place in respect of problems beyond the purview of 
empirical knowledge. It may ; however, be pointed out that 
this tendency of fully relying on texts even in such subjects 
as medicine or other empirical branches of knowledge, led to 
a sort of stagnation in later times. 

It has been made a subject of damaging criticism that in 
most systems of Indian Philosophy reasoning is subservient 
to scriptural testimony and not free. This point is important 
and needs some discussion in a work on dialectic In actual 
practice we find that the ancient thinkers have mostly lesorted 
to reasoning and the mode of dialectical examination of topics 
in the exposition of the tenets of their systems of philosophy 
and in refuting rival views. Even in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
writers hardly ever quote a sruti. The Samkhyas can easily 
quote a number of upanisadic passages in support of their 
view, but usually the Samkhya writers do not; they rely mostly 
on reasoning in the exposition of their position and the 
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establishing of their categories. The Yoga school also relies 
very little on the Vedic texts. Whatever logic and epistemology 
the Purva-Mlmamsa evolved was primarily for the purpose 
of proving the unquestionable validity of Sruti, but this was 
bioad-based and was generally done independently of the Vedic 
texts. Even in the case of the Vedanta we find that the basic 
texts remaining the same, a number of schools with diverse 
views have arisen. This could happen only if the different 
thinkers had reasoned out their views more or less indepen¬ 
dently of the Vedanta texts. These conclusions, however, in 
their view, must heve support in the respective scriptural texts, 
because they believed that the truth of reason cannot be 
fundamentally different from the intuitive truth expressed in 
the scriptures. To prove this they used all their exegetic and 
dialectical skill to interpret the scriptural texts in consonance 
with the truths more of less independently grasped by them. 
Among the heterodox schools, the Lokayatikas do not admit 
the authority of • any scriptural text as they accept only 
perception as a source of valid knowledge. The Jainas again, 
like the Vedantins, believe in the authority of the Agamic 
word—the teachings of Mahavlra; but dialectical reasoning has 
found a secure place even in their method of exposition from 
very early times. In fact, controversies with thinkers of other 
schools were very common among the Jainas, as we have seen 
above, and in these they must. have relied mostly on their 
dialectical skill rather than on the words of Mahavlra which 
were not acceptable to the other party. The Buddhists refuse 
to have blind faith in the teaching of anyone including 
Buddha—unless their own reasoning and clear vision is in full 
accord with the testimony of others. The Buddhists can thus 
be called true rationalists in the modern sense of the term. 
Again, as in Vedanta, a number of schools with radically 
different views arose within the Buddhist fold on the strength 
of independent thinking, all believing that they had support 
and corroboration in the words of Buddha. This suffices 
to show that even though only such reasoning was to 
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be admitted as was not contradictory to the scriptural word 
(agamavirodhi-tarka), this did not actually come in the way 
of the free development of rational thought. As a matter of 
fact, the different schools of thought have never remained 
isolated from one another and there has been much growth 
and development in each of them as a result of discussions 
and controversies with thinkers of rival schools. The dialectical 
mode of treatment—in which a purvapaksin or a rival thinker 
is presupposed and his objections anticipated and answered— 
is very commonly found in the text-books of not only the 
darsana-sastra , but of all the other sastras as we have seen 
in the preceding chapters. I have pointedly shown above that 
the dialectical made of exposition is not confined to pramana - 
sastra and darsana-sastra (this being more or less known) 
but is amply found in the works of other vidyas also. One 
has only to bear in mind that the Indian thinkers integrated 
different kinds of experience, both empirical and intuitive, 
and correlated the different types of knowledge derivable 
from them. 

The Indian logicians directed their reason and dialectical 
skill to problems of knowledge also and evolved different 
theories of truth, the important ones being those of yatharthya 
(correspondence), avisamvada (coherence, non-incongruence) 
and arthakriyakaritva (pragmatism) (though one must beware 
of interpreting these solely in the light of western theories 
and loading them with the implications of the latter). These 
theories, like all other epistemological considerations, are 
viewed in harmony with the metaphysical or ontological views 
of the respective schools. The problem whether knowledge 
carries with it its valdity or not is discussed in all the schools of 
philosophical thought, and so also the problem how knowledge 
itself is apprehended, and different views are stated with reasons 
to support them in the works of different schools of thought. 
Another question to which Indian thinkers devoted much 
attention and thought was; How do words express their 
meaning, and what is the relation of word and meaning? 
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The logicians submitted even the pramanas admitted by them 
to a dialectical examination in order to justify the acceptance 
of those pramanas , so the question of the number of pramanas 
became important in their discussions. The dialectical mode 
of justifying the plan of a work, the order of exposition, and 
so on is common to the works of almost all the vidyas . 

Summing up, we may say that dialectic seems to have 
originated or at least developed out of the need to cure the 
body, settle disputes and understand the significance of the 
magnificent vedic sacrifices and its first theoretical use seems 
to have been in connection with the understanding of the 
mysteries of speech or the relation of word and meaning or 
the philosophy of language. Then it experienced great 
proliferation both in its theoretical and practical aspects and 
profoundly influenced the growth of all branches of learning. 

It has been my attempt to show that dialectic was a live 
phenomenon in ancient India; it was not confined to a few 
panditas or scholars writing bhasyas or learned treatises. It 
permeated the intellectual culture of India in all its varied 
aspects. 

I have tried in my humble way to draw attention to a 
much neglected aspect of Indian intellectual culture and to 
bring out some of its peculiarities in the hope that this would 
lead to a better understanding and appreciation of proble s 
of Indian and European logic and dialectic For this purpose 
I have translated, almost literally, lengthy dialectical discussions, 
so as to give a faithful idea of how such discussions were 
carried on in ancient India and in what milieu the ideas were 
set. I shall feel amply rewarded if attention is aroused in this 
direction, and a way is paved as a result of the further 
efforts of.more competent persons, which could lead to a 
harmonious pattern of thought in which the methodology of 
Indian and European schools could be employed to their 
mutual benefit, thus leading to a more efficient ‘ Organ of 
Knowledge ’. 
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£ ASTRA- VINO DA IN SOME$VARA’S MANASOLLASA 

In numerous works we find small sections on logic and 
dialectic, or Kavya-sastra (poetics) and the like subjects. This 
indicates that some grounding in such subjects was thought 
to be an essentia! part of the equipment of the intelligentsia 
and so these subjects were given in a nutshell in works which 
assumed an encyclopaedic character. Manasollasa is one such 
work. It is a work of the twelfth century attributed to the 
Calukya King Somesvara, son of Vikramaditya VI. The work 
treats of many subjects and is designated by the author as 
‘ jagadacarya-pustaka ’, and the scope of the work is so 
extensive that it rightly deserves this epithet. Somesvara was 
an orthodox Hindu King and the Manasollasa presents a 
picture of the glories and the pomp and paraphernalia of an 
Indian court and royal household. In the Vinoda-vimsati 
(Twenty chapters on recreation), there is a chapter on Sastra- 
vinoda. After dinner a King should, it is said, enter the 
assembly hall and invite the best poets, musicians, dialecticians 
and people well versed in different sastras and make them 
seated around him. He should look at them with a smiling 
face and gracious looks. He should then call upon the poets 
to recite a good piece of poetry and initiate a discussion on 
its merits and drawbacks. Here the author gives an exposition of 
the principles and tenets of Kavya-sastra including dramaturgy. 
After this literary discussion, the King should, out of curiosity, 
make dialecticians dispute and the subject of the dispute 
should be glta, nrtta or vadya. This shows either the author- 
king’s fondness for these subjects or that these subjects are 
recommended for discussion because any logical or ph ;,_ 

i-m 
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sophical subject would prove to be tough and dry to the audience 
at a King’s assembly. The author here gives an exposition of 
the dialectical categories, vada, jalpa, vitanda, chala, jati, 
nigrahasthana, hetvabhasa . The king, it is said, should act as 
judge and distribute presents at the end. It may be noted that 
the names of two nigrahasthanas, viz. nigrahyopeksana and 
anigrahyanuyoga differ from those given in the Nyaya-sutra 
where they appear as paryanuyojyopeksana and niranuyojyanuyoga 
tlspectiveJy, and ananubhasana of the Nyaya-sutra is here 
called ananuvadana. 

According to this work, it may be necessary at times to 
employ chala , jati and nigrahasthana even in a vada for the 
understanding. of truth. Such a vada becomes a jalpa if it 
is-.actuated; by the desire for fame, etc., that is to .say by 
worldly gains. 

Manasollasa (Vol. 2) Vimsati 4, pp. 187-189 (GOS):— 

Evath kavya-kathah srutva vicarya ca gutidgunauy 
tatas tu tarkikan raja kautukena vivadayet; 
kulena vidyaya khyatya samayor vada isyate, 
vadasya visayo gitam nrttam va vadyam eva va. 

. sva-pakse sadhanath yatra parapakse ca dusananr, 
siddhantena'virodhas ca samhandhas ca pratijnaya. 

■ ,hetu-drsiantayor yogo nigamopanayau tathai 
paksasya pratipaksasya graho vadaft sa ucyate. 
sadhyadharma-visistasya dharminoyat tu kirtanam;, 
pratijnd nama sa prokta hetus tat-sadhanam viduh. 
sadhya-sadhanayor yatra’ viridbhdvah pradarsyate ; .. 
tad udaharanam proktam nigamah paksa-nirnayah. . 
drstante kathita-vyapter hetoh paksopasamhrtih ; 
sa capy upanayah paksadharma-khyapanayocyate. 
upanayah paksadharma-khydpanayopayujyate; 
sisyasya gurutia sardham satlrthanam parasparam. 
vastu-tattvavabodhaya vddah kciryo vimatsaranr, 
iatibhir nigrahasthanais chalair api samanvitah. 
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sa eva vado jalpah syat khyati pujadihetukah; 

' sthapanam pratipaksasya jalpe yasmin na vidyate . 
vitanda nama sa prokta purvokta-phala-siddhaye; 
chalam asya vikalpena para-vakyopaghatanarm 

samanyenopacarerta vacaneneti -■< tat tridHa; 
prayukte sadhane samyag-uttara’'prdiibhasanat. 
samlkaranabuddhycL yah prasahgo jatir ity hsdu ; 
pratidrstanta-saranam pratijna-hanir isyate. 
arthantarasya nirdesah pratijnantaram ucyate; 
sa pratijna-virodho yad vairam hetu-pratijnayoh. 
pr'atijndyah parityagas sa . sannyaso vidhlyate; 
visesa-rahite hetau dusite prativadina. 

savisesasya kathanam hetvantaram udahrtam: 
prakrtartha-parityagat tad asambaddha-bhasanam . 
arthantaram iti proktam nigrahasthana-sannidhau; 
vara-tritayam ukto’pi parsada prativadina .. 

yan na vetti par ah samyag ajnanakhyam tad ucyate; 
pratijnadeh kramam tyaktva krama-vyatyayasahgrahah. 
apraptakalam tat proktam nigrahasthana-vedibhih; 
kenapy avayavena'tra hlnam tan nyunam ucyate. 

hetudaharanadhikyad adhikam tad vidiir budhah; 
anuvadam parity ajy a punas tasyaiva bhasanam, 

Sabdasyarthasya tat proktam punaruktam manlsibhih; 
v ijnatasya padarthasya trln varan bhasitasya ca . 

nanuvadah paroktasya bhavet tad ananuvadanam; 
uttarasya yad ajnanam ukta tv apratibha budhaih, 

anya karyat katha-bhaiigah katha-viksepa ucyate; 
abhyupetya nijam dosath para-dosasya bhasanam, 

matanujrieti sa prokta dosodbhavana-vedibhih; 
praptasya nigrahasthanam tad-anudbhavanam cayat . 

nigrahyopeksatiam nama nigrahasthanam ucyate; 
anigrahe nigrahasya yad udbhavanam ucvn* 
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anigrahyarh tu yogo'yam dusaftatvena klrtitah ; 
s va-siddhantam parityajyayad ucchrhkhala-bhasaqam m 
apasiddhanta-namedam nigrahasthanam ucyate; 
a paksa-dharmo hetur yah so'siddhah parikirtitah . 
sadhya-dharmaviruddho yah viruddhah parikirtitah ; 
paksa-tritaya-gami yah so'naikantika ucyate. 
kalatyayapadistoyam pakse yo’nyena badhyate\ 
sandeha-hetubhutetia badhyo yah pratihetuva. 
hetvabhasah sa vijneyah samah prakaranena sah\ 
tato vivadamanesu nigrahasthana-vartmani 
sthitanam a jay am bruyad itaresam jay am nr pah, 
iti sastra vinodena dina-sesam nayen nrpah . 
kavinam tarkikarjam ca prasadam bhuri dapayet ; 
uktah sastra-vinodo’yam Somesvara-mahibhuja. 
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Dialectical examination of the problem: 

Is validity intrinsic in knowledge or is it extrinsic ? 

— in Abhayadeva’s Tattvabodhavidhayini on 
Siddhasena Divakara’s Sanmatitarkaprakaratia. 

We may consider here the dialectical criticism of the 
problem of validity. The purvapaksa and uttara-paksa in regard 
to this, as given in Abbayadeva’s Tattvabodha-vidhayinl, rather 
in any standard philosophical'work, give us almost a complete 
idea of the arguments set forth in favour of and against tbe 
view that knowledge carries with it its own validity. 1 have 
selected Abhayadeva’s work here as the basis of exposition as 
it has not received as much recognition as it deserves. Similar 
arguments on both sides are found advanced in Jayanta’s 
Nyaya-Manjari, I, pp. 146 ff; only Jayanta being a Naiyayika 
concludes -that both prprtidnya and "apramanya are extrinsic 
(paratah) in all respects, whereas Abhayadeva being a Jaina 
writer is of the view that in respect of jnapti (apprehension), 
prdmdnya and apramanya are intrinsic, (svatah) ODly in the 
case of familiar objects-and circumstances, otherwise they are 
always extrinsic ( paratah ). Abhayadeva seems to be fully 
■conscious that the controversy is mainly and primarily between 
tbe Mimamsakas and the Naiyayikas, and that other schools 
formulated their own theories after them. While stating the 
purva-paksa (prima-facie view), Abhayadeva has quoted 
Kumarila’s words. Jayanta also has done the same. This shows 
how honest many of the dialecticians were in faithfully 
reproducing the rival view without attempting in any way to 
misrepresent or damage it and then confuting it logically. 

We now see how Abhayadeva discusses the problem (STT, 
Vol. 1, pp. Iff) •• 
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(The view that pramanya is intrinsic)—The position of the 
Mlmamsakas is as follows : Pramana signifies the operation 
of the knower which reveals the real nature of a thing, and 
its bring the revealer of the true nature of the thing is its 
pramanya , and it is intrinsic (svatah) in respect of genesis 
(utpatti), its own function (svakarya) of discerning a thing 
as it is, and its own apprehension (jnapti), because it does not 
depend (for these) on other causal factors such as excellence, 
etc. over and above the causal factors giving rise to cognition, 
on other pramanas and on the grasping of self-consciousness 
respectively. Not being dependent on these three, pramanya 
(validity) is said to be intrinsic {svatah). The argument can 
be formulated as follows:-Those which are independent in 
respect of the presence of a particular thing are self-sufficient; 
as for instance, the full causal apparatus in respect of the 
production of a sprout; and pramanya is not dependent on 
anything in respect of genesis, its own function and apprehension. 

(The view that pramanya is extrinsic)-Those who are the 
adherents of the theory that pramanya is extrinsic : (paratah) 
urge :That it is mot dependent is unproven. For instance, in 
respect of genesis, pramanya is dependent on other causes 
such as excellence, etc. over and above the causes giving rise 
to-the cognition, because it is concomitant both positively and 
negatively with them. The argument is : That is dependent 
-which agrees in respect of presence and absence with factors 
(viz. excellence, etc.) over and above the eyes, etc. like 
apramanya. And pramanya is concomitant both positively and 
negatively with factors over and above eyes, etc., so the probans 
is one based on identity (svabhava-hetu). Therefore, it is 
extrinsic in respect of its genesis (utpatti). Similarly, it is 
extrinsic in respect of its own function (sva-karyay because it 
is dependent. To wit, those which await the rise of other 
cognititions are not self-sufficient in character, like apramanya 
etc.; and pramanya awaits in this respect -the rise of another 
cognition so it is found to be concomitant with the opposite 
(of what the Mimamsaka wants to establish). Similarly, it is 
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extrinsic in' respect of apprehension ( jfiapti) because it is 
dependent. To wit: Those on whose selves are imposed doubt 
or error, have their true nature determined by exiraneous 
sources, like post, etc; the validity of some cognitions has 
doubt or error superimposed on itself, so the probans is one 
based on identity (svabhava-hetu). 

[Prima-facie view—(I) Pramanya is intrinsic in respect of 
genesis ( utpatti) ]—It is not true to say that pramanya is dependent 
for its genesis on causal factors such as excellence ( guna ) etc, 
oven and above the causal factors giving rise to knowledge. 
Such factors are non-existent as can be seen from their non¬ 
apprehension by means of pramanas ( organs of knowledge). 
To wit, perception is not capable of cognising the excellences 
present in the organs of perception, etc. Since the sense-organs 
are super-sensuous, their excellences also cannot be apprehended. 
Inference also cannot cognise the excellence of the sense-organs 
as it is accepted as arising on the strength of the ascerlainment 
of the lihga (probans or inferential mark) as connected (with 
the sadhya or probandum). It would have to be stated whether 
the connection or relation of the lihga with the excellence of 
the sense-organs is cognised by perception or by inference. If 
it is said that perception cognises the relation of the lihga 
with the excellence of the sense-organs, that is not proper 
because the excellence of the sense-organs being imperceptible, 
their relation also is imperceptible. It is said,'‘Relation which 
resides in two cannot be apprehended when there is the 
apprehension of the character of (only) one/ It is not also 
true to say that the said relation is cognised by inference. 
For, is even this inference based on a lihga whose relation 
has been cognised or on a lihga whose relation has not been 
cognised ? If it is based on a lihga whose relation has not 
been cognised, then is it a source of valid cognition (pramana) 
or not ? In the latter case, the relation it is meant to cognise 
cannot be cognised by it. In the former case, the pramana 
cannot but be inference as perception is not possible as 
explained above, and an inference cannot function if the relation 
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between the probans and the probandum is not known. On 
the other hand, if it is an inference where the relation is 
known, then we ask: Is this relation also known by the very 
same inference or by another? In one case there is involved 
the fault of mutual dependence (itaretarasraya) and in the 
other that of vicious infinite series (anavastha)... Moreover, 
can this inference cognise the relation, when it has arisen 
from a hetu (reason) which is of the nature of effect (karya), 
or identity ( svabhava) or non-apprehension (anupalabdhi) ? 
The Buddhist deny any other kind of hetu as determining the 
probandum...Of these the svabhava hetu can be useful only 
in speaking of, or giving a name to a thing which has already 
been perceived; for instance, simsapatva, etc. give the names 
‘tree’ etc. And the relation of the lihga with the excellence 
which is subsistent in a supersensuous substrate (e.g. sense- 
organs) is not cognised by perception so that inference arising 
on the strength of a svabhava-hetu could enable us to speak 
of their relation. Nor can an inference based on karya-hetu 
be helpful by its cognising the relation of the lihga with the 
excellence of the sense-organs; when the relation of causality 
is established, the karya-hetu (effect-probans) is accepted as 
the cause of the cognition of the cause, and the relation of 
cause-effect (i e. causality) can be established by means of the 
pramanas called pratyaksa (perception) and anupalambha (non- 
apprehension). Now, perception cannot cognise the relation of 
the lihga which resides in the excellence of the eyes, etc. so 
that there could be the apprehension of some lihga as the 
effect of the excellence. Therefore, there is not the cognition of 
the relation of the effech-probans also. Anupolabdhi-hetu cannot 
operate at all in respect of such an object because it is 
accepted as operating when negation is to be established. And 
as already said there is no other kind of lihga. There is no 
pramana other than perception and inference, so there can be 
no cognition of the excellence of the sense-organs. That which 
is not revealed by any of the pramanas cannot be spoken of 
as real, as for example, hare's horn. The excellences of the 
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insensible sense-organs that are postulated by the opponent 
cannot be revealed by any of the pramanas so how could they, 
existing over and above the causal factors producing cognition, 
bring about its validity ? 

If it is argued that the excellences are cognised on the 
strength of their effect, viz. true cognition, this is not tenable. 
If the nature of the effect, viz. cognition could be ascertained 
leaving aside its truth or falsity, then the particular character 
or feature (viz. truth) of the effect which is not brought about 
by the previous collocation of causal factors could make us 
hypostatise another cause (vi?. excellence) for its origination; 
but when cognition, which is only true makes us infer the 
collocation of causal factors producing itself, how could there 
be the presence of excellence over and above the originating 
causes ? Falsity, on the other hand, is a particular feature 
of the effect, which not being possible from the previous causal 
collocation, makes us hypostatise another apparatus for its 
origination; hence apramanya is said to be paratah (due to 
another) as it requires defects for its production. The purity 
(nairmalya, lit. freedom from defilement) of the sense-organs 
cannot be spoken of as their excellence, for it is their very 
nature and not an excellence brought about by an extraneous 
factor. Its being called so is due to the absence of defect. To 
wit, the sense-organ is said to be nirmala (pure) due to the 
absence of such defects as kamala (excessive obstruction of 
bile), etc.; and when these are present it is said to be possessed 
of defect (or defective). The absence of torpor (middha), etc. 
is the very nature of the mind also and their presence is its 
defect (or abnormality). Stationariness. etc. similarly constitute 
the very nature of the object too, and its being moving is a 
defect ( or abnormality). Even in the case of the knower, 
absence of hunger, etc. is the very nature and their presence 
is a defect. It is said, “This much causal apparatus gives rise 
to valid knowledge Therefore the validity of cognition 
even as it arises is said to be atah (intrinsic) inasmuch as 
1-113 
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it does not require any excellence over and above the causes 
giving rise to the cognition. It may be urged : ' The nature 
of the factors producing it has been cognised from erroneous 
cognition; truth does not result from the nature of previous 
causal factors which are known from their effect, so how could 
it not make us hypostatise another causal apparatus called 
excellence? (It would certainly do so)’*. But this is not tenable. 
The procedure can be imagined in the reverse way also. 
People generally do not infer a cause resident in the very 
nature (of the causal apparatus) from erroneous cognition, but 
do so from right cognition. And in such inference of the 
causal factors the procedure formerly mentioned cannot be 
repudiated. And as said above there is no third effect (leaving 
aside truth and falsity). 

Moreover, pramanya is of the form of the manifestation 
of the true nature of a thing, and if this is accepted as not 
arising even when the cognition arises from the causal apparatus 
such as eye, etc. you must state what (other) nature of cognition 
you accept. According to the opponent’s view,' cognition 
cannot have a nature over and above this character so that it 
could be accepted that validity not originated along with the 
cognition originates in it only at a later time, like a picture 
on a wall Moreover, if pramanya does not originate even 
when cognition originates from its own causal apparatus, 
but occurs later from a different apparatus, then due to the 
superimposition of opposite character and due to the 
difference of causes there would be difference between 
cognition and validity, otherwise the statement, ‘‘This alone is 
difference or the cause of difference, viz superimposition of 
opposite qualities and difference of cause; if this were not a 
differentiating factor, the world would be one.” would be 
violated. Therefore from that very cause, the causal apparatus 
devoid of excellence, from which cogniton (vijfiana) originates 
validity ( pramanya) also originates. Hence the reason ( hetu) 
‘ because it agrees in presence and absence with the presence 
and absence of the eye, etc. endowed with excellence * is 
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unproven ( asiddha ), and hence also the reason ‘because it does 
not depend upon another apparatus for its origination' is not 
unproven (asiddha) because ‘dependence' which is opposed to 
‘independence' is present in dissimilar cases ( vipaksa ), and the 
piobans which is absent in the vipaksa is necessarily pervaded 
by its own probandum, therefore the probans is not also 
viruddha (contrary) or anaikantika (inconclusive) and hence 
the probans can establish its own probandum. 

Further, pramanya is the sakti (potency) of the form of 
the discernment of the true nature of a thing and potencies 
of all things occur intrinsically and are not dependent upon 
a collocation of causal factors. As Kumarila says- “You must 
understand that pramanya is inherent in all pramanas since a 
potency which is itself non-existent cannot possibly be brought 
into existence by another agency.'' (Slv. Su. 2, 47). This does 
not imply the acceptance of the theory of the Samkhyas that the 
effect is latent in the cause; but whatever character of the 
effect is present in the causal apparatus, that when the effect 
originates from the causal apparatus come into existence from 
that only, just as colour, etc. being present in the lump of 
clay, when the jar is produced from the lump of clay, arise 
in the jar due to the colour etc. of the lump of clay. On the 
other hand, the attributes of the effect which are not present 
in the cause, are not produced in the effect due to the cause 
when the effect comes into existence, but independently, as 
for instance, the potency of the jar to carry water. Similarly, 
in cognition also, the potency to determine the nature of the 
object, which is not present in the causes of cognition, viz. 
eye, etc. does not arise due to these causes but becomes 
manifest independently. Moreover, it is said, ‘ Since it is only 
for the sake of its origination that a positive entity requires 
a cause, and when it has once acquired an existence, its 
application to the various effects proceeds naturally. ” (Slv. 
Su. 2, 48). For instance, “The jar is dependent for its 
origination on a lump of clay, staff, wheel, etc. but it does 
not require their help in bringing water”. It may be 
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argued that since pramanya arises from the causes of know¬ 
ledge, viz. eye, etc., it is said to be arising from an extraneous 
cause. But this is what is acceptable to the Mimamsakas 
also, because the origination of the validity of the prerana- 
buddhi ( cognition of stimulation ) which arises from the Vedic 
injunctory statement, having no author (i.e. which is apauruseya) 
is admitted. Similarly, inferential cognition which arises from 
the linga which does not require the help of anything other 
than the relation of invariable concomitance which is cognised, 
arises as acquiring pramanya from it only. Thus pramanya 
which arises not depending on any cause over and above the 
collocation of the causal factors of cognition, arises intrinsically 
(svatah). Therefore pramanya does not depend on another in 
respect of origination. 

[(2) Pramanya is intrinsic in respect of its effect or 
function ] — Nor can it be said that pramana (valid knowledge) 
proceeding to do its task of determining the true 
nature of the thing, does so depending on an instrument 
over and above the causal factors producing itself; for if it 
were to depend on another cause in this respect, would it 
depend on the notion of consistency, or on the excellence of 
the causes producing itself — these being the two possible 
alternatives? If the former alternative is accepted, there would 
be the fault of argument in a circle (cakraka). To wit, when 
the pramana proceeds to do its work, then there is the activity 
of persons who wish to perform activity, and when they proceed 
to act, then there is samvada or consistency of the nature of 
the origination of the knowledge of successful action; and 
depending on this samvada, the pramana proceeds to its 
function of the nature of the determination of the true nature 
of a thing. Therefore, as long as pramana does not proceed 
to do its work, people desirous of successful action will 
not act, and without this there cannot be consistency or 
agreement with the knowledge of successful activity, and 
without its existence, pramana which depends on it would 
not proceed to do its work; thus obviously, there is the fault 
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of arguing in a circle. It cannot be said that pramana 
proceeds to do its work depending on the future cognition 
of consistency, as the future thing being non-existent, it 
cannot serve as an auxiliary to cognition proceeding to 
do its task. If the second alternative is accepted, again 
there are two alternatives ; Do the excellences of the causes 
pruducingit, become the auxiliaries of pramana proceeding to 
do its work on beipg cognised, or while remaining uncognised ? 
It is not tenable that they do so being uncognised; the very 
existence of uncognised things cannot be known, leave alone 
their being auxiliaries. The other alternative also is not tenable 
as it involves anavastha (infinite series), Depending on the 
excellences of its own cause, which are cognised, a pramana 
(valid cognition) proceeds to do its work; the knowledge of 
the excellences of the cause also, depending on the knowledge 
of the excellences of its own cause, proceeds to do its work of the 
nature of apprehending the excellences of the cause of pramana , 
and that also depending on the knowledge of the excellence 
of its own cause, and so on. Thus, the fault of anavastha cannot 
be avoided. If it is urged that the knowledge of the excellence 
of the cause of pramana, even without depending on the 
knowledge of the excellence of its own cause, proceeds to its 
work of apprehending the excellence of the cause of pramana, 
then pramana also, even without depending on the knowledge 
of the excellence of its own cause, will proceed to do its 
work of apprehending its object, so the dependence of pramana 
on the knowledge of the excellence of its own cause is 
superfluous. Therefore, pramana proceeding to do its work, 
is not dependent on anything. As Kumarila says, “If even on 
the rise of a cognition, the object thereof is not comprehended 
until the purity of its cause has been ascertained by means of 
another valid cognition, then in ail cases we should have to 
wait for the rise of another cognition from another cause, for 
until the purity of the cause of a cognition has been ascertained, 
it is as good as a non-entity. And this (second) cognition 
cannot be valid if its causes are not pure (so it could be 
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regarded as valid only on the ascertainment of the purity' of 
its cause); this is true of this (third) cognition also and so 
on ad infinitum ” ( SIv. Su. 2, 49-51). So the hetu (probans) 
in the argument 'Those which await the rise of another 
cognition.. .. ’ is unproven ( asiddha ). Therefore pramana as it 
arises from its own causal apparatus arises as endowed with 
the potency to determine the nature of the object and so it 
proceeds to do its work svatah (independently). 

[ (3) Pramanya is intrinsic in respect of ascertainment ] — 
Pramana is similarly not dependent upon another in respect 
of the ascertainment of pramanya ( validity ), for being 
dependent, would it depend on the excellence of its own cause 
or on consistency ( samvcida )? The view that it depends on 
the excellence of its cause, is incompatible, because it has 
already been proved that since the excellences of its cause 
are not cognised by perception and inference based on it, they 
are non-existent. It may be urged ; “ Whatever particular effect 
there is, is preceded by a particular cause having excellence, 
as for example, a particular palace, and the like. Now, the 
apprehension of an object as it is in reality is a particular 
effect, and is a probans based on identity ( svabhava-hetu ) 
(proving that it must be due to a particular cause having 
excellence).” This is irrelevant, because the apprehension has 
not been established as being the apprehension of a thing 
as it is in reality. Would the apprehension be apprehension 
of a thing as it is in reality owing .to its being produced by 
pure (i.e. non-defective) causal factors, or on account of its being 
consistent, or on account of its being free from contradiction, 
or on account of the object being such (i.e. on account of point 
to point correspondence with the object)? These are the 
different alternatives If it is said that it is due to its being 
produced by a cause having excellence, that is not tenable, 
on account of the contingency of the fault of mutual dependence 
(i itaretarasraya ). To wit, apprehension can be determined as 
the apprehension of a thing as it is on account of its being 
produced by a cause having excellence; and it can be determined 
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as produced by a cause having excellence on account of its 
being apprehension of a thing as it really is, thus mutual 
dependence is obvious. If cognition is known to be an 
apprehension of a thing as it is in reality on the strength of 
its being consistent (samvaditva ) that also is not proper, 
because the fault of cakraka (argument in a circle) cannot be 
avoided. To wit, as long as the specific character of being of 
the nature of the determination of a thing as it is really is not 
established with regard to cognition, people concerned with 
its consistency (samvada) would not act after the cognition, 
and as long as there is not activity, there cannot be consistency 
with successful action, and as long as there is not consistency, 
cognition cannot be established as being the apprehension of 
a thing as it really is—'this contingency of argument in a circle 
has been expounded above. It cognition is determined as being 
the comprehension of a thing as it is really by its being free 
from contradiction, that also is not consistent, because thereby 
what the opponent himself accepts will be opposed. Absence of 
contradiction is a non-entity and is not accepted as existent 
or as a factor enabling one to know; if by resorting to negation 
of the type of exclusion ( paryudasavrttya ), another cognition 
is taken as meant by negation of contradiction, then since 
the particular determination of cognition is not its object it 
cannot possibly establish it. If the particularity of cognition 
of being apprehension of a thing as it is really, is said to be 
determined by its correspondence with the object (lit. by the 
thing being such ), that also is not proper, because there is 
the contingency of the fault of mutual dependence. Only when 
it is established that the thing has that nature, can the cognition 
be established as being the apprehension of the real nature of 
a thing, and only when this latter is established can the thing 
be established as having that nature; thus mutual dependence 
is obvious. Therefore, the cognition of pramanya is not 
dependent on the excellence of the cause. 

Further, if the determination of pramanya is said to be 
dependent on samvada (consistency), that also is not proper. 
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For, is the knowledge which renders it consistent (—is in 
agreement with it and so determines its conslstency-samvadaka 
jndna) accepted to be of the same type or of a different type ? 
If the samvadaka jndna is accepted to be of the same type, 
then here also it must be stated whether it originates in the 
same or in a different continuum. If it is accepted that another 
cognition, originated in a different continuum and of the 
same type as it, is the samvadaka jndna that also is not 
tenable because this involves atiprasariga (absurd over- 
extension), because then in respect of Devadatta’s cognition 
of jar even Yajfiadatta’s cognition of another jar would have 
to be accepted as samvadaka. If another cognition originated 
in the same continuum and of the same type is accepted as 
samvadaka then here too it should be stated whether it has 
as its object a thing cognised by a cognition recognised 
previously as pramana or a different thing. It is not proper to 
accept that it has the same object for if there is one thing 
as the common object, there would be no difference between 
that which is rendered consistent (samvadya) and that which 
renders consistent [samvadaka). It is like this: If there is one 
object, then as the previous one is not the samvadaka of the 
said later cognition originated in the same continuum and 
of the same type, so the later one also could not be the 
samvadaka of the one prior to it. Moreover, how is the later 
cognition of the same type and having the same object 
determined as pramana (valid cognition) so that it could 
determine the validity of the prior one ? If it be said that 
the later cognition is determined as such from a cognition of 
that type only, then the latter would have to be determined 
as such by another of that type only and so on endlessly. If 
the validity of the later cognition which is such be determined 
by the first pramana, then the validity of the first would be 
determined by the later pramana and of the later pramana by the 
first one, so there would be mutual dependence (itaretarasraya). 
It may be urged that though the prior and posterior cognitions 
have this in common that they have one object, they are of 
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one type and are originated in the same continutim, there is 
this difference that the posterior one occurs after the knowledge 
of the purity of the cause and because of this difference thd 
posterior one can determine the validity of the prior one, btft 
the prior one cannot determine the validity of the posterior 
one. The answer to this is that the comprehension of the 
purity of the cause is not possible without the comprehension 
of successful action, and there would be involved the fault 
of cakraka (argument in a circle) which has been explained 
above; so there would not be the knowledge of successful 
action; or if it is possible, since validity can be determined 
by it only, it is superfluous to imagine that the posterior 
cognition along with the particularity of the knowledge of 
purity v of causes is the cause of the apprehension of the 
validity of the prior one. Therefore, the posterior cognition 
of the same type, originated in the same continuum and having 
the same object cannot determine the validity of the prior 
cognition. It is not also proper to say that the cognitioh 
which determines the validity of the earlier cognition has a 
different object, because in that case knowledge of nacre, which 
is such, would come to determine the validity of the cognition 
of silver in respect of nacre. Therefore, a posterior cognition 
of the same type cannot determine the validity of a prior 
cognition. 

If it is accepted that the knowledge determining the validity 
(of another knowledge ) is of a different type, even then it 
will have to be stated whether it is knowledge of successful 
action or another knowledge. It cannot be another, for then 
even the knowledge of jar could determine the validity of the 
knowledge of cloth It is not proper to regard knowledge of 
successful or purposive action also as determining the validity 
of that knowledge, because in the absence of the determinafiWh 
of the validity of the knowledge of purposive action itsStf, 
there would be absence of action, etc.; and so due to thefaf&h 
of cakraka (argument in circle) this is not possible, It mafy be 
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said that even in the absence of the determination of validity, 
activity is possible even from the suspicion or expectancy of 
it and so knowledge of purposive action will not be impossible. 
But then the determination of validity will be superfluous. 
To wit, a man proceeding to act even without having the 
determination of validity, lest he come to failure or inconsistency, 
bemg desirous of purposive action, seeks to determine validity. 
Now, since that activity has occurred even without the 
determination of validity the attempt to determine validity is 
superfluous. Moreover, how could knowledge of purposive or 
successful activity which is accepted as determining validity 
be determined to be valid ? If by another knowledge of purposive 
action that would lead to a vicious infinite series (anavastha)-, if 
by the previous knowledge, then the fault of mutual dependence 
( itaretarasraya ) which has been explained above would 
arise here also. If the validity of the knowledge of successful 
action be said to be determined intrinsically, then why should 
you have any prejudice against the first knowledge being 
determined as valid intrinsically? It is said, “Just as the first 
knowledge stands in need of samvada ( consistency ) with it, 
so samvada with samvada would again have to be saught.” 
" If any one cognition be accepted as having intrinsic 
validity then on what ground could one have any prejudice 
against the first’s being such (i.e. having its validity determined 
intrinsically)?” (Slv. su. 2. 76). “ If it be said that samvada is 
valid due to its samvada with the previous knowledge, 
.then there would be mutual dependence and validity would 
not be possible’’. 

f It may be urged : “ Knowledge of purposive or successful 
activity is not seen in the absence of the object, so it is not 
dependent on any thing for the determination of its validity; 
but the knowledge of instrument ( —that which brings about 
purposive activity) is seen to arise even in the absence of the 
object, so it is dependent for the determination of its validity 
on the knowledge of successful action.” This also is not 
Cogent, because even knowledge of successful action is seen 
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to arise without the object in the dream-state, and there is no 
reason to differentiate between the waking and the dream 
states. It may be urged here : '‘Knowledge of successful activity 
is of the form of attainment of the result, so it is not dependent 
on another for the determination of its validity; whereas the 
cognition revealing the instrument is not of the form of the 
achievement of successful activity, so it is dependent on another 
in respect of the determination of its validity. For instance, 
when the knowledge revealing water arises, people who want 
to drink it or take a dive in it, becoming suspicious whether 
the water revealed in the knowledge would bring about the 
desired fruit or not, set about the investigation of its validity; 
but when the knowledge of the accomplishment of drinking or 
diving arises, since the result has already been attained, they 
do not apply their minds to the investigation of irs validity.” 
There is no truth in this. It is no answer to say, “Since the 
result has already been attained.” Being of an inquiring frame 
of mind, they start inquiring whether the water revealed in 
the knowledge of water is existent or not existent, so they 
will start inquiring whether the thing revealed in the knowledge 
of the result or the fruit is existent or not. Otherwise, if the 
persons not setting about this suspect the non-existence of 
the thing revealed in it, the knowledge would be suspected 
to be not-valid as having a non-entity as its object, and the 
validity of the knowledge revealing water and inspiring one 
to activity would not be established. Then the other cognition 
being similar in form, there would not be the determination 
of validity, so how could it be proper to admit that ‘attempt 

at purposive activity arises from knowledge whose validity 
has already been determined'? 

Moreover, does the samvadaka cognition of a different 
type which is accepted as determining the validity of the 
prior cognition, have the same object or a different object? 
It is not proper to accept that it has the same object as this is 
not possible in the opponent's view. The cognition of touch or 
the like is of a different class from the cognition of colour, and 
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in it touch or the like is revealed, and not colour; whereas 
jn the cognition of colour, colour is revealed and not touch 
and the like; and colour and touch are mutually , different; 
and one whole entity ( avayavin) is not accepted as an object 
of the cognitions of colour and touch, so that cognition having 
one object and belonging to a different type could determine 
the validity of the prior cognition. Again, even when it has 
one object, is that object revealed in the determining 
(vyavasthapaka) cognition in the same character as it was 
revealed in in the cognition to be determined ( vyavasthapya ), or 
jn another ? It is not reasonable to accept that it is revealed 
in the same character, because in that case, the determining 
cognition would have the same amount of attributes and 
things and so would be, like memory, non -pramana ( not-valid 
cognition), and therefore could not serve as vyavasthapaka. 
If the thing is revealed in a different character, then the 
two cognitions would not have one object and it would be 
equivalent to accepting the second alternative and that is not 
tenable, because in that case there would be this contingency 
that all cognitions having different objects, originated in 
qne continuum and of different types would become the 
deterotiners of validity. 

Further does the cognition of successful activity determine 
the validity of the previous cognition as belonging to the same 
time as it does or to a different time ? If it be simultaneous, 
again there would be two alternatives: Does it apprehend the 
knowledge revealing the instrument or does it not ? It is not 
true to say that the knowledge is apprehended, since another 
cognition is Dot revealed in the cognitions by means of the 
eyes, etc. which latter are accepted as restricted to their specific 
objects, colour etc. It cannot also be said not to apprehend it, 
because then it could not determine the validity of that 
knowledge, for if it is not apprehended, the attributes present 
in it could not also be cognised. On the other hand, if it is 
said to belong to a different time, that also is not proper; 
the prior cognition being momentary would perish and so 
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would not be revealed in the cognition occurring at a later time; 
and if it is revealed, the later cognition would become invalid 
due to its having a non-existing thing as its object; and 
because of its apprehending it it could not determine its validity. 
And what belongs to a different ti e and does not apprehend 
it would all the more be a non-determiner of it. So even a 
non-simultaneous cognition, originated in the same continuum 
and of a different type cannot determine va’idity. Hence the 
determination of the validity of the previous pramana is not 
dependent on samvada (consistency). 

Hence even in respect of apprehension, the probans in 
the argument 'Those which are independent in respect of the 
presence of a particular thing...’ is notan wnprov tn(asiddha) one. 
The vyapti (rule of invariable concomitance) is one established 
by pramana . And since the determination of pramanya cannot 
possibly be paratah, there is the fallacy of unproven vyapti 
(vyaptyasiddhi) in the argument, ‘ Those whose selves have 
been rendered objects of doubtful or erroneous cognition...’ 
And the probans is asiddha , for in the case of all living 
beings there is the absence of doubt or erroneous conception 
in respect of pramanya. To wit, as soon as knowledge arises 
all have the definite cognition, viz. ‘This thing 7 , and this is 
not' possible if there is doubt or erroneous conception with 
regard to validity. As Kumarila says, "Before its cognition, 
pramanya remains in its own essential form, and it is 
independent in respect of its function ( of determining its 
objects rightly) 7 ’. (Slv. su. 2,83). It is the function of pramana to 
determine its object and this does not depend on cognition by 
another pramana. This wou ] d not be possible if it were an 
object of doubt or erroneous cognition. 

It is not true to say that pramana (valid cognition) and 
apramatia (not valid cognition ) have a similar character 
in respect of origination, so there could not be the 
determination of their validity and invalidity without samvada 
(consistency) and visamvada (inconsistency) respectively. In 
the case of apramana there invariably arises at a later time a 
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contradictory cognition and cognition of a defect in the cause 
and there is thus the determination of invalidity with respect 
to it; but these are not there in the case of pramana, so how 
could there be the suspicion of invalidity ( apramanya ) ? If it 
is said that since these are seen in that which has a 
similar character there would be that suspicion even with 
respect to pramana , the answer to this is that this also is not 
tenable because it (suspicion, doubt) would cease after three 
or four cognitions, but on account of this dependence it should 
not be suspected that knowledge has not intrinsic validity or 
that there will be the fault of anavastha (vicious infinite series), 
because it only serves to dispel the suspicion of apramanya 
in respect of the determining cognition and because it does 
not depend on another cognition It is like this : There is 
suspicion of apramanya in respect of a cognition which has 
not been contradicted because of its similarity to a cognition 
which is contradicted elsewhere; when this doubt arises, a 
third cognition is depended on; if this as it arises is in agree¬ 
ment with the first cognition then this does not determine 
the first cognition, but only dispels the suspicion of invalidity 
brought about by the second cognition The first cognition 
has, all the same, intrinsic_validity. This also applies to acase 
when doubt arising even in respect of the third cognition, there 
is dependence on a fourth cognition. 4s Kumarila says, “ In 
this way we do not stand in need of postulating more than 
three or four cognitions, and it is for this reason that we adhere 
to the doctrine of svatah-pramaftya ” (SI. su. 2, 61). It is only 
this that is meant by ‘ That alone is wrong cognition which 
has a defiled cause or in respect of which there is a contra¬ 
dicting cognition.’ The dependence on a fourth cognition is 
referred to only for satisfying the opponent by initially accept¬ 
ing his position, but as a matter of fact it is not required. 
It may be urged that if the third cognition is in agreement 
with the second cognition, then the first is determined to be 
not-valid. The answer to this is that this is acually admitted 
as being done by it, but it must be noted that the third 
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cognition only dispels the suspicion of invalidity in respect 
of the second cognition, but does not determine its validity. 
On the other hand, where with respect to a familiar thing a 
doubt does not arise as to its being such (as it is presented 
in cognition) or otherwise, a doubt made to arise forcibly by 
a person is harmful to him. This is what the Varitikakara 
has pointed out ; “ One who through ignorance suspects a 
contradicting factor even if it has not arisen, being suspicious 
in all his empirical dealings would come to destruction.” And 
this is not just a curse, for destruction would as a rule follow 
due to the impossibility of any activity capable of acquiring 
what is desired and avoiding what is undesirable, in the case 
of those who want to acquire what is desirable and avoid 
what is undesirable and who are always suspicious—even in 
respect of a thing about which a doubt should not aris£— as 
doubt based on one’s fancy would always be there. 

The cognition produced by prerana (stimulating injunction) 
being produced by word ( sabda ) characterised by inspiration 
(prerana), which is free from defects as it has no person or 
author as it source (i.e. is apauruseya), is always and everywhere 
pramana (valid cognition) like the cognition arising from a 
probans or the statement of a reliable person, or sensuous 
cognition. As Kumarila says, “ The cognition arising from a 
Vedic injunction being produced from causes free from faults 
is pramana like inferential cognition, testimony of a reliable 
person and sensuous cognition.” (Slv. su. 2, 184). Therefore,-it 
is established that pramanya is intrinsic and apramattya 
extrinsic. (STT., pp. 2-8). 

[Final view (uttara-paksa)-(l) Refutation of the view that 
pramanya is intrinsic in respect of its genesis]. —We answer; 
As to what was stated, viz. 1 pramana signifies an operation 
•of the knower which reveals the real nature of a thing’—that 
is not proper because the operation of the knower admitted 
by the opponent will be repudiated as a means of valid 
^knowledge. As. to the statement, viz. Tts being the revealer 
rof the true nature of the thing is its pramanya and that is 
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intrinsic in respect of its genesis, because it is not dependent 
on excellence over and above the eye, etc. which are the causes 
of cognition’—here the genesis of pramanya signifies the coming 
into existence of what was non-existent, and if it be causeless, 
then as shown elsewhere, there would be no restriction as to 
place, time, nature, etc (-that is to say, pramanya would arise 
just anywhere at any time ). Moreover, there is seen to be 
apprehension of a thing as it is when there is the presence 
of eyes, etc. endowed with excellence, and it is not seen when 
these are not present, so it is established that eyes, etc. 
possessed of excellence are the cause of the apprehension of a 
thing as it is, since elsewhere also the relation of cause-effect 
is based on agreement in respect of presence and absence; 
otherwise wrong cognition also which agrees in respect of 
presence and absence with eyes, etc. possessed of defect would 
be svatah (intrinsic). And if this were accepted the following 
statement of Kumarila would be contradicted : “ Of these, 
two (viz. error and doubt) being positive entities are brought 
about by defects in the cause. ”(Slv. 2, 54 cd ). As to the 
contention, viz. “ Since perception cannot know the presence 
of excellence in the sense-organs which are supersensuoivs, 
inference also which is based on perception cannot cognise 
it, and the excellences of eye, etc. being thus non-existent, 
the concomitance, both positive and negative, of pramanya 
with these in respect of origination is not tenable this is 
not proper, as this fault would be common to the origination 
of apramatiya (invalidity) also, since defects of the eye, etc. 
also cannot be cognised and are therefore non-existent, and 
so positive and negative concomitance of apramatiya with 
these is not established and thus apramatiya also would be 
svatah (intrinsic). 

Again, what has been said from “If it be said that these 
could be known from the effect in the form of right cognition” 
to “since, as a rule, people do not infer ali productive 
cause from erroneous cognition, but do so* from right 
cognition—that also is not tenable; for if pramanya and 
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apramanya w«re to be established by relying on popular 
practice then - lik z apramanya, pramanya also would have to be 
extrinsic. Just as people say that wrong knowledge arises from 
eyes, etc. which have defects, so they say that right know¬ 
ledge arises from eyes, etc. endowed with excellence. So how 
could pramanya also not be extrinsic in origination like 
apramanya in their view? Suppose a man whose eyes were affected 
with the defect timira ( partial blindness ) or the like, but 
who has now obtained the excellence of clarity of vision by 
the .use of special medicine, is asked by a friend of his, “How 
are your eyes ?” He would say, “Formerl> they were defective 
(possessed of defect), but now they have acquiied excellence’’. 
Therefore it cannot be said that people regard clarity as just 
absence of defects; because timira, Lie. could then be said to 
be of the character of absence of excellence and thus apramanya 
also would, like pramanya, be intrinsic. As to the argument 
‘And there is no third effect’—that also is not tenable; 
because even in the absence of the third effect, as explained 
above, pramanya can be established as extrinsic in respect of 
origination. As to what is said from “ Pramanya is of the 
nature of manifestation of the true nature of a thing” 
to ‘"The whole universe would be one’—this statement would 
be violated”—that also is stated without the know¬ 
ledge of the opponent’s (paratah-prarnanyavadin’s) stand as he 
does not want to say that even though cognition is produced 
by the causal apparatus, eyes etc., pramanya which consists in 
the manifestation of the true nature of the thing is produced 
later by another causal apparatus consisting of clarity of 
vision, etc.; what he wants to convey is that knowledge as it 
is produced from the causal apparatus consisting of eyes, etc. 
possessed of excellence is produced as having taken unto 
itself the character of validity. Like knowledge, pramanya 
also which is non-different in nature from it is extrinsic, so 
it is dependent upon the causal apparatus, eyes, etc. possessed 
of excellence; thus the reason based on identity, viz. 'as ibis 
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not dependent’ in respect of the origination ,of pramanya 
is ‘ asiddha therefore the statement, ‘ Therefore from 
whatever causal apparatus devoid of excellence etc. is 
not proper. The following statement also is not proper, viz. 
“Pramanya is the potency of the form of apprehension 
of the true nature of a thing, and the potencies of all 
things are intrinsic”; because if this is stated, then the 
potency of apprehension of a thing as it is not, which is of 
the form of apramanya, if it were non-existent, could not be 
brought about by anything, so it too would be intrinsic. 
The argument from ‘This is not in any case said by 
resorting to the view that the effect is existent (latent in 
the cause), etc,’ to .‘It is not required’—that also is just 
silly prattle; as by thio* argument, apramanya also would 
like pramanya be svutah (intrinsic); since that (apramanya) 
too of the character of the potency of the apprehension of a 
thing as the reverse of what it is, is not present in eyes, etc. 
which are connected with the defects, timira, etc. Moreover, 
we do not see any reason why the sense-organs should 
manifest the character of knowledge which is non-existent in 
themselves, and not the power of apprehension of a thing 
as it is. And whence did the potencies get this magnificence 
that they attained the greatness of being intrinsic in respect 
of origination, whereas the particular things believed to 
be their substrate (i.e. cognitions) are not such ? Nor are 
these different from them so that even when a thing is 
produced from causes of the thing believed to be their 
substrate, they would not be originated from them only. > If 
they were different, not being produced thence, they would 
not be related to their substrate, for things which are different 
cannot have any relation other than that of cause-effect; 
and the relation of supporter and supported also will be 
refuted, as involving extreme absurdity, in the event of the 
absence of the relation of cause-effect. (That is to say, only 
the cause can be the substratum or supporter and the effect 
the thing supported). It is also wrong to say that beinga 
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thing it would be the substratum of potency, because unless 
there is dependence, that would not, as a matter of fact, be 
possible. And what is existent cannot be dependent, as it is 
independent of everything; nor can a non-existent thing, e.g. 
sky-flower, be dependent, even because it is non existent; and 
being without a cause, these would not be subject to the 
restriction of place, time, substance; and then anything would 
or would not disappear just anywhere or anything would be 
dependent on, or independent of, anything. If the powers 
were devoid of all connection, they would not cease at all 
in the case of any one, so the possession on the part of 
things of specific powers would not be cognised by the 
pramanas . The view regarding potencies being different or 
non-different from their substrate should not be asserted 
till the faults of contradiction, vicious infinite and the flaws 
pointed out in both the theories are repudiated. And the view 
that it is neither is not proper, because of two characters 
which are mutually exclusive, the negation of one is necessarily 
connected with the assertion of the other; but what is asserted 
cannot itself be negated because assertion and negation would 
be contradictory in respect of one. But those who say, 
“Pramanya which is of the form of a potency does not acquire 
its existence from the notion of consistency which occurs 
later, and so is said to be intrinsic; and it is not meaut that 
it does not arise from the cause of cognition^-they also are 
not right as this involves the fault of proving what is already 
proved ( siddha-sadhyata ); and thus even apramanya would be 
svatah . No one contends that when knowledge has originated it 
originates in it from the notion of disagreement or inconsistency 
which occurs later. If by the above-mentioned argument 
pramanya of the nature of potency has been proved to be 
generated from a cause possessing excellence, how could it be 
so general when it is absent in wrong cognitions arising from 
vitiated causes, as characters which are mutually exclusive are 
not possible together ? Thus the statement, “From excellence 
arises absence of defects; due to this absence of defects there 
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is the absence of the apramatia cognitions (doubt and error); 
and thus, the general rule stands unrefuted ” (see Slv. 2.65) 
is in vain. It is not proper also because one can formulate it 
contrarily thus-“Absence of excellence arises from faults and 
due to the absence of excellence there is the absence of two 
kinds of pramanya and thus apramanya remains as a general 
rule One’s face is not deformed if one says this ( i.e. we 
should not feel abashed to say this). 1 

Moreover, as regards the argument ‘The absence of 
faults arises from excellences we say, ‘ absence of faults ’ 
which is a non-entity cannot be produced by the operation 
of excellences; the causal operation is not possible there if 
we examine it by setting forth the alternatives whether it is 
different or non-different, and because it is not accepted by the 
opponent also. Or, if abhava be accepted as a non-entity, it would 
not behove one to say: “Abhava which is different from 
another bhava is a bhava, positive entity here like anupalambha 
(-non-cognition of jar signifies cognition of cloth etc.). If 
abhava be recognised, how could it not be one produced from a 
cause ?” Therefore by the method of exclusion, dosdbhava is 
understood to be of the nature of the adjunct viz. excellence, 
hence when one says ‘Absence of faults arises fr^m excellences’, 
it would mean ‘ Excellences arise from excellences ’ ( STT, 
p. 10, 1.23). 

And excellences cannot arise from excellences non-different 
from the causes, and operation on itself iavolves contradiction, 
and there is found to be the origination of excellences from 
their own causes, so the absence of the two aprdmdnyas due 
to the absence of defects is also said to be pramanya. 
Therefore, if it is accepted that pramanya arises from excellences, 
it would mean that pramanya arises from extraneous 
sources. Therefore, if causes are required for the coming into 
being of pramanya which is of the form of the potency to 
apprehend its own object, then what other activity could 
there be with reference to the effect which could happen 
independently ? Therefore, it is not proper to say, “ What 
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have come into existence function by themselves in respect 
of their effects ’’.(Slv. 2,48), Since the jar is produced in another 
form from its own cause prior to its operation of carrying 
water, it is proper that it proceeds to do its work independently 
of the causes, clay, etc. and so the example is a dissimilar 
one. And since knowledge is accepted as perishing immediately 
after its origination, how could what has come into existence 
operate by itself? It is said in the Slokavarttika ( 4.55-56 ): 
“Not even for a moment does the cognition continue to exist 
nor is it ever produced as doubtful (or incorrect); and as such 
it can never subsequently operate towards the apprehension 
of things like the senses etc Therefore, the only operation 
of cognition with regard to the objects consists in its being 
produced; that alone is prama (valid knowledge), and the 
cognition itself as accompanied by this prama is the means 
of valid knowledge ( pramana ). [That is to say, an action, 
viz. the action of being produced, is postulated for the 
cognition and its effect prama too is the manifestation of the 
object; and through the fact of its giving rise to such a 
result in the shape of prama with regard to the particular 
object, the cognition itself comes to be the means of valid 
knowledge ( pramana ) ] Therefore since there is no operation 
of buddhi except origination, and since in respect of this, 
cognitions are said to be dependent on causes possessed of 
excellence, how could there be activity independently ? And 
what is that effect of cognition, in respect of which having come 
into existence it is said to function independently? It cannot 
be apprehension of its object, since this being synonymous 
with knowledge, it would come to this that it brings 
about itself, and this is not proper. If it be said that it is the 
determination immediately afterwards, viz. 'It is pramana 
our rejoinder is that it is not so; on account of the presence 
of the cause of illusion there may be non determination or 
erroneous cognition at times. Therefore pramanya which 
originates from eyes, etc. endowed with excellence is extrinsic 
(paratah-siddha) in respect of its origination; therefore wbat 
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was stated, viz. 'If you say that pramanya is paratah inasmuch 
as it arises from causes of cognition such as eyes, that is 
acceptable to us”—that is not proper. 

It is not proper to hold that the origination of pramanya 
in cognition which arises from the injunctory statement 
( vidhi-vakya ) which is apauruseya (authorless) is svatah because 
apauruseyatva not being an object of pramanas that are 
recognised as cognising it is non-existent; or even if it be existent 
since according to the opponent's theory, this constitutes its 
excellence, how could cognition arising from such a stimulation 
(prerana ) (having the excellence apauruseyatva) not have 
validity which is extrinsic ? Again, if the stimulating statement 
( prerana-vakya ) be apauruseya , the pramanya which is correctly 
ascertained in ordinary or mundane sentences composed by 
people having excellences, would not be there owing to 
composition by persons endowed with excellence being 
precluded. Then the stanza (SIv. 2. 184), “ Cognition produced 
by a prerana is pramana (valid) because it is produced by 
causes free from defects like the cognition produced by the 
probans, word of an apta (trustworthy person) and sense- 
organs” should be read as: “ Cognition produced by prerana 
is aprama (invalid cognition ) since it is produced by causes 
devoid of excellences, like cognition by non-reason, or the 
word of an unreliable person. ” 2 

It may be urged that the stimulating statement ( prerana- 
vakya ) being apauruseya , as excellences dependent on the 
fact of being composed by a person are absent, so the defects 
dependent ori it are also absent; and in their absence, apramanya 
also is absent in preratia\ and so pramanya comes to be 
established intrinsically in respect of origination. The answer 
to this is that in the absence of its being composed by a 
person who is the substrate of excellences and defects, both 
pramanya and apramanya would be absent in a prerana, so 
cognition produced by prerana would be devoid of both 
pramanya and apramanya. Then the afore-mentioned stanza 
should be read as : “ Cognition produced by prerana is neither 
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prama oor aprama because it arises from causes which are 
devoid of both excellences and defects. ” 3 And the stanza 
which is read as-“Let it be investigated whether defects exist 
or not in pauruseya sentences; but we do not have the slightest 
suspicion of defect with respect to the Veda as it has no 
author ” (similar to Slv. 2.68 in meaning) should be read 
as—‘Let it be investigated whether excellences exist or notin 
pauruseya sentences; we do not have the slightest suspicion 
of excellence with' respect to the Veda as it has no author .” 4 
And it should not be argued that where excellences are suspected 
to be the cause of validity, there also from excellence arises 
absence of defect and so on, as this has already been answered. 
Moreover, though apauruseya prerana does not intrinsically 
have the operation of giving rise to the cognition of its 
object, as otherwise it being always present there would be 
the contingency of continuous cognition; but it is dependent 
on the peculiar impressions manifested by the convention 
propounding the meaning that is established by men. And all 
these men are according to the opponent overpowered by 
passions, and so the impressions created by them could not be 
true, otherwise even pauruseya utterances would be true. Hence 
even if the Veda be accepted as apauruseya, there would be 
the presence of invalidity due to the defects of the person 
establishing the convention; so recognising prerana to be 
apauruseya is like an elephant's bath (ineffectual). It is said, 
“If there were no impressions left by men, it would necessarily 
be meaningless; and if impression be accepted, then obviously 
this would be elephant’s bath. ” As to what was said, viz. 
inferential cognition arises from the lihga which does not 
require the help of anything other than the relation of invariable 
concomitance which is grasped and so on,—even that is not 
tenable, because the determination of invariable connection 
is it&eif ~an excellence; and its non-determination or wrong 
determination is a defect. Thus it is established that pramanya 
being dependent on excellence is extrinsic (paratah) in respect 
of utpatti (genesis). 
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[ (2) Refutation of the view that validity is intrinsic in 
respect of its effect or function (karya)] : As to what was 
said, viz. 'Pramana does not function in respect of its effect 
or work (karya) depending on other factors that is not 
tenable, because if it is said that pramana is not dependent 
on factors other than the causal apparatus producing the 
karya, that is siddha-sadhana-, if it is said that it is not 
dependent on factors other than the pramana, which is a 
part of the causal apparatus, that also is not good, as one 
cannot possibly be the producer. The maxim that “ One 
cannot produce anything, it is the apparatus that is the 
producer, ” has been established elsewhere. Moreover, only the 
apprehension of a thing is not the work of pramana, as that 
is present in the case of apramana also. What is it then ? 
It is the apprehension of the true nature of a thing, and this 
is not brought about by the character of knowledge, as the 
character of knowledge is present in erroneous cognition also, 
and so there should be right apprehension of a thing even 
there. If it is urged that apprehension of a thing as it is 
is brought about by a particularity and so there will not 
be this absurdity, then this particularity will have to be 
specified. Is it ‘ being the unique knowledge of a thing ’, or 
' being decisive ’ or ‘ being devoid of contradiction’ or ‘ being 
brought about by unvitiated causes ’ or is it ‘ being consistent ’? 5 
If ’being the unique knowledge of an object’ is the particularity, 
that is not proper, as this is present even in taimirika-jnana 
(knowledge of a man with a defective eye). If it means 
being decisive,- that also is rot tenable, as this would be 
impossible in the view of the opponent Who regards know¬ 
ledge as indirect ( —since knowledge arises via vidhi, a 
part of the Veda). If ‘ being free from contradiction ’ is the 
particular feature, that also is not proper; for is it a particular 
feature occurring at that time, or one occurring"’ later ? 
It cannot be one occurring at that time as even in the case 
of false cognition there is the absence of contradiction 
occurring at that moment,. If it be said to be one occurring 
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later evea then it will have to be specified whether the 
particularity is cognised or uncognised. It cannot be uncognised, 
because the uncognised cannot be established even as existent, 
if the particular feature be a cognised one, even then it will 
have to be said whether the absence of contradiction occurring 
later is cognised by earlier cognition or by cognition 
occurring later. The absence of contradiction occurring later 
cannot possibly be known by earlier cognition; it may 
manifest blue, etc. which are near by and at that time, but 

it cannot tell us that the sublating cognition will not occur 

later also, because even those in respect of which the sublating 
cognition has rot arisen earlier are seen to be refuted at a 

later time. If it is said to be known by a later cognition, may 

it be known. But how can the absence of contradiction which 
occurs later be the particular feature of the earlier cognition 
which has perished, since what occurs in a different time 
cannot be the particular feature of what has perished? More¬ 
over, even though cognised the kesonduka (hair-apparition) 
etc. are seen to be unreal; similarly, even though absence of 
contradiction be known, how could it be real? If you say it 
is so because its cognition is true, we ask how it could be 
true. Not by the reality of the object known ( prameya \ as 
this would involve the fault of mutual dependence (itaretara- 
sraya). If you say it is known from another knowledge of 
the absence of contradiction, even that will have to be known 
by another knowledge of absence of contradiction and so on 
infinitely. If from consistency {samvadd), absence of contradiction 
occurring later is said to be known as true, then even 
consistency will have to be established as true by another 
knowledge of consistency, and its truth by still another 
knowledge /i^onsistency and so on infinitely. Moreover, if 
the absence of.contradiction, occurring after the cognition of 
consistency, being known is accepted as the particularity of 
the previous cognition, then pramanci dependent upon its own 
particularity which is known would proceed in respect of its 

J-U6 
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own effect, viz. apprehension of a thing as it is, so how could 
svatah-pramanya owing to non-dependence on extraneous 
factors be there ? Again, absence of contradiction would, in the 
opponent’s view, be according to negation by exclusion of the 
form of consistency. One who says, ‘Knowledge devoid of contra¬ 
diction proceeds to its own work without depending on another’, 
really means that it functions there depending on consistency 
(samvada ). 

Moreover, there would be three alternatives: Is the 
nature of cognition sublated, or is the object known 
sublated, or is purposive activity ( arthakriya ) sublated ? If 
it is accepted that the nature of cognition is sublated, 
that is not tenable as it does not go beyond the two 
alternatives. To wit, cognition being sublated, is it sublated 
at the time of its own existence or at a later time ? If it is 
said to be sublated in its own time, that is not proper, as 
cognition is always manifest in a very lucid form; and it 
cannot be said that cognition appearing lucidly is at the same 
time absent, because in that case, even cognition recognised 
as true would have to be regarded as absent. If it is said 
that it is sublated at a later time, that also is not proper, as 
it being admitted that it will perish just by itself at a later 
time, the operation of the sublating factor will not be able 
to do anything there. “ Kimsuka flowers are red by their 
very destiny (so it is not necessary to dye them).” If it is 
accepted that the prameya (object known) is sublated, that 
also is not tenable for the prameya being sublated, is it 
sublated in the form that is manifested or in a form not 
manifest, characterised by touch, etc. that accompanies the form 
that is manifest? These two alternatives present themselves. 
If it is said to be sublated in its manifest form lc *that is not 
proper because the form that is manifest canrtbt possibly be 
non-existent, otherwise that which is manifest in true cognition 
would be non-existent. If it is held that it is sublated in its 
non-manifest form, that also is not proper; the non-manifest 
form being other than the manifest form, one thing need not 
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be absent when the other is absent, for that would be 
extremely absurd (as everything would then be absent—the 
fault of atiprasanga ). If it is said that purposive activity 
(arthakriya) is sublated, is it also sublated when produced 
or when unproduced? If it is something produced, then it 
cannot be sublated, as it is existent. If it is unborn, even 
then it cannot be sublated, even because it is unborn. 
Moreover, purposive activity also is other than the thing, 
so it being sublated bow could another be absent as this 
also would involve extreme absurdity {atiprasahga) ? And when 
there is nothing that could be precluded, even the epithet 
' devoid of contradiction ’ is improper and so even absence 
of contradiction cannot be a particularity of cognition. If 
' being brought about by unvitiated causes ’ is regarded as 
the particularity, even that is not proper, as it could not be a 
particularity if it be unknown, and if it be known, how could 
the fact of being produced by unviliated causes be known? If 
it is said to be known by means of another cognition brought 
about by unvitiated causes then that involves vicious infinite 
series ( anavaHha ). If it is held that it is known by samvada 
(consistency), the particularity of the knowledge of consistency 
of being produced by unvitiated causes will be known by 
another knowledge of consistency produced by unvitiated 
causes,—thus you will come across the same vicious infinite 
series (i anavastha ). Moreover, if* depending on the particularity 
of being brought about by unvitiated causes which is dependent 
on knowledge, knowledge were to proceed to do its work, how 
could it not be said to do so paratah (depending on another) ? 
And absence of defect in the cause signifies in the opponent’s 
view, according to negation by exclusion, an excellence of the 
cause, so when he says ‘ brought about by unvitiated or 
non-defective causes it comes to this, viz. ' brought about 
by causes possessed of excellence’. And excellences of causes, 
that are required by pramatia proceeding to do its own work, 
themselves require ^pramatia determining them, and this pramatia 
also proceeds to its work being dependent on the determination 
of the excellences of its own causes, and thus there is the 
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fault of anavastha. And thus what was urged as a contingency 
for the other party while, saying, ‘ Even when cognition is 
produced the object is not cognised so long as (the purity 

of the causes is not known by another pramana, .)’-— 

comes to be for the opponent like raising an evil spirit for 
his own destruction, (svavadhaya krtyotthapanam bhavatah 
prasaktam—STT, 1, p. 13.1.16). 

If it is said that knowledge will proceed to do its work 
of determining its object, even without the determination of 
its being produced by unvitiated causes, that is not tenable; 
because pramana which is an object of doubt cannot possibly 
determine its object; otherwise even an aprarnana could 
determine its object. Therefore, according to the opponent’s 
theory even the fact of being produced by unvit'ated causes 
cannot possibly be a particularity. 

If samvaditva (being consistent) is accepted as a visesa , this 
is what is accepted by the paratahpramanyavodin also, 
but as will be shown later that cannot be known without the 
determination of the rise of the cognition of samxada ; thus 
pramana would proceed to do its own work being dependent 
on it, so it would be dependent on another in respect of 
that. Thus non-dependence not being established as shown 
above, the hetu in the argument, ‘ Those which await the 
rise of another cognition are not self-sufficient ’ is not 
asiddha (unproven or unreal). This also refutes what has been 
said, viz. ‘'unique cognition of a thing, '*hich is decisive, 
devoid of contradiction, brought about by unvitiated causes 
is recognised by the people as pramana (valid).” As 
to the argument viz. Tf pramana depending on samvadawsrs 
to proceed to do its work, then there would be the contingency 
of cakraka ( argument in a circle ) that is not proper. 

4 Pramana is of the nature of true apprehension so it 
will be shown that pramana proceeding to do its work, viz. 
determination (of things), is dependent on samvada (consistency) 
and yet there is not the fault of cakraka ( argument in a 
circle). As to the statement, Tf the excellences of the causes 
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are known’, that only reveals the opponent’s ignorance 
of the other party’s accepted view, for the other party does 
not accept that pramana proceeds to do its work being 
dependent on the cognition of the excellence of its causes. 
As to the argument, ‘pramana as it arises is possessed of 
the potency to apprehend its object’, there the potency to 
apprehend the true nature of a thing is just non-inconsistency 
(avisamvaditva), and that is known from extraneous sources, 
and being dependent on it pramana proceeds to do 
its work, so pramanya is established in that respect to be 
extrinsic. 

[ (3) Refutation of the svatastva of pramanya in respect 
of niscaya (ascertainment) j 

As to what was said viz. pramanya 'is not dependent on 
another with regard to its own ascertainment, that is not 
correct. For is the ascertainment occurring there one which is 
causeless, or is it one having a cause?- these two alternatives come 
up. It cannot be causeless as in that case there would be the 
contingency of absence of specific place, time and nature. Even 
if it is said to have a cause, does it have itself as the cause 
or does it have a cause other than itself ? It cannot have itself 
as the cause, as the MTmamsaka does not recognise pramana 
which is self-apprehended. If it has an entity other than itself 
as the cause, even then it will have to be stated whether that 
cause is perception or inference, as there is not the possibility 
of anything else which could ascertain it. If it is said to be 
perception, that is not proper, as perception cannot operate 
in respect ot that; it comes to get the name ‘perception’as it 
comes into existence in respect of a thing which is in contact 
with the sense-organ through its operation; whereas the sense- 
organs do not have any contact with the result in the form of 
thedirectness of theobject or with the nature of its apprehension 
so that their pramanya of the nature of their truth could be 
ascertained by perception which is produced by the operation 
of the sense-organs; nor is it ascertained by perception 
produced by the operation of the mind, as there is the absence 
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of such an experience. Nor also can pramanya , as being the 
ascertainer of the truth of the producer of these two, which is 
called the operation of theknower, be ascertained by perception 
produced by the external sense-organs or the mind, as the 
sense-organs do not have contact with it. And it has been said 
that knowledge arising in respect of a thing, not connected 
with the sense-organ cannot be called perception. 

Nor can ( pramanya) be ascertained by inference as the 
above-mentioned two effects or results are no!: the //7zgtf(tpark 
of inference ) in the determination of pramanya characterised 
by the apprehension of the object as it is. Even though 
there is the possibility of liriga viz. its own effect of the 
nature of the two results mentioned above, in the. case of 
the operation of the knower, yet there is not the fact of its 
being the ascertainer of pramanya characterised by being 
the ascertainer of the thing as it is. For would that liiiga 
called apprehension be engaged in ascertaining it, as qualified 
by truth or being devoid of any qualifier ? In the former 
case, what is the proof of truth being the qualifier ? It has 
been shown that there is no possibility of proof. If the 
result devoid of any qualifier be said to prove pramanya 
(validity), then even the result of wrong cognition should be 
able to ascertain pramanya , and this / would be too absurd 
(—-atiprasanga ) (—all cognitions would be known as valid). 

It may be urged here ; The above-mentioned two results, 
viz. apprehension of a thing (< artha-samvedana , and the mani¬ 
festness of the object ( artha prakataia> , are ascertained by 
experience; as there is the ascertainment of the nature mentioned 
above intrinsically so there is the ascertainment of truth also; 
as that being apprehended is apprehended as the apprehension 
of blue, so there would be the apprehension of it as qualified 
by truth; for the apprehension of truth is not different from 
the apprehension of blue. The rejoinder to this is ; If this is 
so, since even the cognition of silver in respect of shell, is 
of the nature of apprehension of an object it would come to 
be true. Losing sight of the memory-factor ( smrti-pramosa) 
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etc. will be refuted later. So its pramanya cannot be deter¬ 
mined even by inference. Moreover if perception and inference 
be accepted as the instruments of the ascertainment of pramanya , 
it could not be said that pramanya is ascertained intrinsically. 
Therefore, pramanya cannot be ascertained even by another 
instrument. 

As to the argument, ‘ Nor is pramanya dependent on 
another for its own determination, for being dependent would 
it depend on the excellence of the cause, and so on',—that 
is only a condemnation of what is not recognised even by the 
other party. He does not hold that pramanya is cognised by 
the knowledge of the excellence of its own cause, because 
the excellence o ; f the causes cannot be known without the 
cognition of samvada (consistency); and if the excellence 
of the cause is accepted as being known by the cognition of 
samvada, the ascertainment of pramanya will be achieved thereby 
only, and so it will be unnecessary to make the hypothesis of the 
determination of excellences. Since there arises the knowledge 
of excellences after the ascertainment of pramanya, their 
ascertainment would not be useful in the ascertainment of validity 
( One method is cumbrous, while the other is simple ), Nor 
can it be argued that having once determined the excellences 
on the strength of samvada, at another time there could be 
the ascertainment of pramanya (validity) of knowledge arising 
from the gunas by means of their ascertainment or definite 
knowledge even without samvada ; because in the case of eyes, 
etc. which are quite imperceptible, even at another time the 
persistence of excellences could not be definitely known without 
the definite perception of the own effect of the pramanya . 
And the persistence of excellences is not uniform in the case 
of things perishing in a moment, because they would be 
different in form according to the newer and newer auxiliary 
causes.' And from the cognition of samvada of the form of 
knowledge of successful action, ascertainment of pramanya 
is certainly accepted as occurring as can be seen from the 
statement of the definition of pramana, ‘ Pramana is non- 
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inconsistent knowledge’ (pramanam avisamvadi- jnanam). And 
it cannot be said that pramanya characterised by samvaditva 
is known intrinsically as samvaditva signifies the potency of 
pramana to produce the notion of samvada] and the potency 
of the cause cannot be determined without the perception 
of the effect. It is said, “There cannot be the knowledge of 
the existence of the cause if the effect is not perceptible. ” 
Therefore, by the cognition of samvada which occurs later, 
the validity of the previous one is established And it 
is not proper to say : “There will not be the knowledge of 
pramanya owing to the contingency of anavasiha (infinite series), 
which would occur thus—When the validity of the previous 
cognition is known from the cognition of samvcida , the validity 
of the cognition of samvada is known from samvada with 
another and so on infinitely. ” Since the notion of samvada 
has the character of samvada ) there is not the need of another 
samvada and so the contingency of anavastha will not arise. 
It should not be urged that in that case even the first 
(cognition) will not be in need of samvada as for it pramanya 
consists in being the producer of samvada ; if it were not 
there, pramanya itself would not be there. But the knowledge 
of successful action is directly avisamvadin ( non-inconsistent), 
as it has successful action for its object or content; for it, 
apprehension of its own object is itself the pramanya , and 
that is established by itself, so it does not depend on another. 
Therefore the statement, ‘ If any knowledge be accepted as 

self-valid . 5 — that is only f the opponent’s prattle. 

And it should not be said that on there being a doubt as to 
knowledge of successful activity pertaining to a non-entity, 
there would be the need of another pramana and so on, and 
so a vicious infinite series would occur,—because the knowledge 
of successful activity being of the nature of experience of 
successful activity, there would not be the need for those 
concerned with successful action alone for the inquiry whether 
this knowledge arose from a different successful action or in 
its absence. To wit, just as the inquiry whether successful 
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activity is accomplished by the whole thing as distinct from 
the parts, or by it as non-different from the parts or byif 
having the dual form, or by it having neither form or by 
the thing constituted of three gutias, or by it of the nature 
of an aggregate of atoms, or by it of the form of knowledge, 
or by it of the form of ignorance (i, e. having only empirical 
reality)—is purposeless for one who is concerned with successful 
activity alone, since the desired result is accomplished; so is 
even this inquiry whether apprehension of successful activity 
arises with reference to a real successful activity or with 
reference to an unreal one. The result desired is removal of 
the burning sensation of thirst and the like and that is 
accomplished on there being the rise of the knowledge of its 
dissociation, which is self-apprehended, and so the inquiry is 
of no avail, and also because there cannot be two know¬ 
ledges pertaining to a non-entity. Where the knowledge of 
successful activity arises preceded by the knowledge of the 
instrument (of successful activity^, there is in no case any 
suspicion of its being a non-entity. When one has the knowledge 
of fire in respect of non fire, there is not the possibility of 
the knowledge of the efficient activity of burning, cooking 
etc. in the case of a man who acts upon it. This is well known 
to all including cow-herds and women. And (only) because 
knowledge of successful activity in a dream is seen to arise 
in the absence of successful activity, it cannot be doubted 
that the knowledge of successful activity in the waking state 
also is such, as it is its reverse. To wit, the knowledge of 
successful action in a dream is not preceded by effort, is 
confused and infirm, whereas that in the waking state is 
the reverse of this, so how could there be vyabhicara 
(deviation) ? (That is to say, a real object must be there.) And 
if the knowledge of successful action also were to arise in 
the waking state without (real) object, which other knowledge 
could there be which would correspond to its object, and on 
the basis of which rhings could be established ? He who thinks 
1-117 
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that he is doing something unfavourable to the Buddhist who 
holds the theory of paratah-pramanya is really doing something 
favourable to him. For he holds that 'all cognitions are 
devoid of an objective content as they are cognitions, like 
dream cognitions ’ ; and when you demonstrate that the waking 
and dream states are non-different you only help him, for 
there could be no other cognition which is connected with 
the object. And when you demonstrate that the two states 
are equal, it does not help the matter in hand. It is empirical 
pramana that is defined as fo\\ows- l Pramana is non-inconsistent 
knowledge; and this empirical pramana is only the knowledge 
in the waking state since as a matter of fact it is only 
there that all dealings are known to happen in the world; 
whereas dream-cognitions are well-known in the world as 
being devoid of objective content and so are not said to be 
pramana-, and hence there is no scope for the inquiry whether 
pramanya is svatah or paralah. In the cognition of the waking 
state both are found and so there is scope for the inquiry 
whether it is pramana or apramana. and whether it is so svatah 
(intrinsically) or paratah (extrinsically-). To urge that dream 
cognition would be a case of deviation (vyabhicara) when the 
qualification ‘it being a cognition of the waking state'is added 
to. the above-mentioned definition, indicates only the ignorance 
of the other party of the matter in hand. 

Moreover, in respect of the definition, “ Pramana is the 
knowledge which is the cause of a particular result, viz. attainment 
of successful activity”, the objection cannot be raised viz. ‘ Its 
result is not comprehended by the definition of pramana so how 
could the pramanya of it also be determined ? ’ As when the 
seed is defined as the cause of sprout, the sprout also does not 
come to be of the form of seed, so learned people should 
not ask the question, ‘How is it ascertained that the sprout 
has the character of seed ? ’ As the character of seed is 
determined in the case of seed on seeing the sprout, so here 
also the knowledge of instrument will be ascertained as having 
pramanya on seeing the result of successful activity. And the 
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fault of anavastha will not be there on account of the 
pramanya of knowledge of successful activity having to be 
determined from another source, as knowledge of successful 
activity is established intrinsically as having that character 
(he. as being valid) It is said ‘Nature is known intrinsically' 

(.svarupasya svatogatih '—STT 1, p. 15). And there can be no 
illusion with respect to the nature of knowledge, because if 
the nature be absent, self-consciousness being non-different 
from it would also come to be negated (or absent). The 
following definitions pertain to pramana having a different 
object, viz. “ Pramana is non-inconsistent knowledge and 
non-inconsistency signifies the presence of successful activity” 

( Pramana-vartuka 1.3); as also ‘ pramatiya (is determined) by 
empirical behaviour in the form of successful activity ’. 
Therefore the result being one which is the very self 
of pramana , and which is called a purusariha characterised 
by successful activity, and for which intelligent persons make 
efforts, the urging of anavastha in respect of the knowledge 
of pramanya , which is of the nature of potency of reaching 
to the fruit whose character is not reflected, in the case of 
knowledge revealing the instrument (of successful activity)— 
on the strength of this, is considered as incompatible for the 
opponent, as it (result) is self-established and one to which 
the definition of pramana cannot apply as it has not acquired 
the nature of another instrument in respect of another fruit. 
Hence also is refuted the argument viz. “As intelligent 
persons, even though they have attained the result, on there 
being the rise of the knowledge of purposive activity on acting 
as stimulated by the knowledge of the instrument whose 
pramanya has not been determined, apply their mind to the 
investigation of the pramanya f of the knowledge of the 
instrument, for otherwise there would not be activity elsewhere 
preceded by the ascertainment of the validity of another 
knowledge of instrument which is similar to it in character, 
so they are engaged in the inquiry as to the pramanya of 
the cognition of successful activity also just because they are 
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intelligent, otherwise there would not be at all the ascertainment 
of the validity of the previous cognition from the knowledge 
of successful activity whose validity has not been established”. 
It is also not correct to say that the fact of having attained 
the result is meaningless, because it has been propounded 
that knowledge of successful activity has intrinsic validity 
• whereas the cognition of instrument is valid as it gives 
rise to it. As to what was said, viz. “If by consistency 
the validity of the previous one is determined then ‘ Perception 
by the ear would be apramana as there is no consistency with 
other cognitions ’ (Slv. 2. 17 )'\—that also is not proper, because 
auditory cognition pertaining to song, etc. being of the form 
of successful activity, its pramanya is established intrinsically. 
Similarly in the case of the cognition of colour of a variegated 
thing, pramanya is self-established, as it is of the character 
of experience of successful activity. The cognitions of odour, 
touch, taste are well-known to be of the character of experience 
of successful activity. As to the argument, viz. 'Does the 
knowledge establishing consistency, having the one object 
or a different object, determine the pramanya of the previous 
cognition...?', since two objects of the character of colour 
and touch which exist in one aggregate, depend on one causal 
apparatus and'so do not deviate from each other, the cognition 
of touch etc. which in the waking condition does not arise 
in the absence of touch, etc. which are desired, though 
having a different object determines the validity of the 
cognition of colour about which there is a doubt—that also 
is not relevant. Hence also on account of sounds being invariably 
concomitant with the entities, form, etc., on there arising a 
doubt as to their particularity, at times due to the cognition 
of the form of the vitia (l&te) etc., there is the removal of 
the doubt as to its particularity so ascertainment of pramanya 
due to consistency with the perception of its form also 
comes to be established. As to what was said viz. 'Does 
the knowledge enabling one to know consistency (sarhvada- 
jnana) establish the validity of the knowledge of the instrument 
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(sadhana-jnana) as having the sadhana-jnana as its object 
or as having a different object ? ’’—this also is a statement of 
one who does not know what the other party wants to say; 
according to the other party the samvada-jnana docs not 
establish its validity as being its cogniser, but by being a 
particular effect of it, as smoke establishes fire. As to .the 
fault of cakraka stated with regard to the determination of 
the sadhana-jnana by the samvada-jnana, —that also is 
inconsistent. This fault would be there if a man were to act 
after having at the very outset determined the validity of the 
sadhana-jnana by means of the samvada-jnana ; but when on 
there being the perception of the colour of fire, he once on 
being tormented by cold and approaching that place for 
something else, experiences its touch, or experiences its touch 
when fire is brought to that place by some kind-hearted 
person, it is then that he cognises the relation between the 
perception of the colour of fire and the cognition of touch, 
viz. a thing having this sort of nature serves this sort of purpose. 
He who has (thus) grasped the connection, at another time, in 
unfamiliar circumstances acts after having determined the validity 
of the knowledge revealing the instrument thu«, “This cognition 
of mine must bring:, about the desired successful activity, 
because it is a cognition of this colour like a cognition of 
this character produced before”, so how could the objection 
pertaining to cakraka be urged ? Some say that even in circum¬ 
stances to which he is used a person proceeds to act after 
having determined the validity of the sadhana-jnana by 
inference. It cannot be said that inference cannot operate on 
account of the absence of the consciousness of the operation of 
positive and negative concomitance in those circumstances, 
because though it might not be apprehended its operation 
deserves to be accepted, as when seeing all of a sudden smoke one 
has the knowledge of fire which is not perceptible; otherwise there 
should be its cognition on seeing that accidentally, even in the 
case of one who has grasped and later forgotten. It may be 
urged : “ And the potency to bring about the result of the 
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sadhana-jnana is an object of direct apprehension, and so 
how can inference function in respect of what is directly 
perceived ?” This objection is not tenable, because like presence 
of imperceptible fire in a place which is seen the potency 
to bring it about is imperceptible so it could not be determined 
without the functioning of inference. It is said, “The behaviour 
of one* who considers the efficiency of cognition, goes on 
from memory, on account of desire, on there being its 
perception in respect of perceived things/’ 6 

Others say, “In familiar circumstances, activity is possible 
even without inference It may be urged that activity is 
seen when there is inference, and is not seen in its absence 
so it is brought about by inference. Now in this way in 
familiar circumstances, even on the absence of inference which 
is of the nature of conceptualisation there is seen to be activity 
by reason of perception, so how would it not be its effect? 
To wit, the operation of inference which is of the nature of 
conceptualisation is not apprehended by the knower and yet 
there is accomplished activity in respect of the thing that is 
manifested It may be asked : In the beginning activity is 
seen to result from inference, so how could it occur later 
without it? We rejoin that in the same way behaviour or 
practical dealing is seen to arise from consideration, and yet 
later it occurs without consideration, merely on the perception 
of the thing in front—you must state how this is possible. 
Moreover, if activity is held never to occur without inference, 
then by reason of this, it will have to be accepted that 
inference alone is the stimulator. And in that case, since the 
Ifnga (probans) cannot be cognised by perception, there alstf 
inference will be the cause of the proposition pertaining to 
definite knowledge, and there carnot be this inference also 
without the definite knowledge of another linga and thus 
there will be the contingency of anavastha (v ; cious infinite 
series) and inference itself will not be possible, and therefore 
there will never be any activity. Therefore, in familiar 
circumstances perception should be accepted as bringing about 
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activity by itself. Inference on the other hand is possessed 
of the potency to enable us to reach the fire just because it 
arises from its own probandum (fire) on the strength of the 
determination of the mark which has the relation of identity 
or origination from it or necessary connection, and so even 
before the rise of the notion of samvada, it is definitely known 
as distinct from sham pramdna (pramanabhasa), and hence it is 
intrinsic only. To wit, what is originated from a thing has the 
potency to enable us to reach it; as, for instance, perception 
has the power to enable us to reach the object. And this 
inferential knowledge of the lihgin (paksa) is produced from 
the anumeya (sadhya) through the perception of the litiga 
which is connected with it, so it is determined as having the 
potency to enable us to reach it. The name under consideration 
is demonstrated to an ignorant person by pointing out the 
object, because the instruction about the convention is given 
by acquainting us with the object of convention. To explain, 
in this way even the talk of pramanya in respect of perception 
also is thus known to be' only based on non-deviation 
(avyabhicara) from the object; and the avyabhicara is nothing 
other than origination from it, and this itself is called the 
potency of knowledge to enable us to reach (the object). It is 
said “ Since perception is found to be absent when the object 
is not possible (i,e. not existent), perception also can have 
pramanya . Both these are true when a thing which is connected 
(with the sadhya ). is the cause”. 

Therefore the proposition pertaining to pramanya is 
established on the strength of another, with reference to an 
ignorant person. In the case of inference, pramanya of the 
nature of avyabhicara (non-deviation) from its own probandum, 
which is established after'the determination of the lihga 
connected with it is directly established as having arisen from 
it, and therefore in the determination of pramanya by another 
there will not be involved the contingency of cakraka (argument 
in a circle) as urged. But in the case of perception, it is not 
possible to ascertain its rise from the object before samvada 
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( is observed ), so it is reasonable to say that in unfamiliar 
circumstances its pramanya is dependent on samada . Therefore 
dependence being established in respect of origination, own 
function and ascertainment, the hetu in the argument, 
Those which are independent of a particular thing are self- 
sufficient’ is asiddha (unreal). And since the ascertainment of 
the validity of the cognition pertaining to the object of doubt, 
error is proved to be paratah , there is no unreality of vyapti 
in the argument, “ Those which are subject to doubt, error...”. 
As to the argument that ‘the hetu is asiddha since there 
is absence of doubt and error with regard to validity in 
the case of all beings’,—that also is not tenable; so it is 
intelligent persons who are engaged in the inquiry as 
to pramatia and apramarta , and not others; and they become 
suspicious on the perception of inconsistency (visamvada) of 
certain knowledge-individuals, and do not determine, ‘ This 
thing is such only’ simply because they have knowledge, nor 
do they determine the knowledge as having validity; otherwise 
they would cease to be intelligent. So how could there not 
be doubt with regard to what is liable to be subjected to 
doubt? Thus in the knowledge arising from the defect, vi?. 
kamala (overpowering by bile) etc. ther^ is also the character 
of error and on the strength of this it is but proper that 
one should have the suspicion of error with respect to other 
cognitions also; hence the hetu in the present argument is 
not asiddha , and by reason of this paratah-pramanya is 
established; 

The opponent anticipating the argument viz. ‘Pramana 
and its abhasa have the same form...’, refuted it by 
saying, Tn the case of apramarta , contradicting cognition 
is sure to occur as also the knowledge of the defect of the 
cause’,—this also is not correct; because the distinction 
shown that in the case of erroneous cognition the know¬ 
ledge of the contradiction or the defect of the cause is 
sure to occur, and it is not found in the case of right 
cognition—is this known op there being the non-cognition of 
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contradicting knowledge, or on there being definite knowledge 
of its absence? In the former case, we have to say that m 
erroneous cognition, even when it (defect) is present it is 
found to be one not cognised for some time; similarly it may 
not be cognised here. Now it maybe urged that in the case of 
erroneous cognition, though it may not be cognised for some 
time, one becomes aware of the contradicting cognition at a 
distant time, whereas in the case of right cognition, it is not 
known even at a 'distant time. Well, this could be decided 
by only omniscient persons and not by ordinary men of the 
world like us. Again, does the definite knowledge of the absence 
of contradicting factor in the case of true knowledge occur 
before the activity or after the activity? If the former 
alternative is accepted that is not proper as this being possible 
even in the case of erroneous cognition it would come to 
be^pramana. If the determination of absence of contradicting 
factor is said to occur after the activity, that also is not 
proper, because since activity can arise even without the 
determination of the absence of badhaka (contradicting factor), 
this determination is ineffectual. And there is no cause of 
the determination of absence of contradicting factor which 
occurs after the activity. If it is urged that non apprehension 
is the cause, we say it is not so because this is not possible. 
To wit, is the non-apprehension of the badhaka , as occurring 
before the activity, the cause of the determination of the 
absence of badhaka , which occurs after the activity; or as 
occurring after the activity ?—These two alternatives are there. 
If the former is accepted that is not proper, because the 
non-apprehension of badhaka which occurs earlier cannot 
possibly be the cause of the determination of absence of 
"badhaka which occurs after the activity; a non-apprehension 
of one time cannot bring about determination of abhava at 
another time, as this would be very absurd ( ati-prasaiiga )— 
anything could be proved to be absent at any time. Nor can 
the non-apprehension of badhaka which occurs after the 
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activity be the cause of the determination, because previous to 
activity an ordinary man of limited vision cannot possibly 
determine that at a later time there will not be the apprehension 
of badhaka , and so this is not established. Nor is it possible 
to say that non-apprehension occurring after the activity, 
being determined then only will become the cause of the 
determination of the absence of badhaka which occurs at 
that time, as it has been shown that the determination 
occurring at that time would be ineffectual. Moreover, is the 
non-apprehension of badhaka with reference to all, the cause 
of that determination, or that with reference to oneself ?—thus 
again these two alternatives would be there. If it is one with 
reference to all, that is not proper, because it is not established — 
for ordinary persons of limited vision cannot possibly determine 
that 'all cognisers do not cognise a badhaka\ If it is accepted 
that it is one with reference to oneself, that also is not 
proper, because non-apprehension connected with oneself is 
not conclusive in respect of the particular operations of other 
minds. Therefore, non^apprehension is not the cause of the 
determination of absence of contradiction. Nor is samvada 
the cause because the contingency of infinite series has been 
pointed out. And it has already been established that absence 
of contradiction is not a particularity of true cognition..This 
holds good also of the absence of the defects of the cause, 
so this also is not its particularity. Moreover, since in the 
opponent’s view absence of defects of cause and absence of 
badhaka are propounded as of the form of excellence of the 
cause and of the form of cognition determining consistency, 
if in its determination lies its particularity, the determination of 
pramanya comes to be accepted as paratah\ and even that is 
not proper as the fault of infinite series has, according to 
the opponent's view, already been propounded. As to what is 
said, viz. 'Thus three or four cognitions there since with 
reference to a badhaka , three states are seen, one and the 
same knowledge has validity and again invalidity and again 
validity, or since one would suspect there three states in respect 
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of that badhaka, etc., how would an inquirer not be dependent 
on another so that the vicious infinite series would not be 
there? As to what is said, viz. 1 From this dependence it 
should not be suspected that there is not svatah-pramanya...’, 
that also is not tenable for this is not a game of deceit so 
that only a few cognitions would be described. Without a 
pramana , the suspicion of badhaka would not cease and it 
has been stated that m the opponent’s view there is not possible 
pramana that could remove suspicion. Similarly, if one has 
from the beginning a doubt regarding the knowledge ol the 
defects of the cause, there will be the need for another 
knowledge of the defects of cause, , and thus how could the 
vicious infinite series ( anavastha) be averted? 

It might be urged : Since the knowledge of the defect of the 
cause would be pramana only from the absence of the knowledge 
cognising the defects of its cause there would not be anavastha 
here. As Kumarila said, “If pramanya is accepted to be due to the 
cognition itself, nothing else is required, because in the absence 
of the cognition of defects, falsity (i.e. apramanya) becomes 
precluded automatically.” (Slv. 2.52)—This is not proper and 
it has been answered before. And from the non-cognition of 
defect there cannot be inferred absence of defect, because 
even when defects are existent it is quite possible that there 
should be their non-cognition. Defect of sense-organ brought 
about by timira , etc. is the factor that brings about wrong 
cognition as opposed to the potency to produce true knowledge; 
and that being super-sensuous is not apprehended though it 
is existent. And defects are not concomitant with knowledge 
so that the latter not being there they would also be non-existent. 
And with regard to the knowledge of absence of defects, 
there would be the same anavastha which has been propounded 
before, if consistency, etc. are required to determine its validity. 
This also refutes what has been said by Bhatta, viz. ‘‘Therefore 
intrinsic validity holds good as a general rule everywhere; it 
is set aside by contradictory knowledge and the knowledge 
of the defectiveness of the cause. And though it be dependent 
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on this, there would not be the contingency of vicious infinite 
series; this is dependent on pramana and it is proved to be 
intrinsic in character. As a pramana is not established by 
another pramana , similarly non-validity cannot be established 
by a non -pramana.’ 1 

It may be urged: Though the contradicting knowledge 
may have its nature of cognition not dependent on another, 
still it could render another invalid only if it is itself cognised 
as not being contradicted, not otherwise,—this also is not a 
fault, for The contradicting knowledge is the determination of 
the thing being otherwise, and that being a pramana. which 
is independent sets aside the previous cognition. Even here a 
contradiction may be suspected at times, and that also is set aside 
by another in the case of a person who entertains a doubt 
from the beginning. If in the case of this cognition on further 
examination there arises another contradicting cognition, then 
the middle one would be contradicted and this would mean 
that the first is pramana. If even on proper investigation 
being done with ease there is not another cognition contradicting 
the contradicting cognition, on account of the absence of the 
source, then the first cognition would all the more strongly 
be refuted by it as it is faultless, so by it the validity of it 
only would be set aside. Thus the inquirer would not have 
to go beyond three knowledges; and a contradiction not 
arising, there should not be again the suspicion of contradicting 
cognition/ ( ). To wit, this entire text repudiates the 

contradiction of svatah-pramanya as also anavastha on account 
of there not being the need for more than three knowledges 
for the inquirer”.-But both these have been urged in the other 
view by the aforesaid method. Whatever other condemnation 
there is in the purva-paksa with regard to paratah-pramanya , 
that is refuted by non-acceptance of what is urged and so 
is not condemned at every step by stating it. 

[Absence of pramanya in the preratia-bitddhi ]-Prerana- 
buddhi (knowledge brought about by stimulative statement) 
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does not have validity, as the perception manifesting the 
instrument has-by virtue of samvada (consistency)—as this is 
absent in its case; nor on the strength of the determination 
of the liiiga which is invariably concomitant with it, as in the 
case of inference, due to its arising from its own probandum. 
Moreover, this attempt of the opponent to establish svatah - 
pramanya is for the establishing of the validity of the mind 
(he. buddhi , cognition) which has prerana as its source; and 
according to his theory not only is the validity of the knowledge 
produced by injunctory statement not established, but J.t is 
determined as being invalid. It is thus: knowledge which is 
produced by defective causes is not valid, as for example, 
knowledge arising from eyes, etc. affected by the disease of 
timira and the like; and knowledge arising from the sentence 
‘ One must perform Agnihotra ’ is knowledge produced by the 
prerana-vakya which is possessed of faults, thus there is the 
apprehension of what is contradictory to the cause (of validity). 
And the reason is not asiddha ; in the opponent’s view there 
is the absence of a speaker having excellences in the case of 
the prerana , so the fact of being produced by defects which 
are not set aside by his excellences is established in the case 
of knowledge arising from the prerana. 

It may be urged : This fault might be there if it were accepted 
-that the.faults coming in the way of validity are set aside by 
the excellences of the speaker; whereas, as a matter of fact, 
the ncn-presence of defects which are devoid of a substratum 
even on account of the absence of a speaker is what is 
accepted. It is said, "It is true that in word the rise of defect 
is dependent on the speaker; and its absence is at times due 
to the speaker being one who has excellences. Owing to his 
excellences, defects would not possibly find access to word, 
or owing to the absence of the speaker, the defects being 
devoid of a substratum would not be there.”—(Slv. 2.62-63). 

The answer to this is that this would be so if. the 
apauriiseyatva (that the Veda has no author) were proved by 
some pramana ; but this is not established, as the pramana 
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establishing this will be repudiated. Hence also even this should 
not be urged : “ There in the case of the Veda, the assertion 
of freedom from reproach is very easy to put forward, because 
there is no speaker, and for this reason there cannot even 
be a suspicion of the Veda being apranidna.” (&Iv. 2.68) 

Therefore since the opponent does not accept a speaker 
having excellences and since apauruseyatva is not possible, the 
reason ‘ being produced by defects which are not set aside ’ is 
established in the case of cetas (mind, buddhi, cognition) arising 
from prerand-, and the invariable concomitance of ‘ being 
produced by defects ’ and ‘invalidity’ being determined in the 
case of erroneous cognition elsewhere, the hetu (probans ) 
cannot be viruddha (contrary) or anaikantika (inconclusive). 
By reason of this, absence of prdmdnyo is established in 
respect of knowledge arising from prerand 


NOTES 

r 

1 Tatha hi dosebhyo gunanam abhavas tad-abhavat pramaftyadvayasattvena’- 
pramanyam autsargikam asta iti bruvato na vaktram vakribhavati. 

—STT, l.p. 10. 

2 Kim ca, apauruseyatve prerana-vacaso gunavat-purusa-pramta-laukika- 
vakyesu tattvena niscitam pr3manyarh gunasraya-purusa-pranitatva- 
vyavrttya tat tatra na syat. tatha ca— 

“preranajanita buddhi h pramSnam dosavarjitaih; 
karansir janyamanatval lihga’'ptoka’ksabuddhivat.” 

(Slv. 2, 184) ity ayam sloka evam pathitavyah- 
“preranajanita buddhir apram5 gunavarjitaih; 
karanair jaoyamanatvad alinga”ptoktabuddhivat. ,, —SST, 1, p. 11 

3 7 Prerana-janita buddhir na praraanam na ca’prama, 

gunadosavinirmukta-k5ranebhyah samudbhavat.— 

ity Qvam api praktanah slokah pathitavyah —SST, 1, p. 11 

4 Ata eva yatha— 

“dosah santi na santiti pauruseyesu cintyate; 
vede kartur abhavat tu dosa’^ankaiva nasti nah. 
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(similar to Slv. 2. 68) ity ayam sloka evam pathitas tathaivam api 
pathaniyah— 

gunah santi na santiti paurussyesu cintyate; 

vede kartur abhavat tu guna”sarikaiva nasti nah.—STT, 1, p. 11 

5 Atha svarapavisesakaryo yathsvyavasthitartha-paricchedah iti nati- 
prasangas tarhi sa svarapa-viseso vaktavyah—kim apurvartba-vijninatvain, 
uta niscitatvam, ahosvid badha-rahitatvam, uta svid adusta-karana- 
rabdhatvam, kiiii vg samvaditvam iti,—STT, 1, p. 12. 

6 Tad uktam— 

‘■tad-drstav eva drstesu samvit-samarthyabhavinab; 
smaranad abhilasena vvavabarah pravartate.” iti—STT, 1, p. 16 

7 Tad uktam— 

‘‘Arthasyasambhave’bhavat pratyakse’pi pramanata; 
pratibaddha-svabhavasya taddhetutve samam dvayam”. iti. 

-STT, 1, p. 17. 
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Akaianka 123, 124 
akificitkara 291 

akkhevani dharamakaha 44, 45 
ajfiana 3l, 86, 210, 236* 238 
Ajnaaa-vada 682 ff, 686 
attbamukhavada 36 
atathyata 533 ff 
atiprasanga 29, 501, 5i4, 566 
ativyapfi 815 
atitakala 84 

adosodbhavana 122, 249 ff . 
adhika 48, 49, 82, 103, 210, 
232 ff 

anadhigatarthagantr 541 ff 
ananubhasana 210, 236 ff 
ananuyojya 81 

anavastha 29, 482, 48 7 , 524, 547, 
591, 713, 904 
anityasama 146, 179 ff 
anirvancaniyatavadin 601, 617 
anistaprasanga 482 
anutpattisama 146, 164 
anupapatti 697, 699 
anupalabdhisama 146, 177 ff 
anubhava (intuitive experience) 
883 

anubhuti 631 ff 
anumana 24, 25, 30, 3.76 ff 
(purvavat, etc,), 572ff 
Anumanapanha 39 
anuyoga, 34 
anuyogi 769 
anuyojya 81 
anuloma 35 
anuloma-sambhasa, 87 
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anaikantika 79, 272 ff, 284 ff 
anaucitya 484, 498 ff, 615 
anyonyasraya 2 : \ 482, 486, 547, 
554 ff, 591 

apakarsasama 146, 153 ff 
apavada 29, 484, 495 

apasiddhanta 102 ff, 210. 243 ff, 
531, 563 

aparthaka 210, 226 ff 
apratipatti 26 
apratibha 26,31, 210, 238 
apraptakala 84, 210, 228 ff 
apraptisama 146, 160 
apramanya 640 ff 
ab^dhitatva 526 ff 
abhava (pramana) 452 ff 
Abhidharmakosa 734 ff 
Abhidharmadipa 734 ff 
abhyanujna 85 

araara-viksepa (eel-wriggling) 
683 

arthakriya 537 ff, 635, 639, 885 
arthasastra 12, 91, 792 ff 
Arthasastra 71, 73 
arthantara 86, 210, 223, 615 
arthapatti-pramana 449 ff, 545 
arthapatti-sama 146, 164, 170 
avacchedaka 763 ff 
avayava 28, 60, 61 (10 avayavas) 
avarnyasama 146, 153, 156 ff 
avijnatarths 210, 225 ff 
avinigama 484, 492 ff 
aviruddha 185, 188 
avisesasama 146, 171 
avisamvadi 539 ff, 583, 636 ff, 
639, 885 
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avyabhicaritva 526 ff, 629 
avyakrta, 32 
avyapti 815 
avyaptisama 185, 187 
Astavakra 28 
asamsayasama 185, 188 
asadhanangavacana 122, 249 ff 
asiddha 283 
ahetu 83 

ahetusama 146, 169 ff 
aksepa 29 

Agamadambara 848 ff 

atmasraya 482 ff, 485 ff, 547, 558 

Anandavardhana 812 ff 

AnvIksikT 25 

Ayurveda 12 

Aryadeva 726 ff 

alambana 532 ff 

itaretarasraya 29, 482, 904 

utkarsasama 146, 153, 154 
uttara 79 

utsarga 29, 484, 494 ff 
Udayana 116, 147, 152, 166 ff 
651 ff, 715, 872 
udaharana 34 

IJddyotakara 105 ff, 165 ff, 375 
upacara-chala 135 ff 
upanava 79 
upanayana 34, 37 
upapatti-sama 146, 173 
upamana pramana 447 
upalabdhi sama 146, 174 ff 
upadhi 597 

Upayahrdaya 10, 23, 29, 63, 
141, 185, 245, 280, 351 
ubhayatah-spasa rajju 26, 29., 
500 

eka-sambyakaramya 31 
aitihya 45 ff 


Opamma-katha 40 

katha, 9, 12, 13, 23, 36,43, 61 
Kathavatthu, 23, 34, 36, 41 
kalpana-gaurava, 484, 496 ff 
kalpana-laghava, 484, 496ff 
Katyayana, 797 
Karaasastra, 826ff 
karyasama 146, 183ff 
kalatlta 277 
Kavyasastra 826 ff 
Kundakunda 742 ff, 750 ff 
Kuraarila 716 ff 
Kularka Pandita 307 ff 
Kevaladvaitin 519 ff, 601 
kevalanvayi 309 ff 
Kautilya 791 ff 
krama 27 

khandana (viparita, asat, 
viruddha) 189 ff 
Khandanakhandakhadya, 116 
khyati 644 ff 

GargI 21, 26 
Gaudapada 719 

cakraka 29, 482, 486, 487, 547 
903 

Catuhsataka 726 ff 
Candrakirti 522 
Caraka Samhita 12, 13, 14,24, 
29, 71 ff, 868, 879 
Citsukha 522 

chala 8,29, 51 ff, 83, 87, 108 ff, 
13 5 ff, 880 

Chandogya Upanisad 10 

Jagannatha 81$ ff 
Janaka 26, 28 
jappa 30, 61 
Jayatirtha 153, 259, 300 
jaya-parajaya-vyavastha 257 



Jayanta 28, 116, 298,848, 851, 
852 

Jayarasi Bhatta 116, 52Iff, 720 
jalpaka 75 
Jalpakalpalata 860 
jati (sophistical argument) 13, 
14, 79 , 87, 108 ff, 122 ff, 
144 ff, 195 ff, 879 
jati-sankara 569 ff 
jatyuttara 195 ff 
jigisukatha 45 
Jinabhadra 746 ff 
jfiana 433 ff 

thapana 34, 35 

thapanlya 31 

takkika 31 

tattva 558 ff 

tattvabubhutsukatha 45 

Tattvabodhavidhayim 891 ff 

tattvopaplava 529, 547 

Tattvopapiavavadin 523, 547, 601 

Tattvopaplavasimha 116, 521 ff 

tantrayukti 71 ff 

tarka 9, 24, 41 

tarka (hypothetical reasoning) 
14, 26, 101 ff, 457, 458, 
462 ff, 473 ff, 591, 713 
Tarkatandava 301 
Tarkasastra 189, 193, 247, 281 
tarkabhssa 49, 502 ff, 591 
Tatparyatlka 104 
tarkika 31, 41 

Tarkikaraksasarasaiigraha 235 
tirthika 22, 30 

Dasaslokl-mahSvidySsutra 
307 ff 

DiAnaga 193 ff, 249, 280, 281, 
731 ff 

dukkathS 33 

du?ana 185 ff 

dr?tanta 79, 145 .ff, 211 ff 


drstantabhasa 291, 294 ff 
dosa 61, 824 ff (of kavya) 
dhammakaha 44, 45 
dhammakathika 32 
Dharmakirti 121 ff, 195, 249 ff : 

296 ff, 731 ff 
Dharmavadin 30 
Dharmasastra 12, 90 ff 

Navya-Nyaya 15, 16, 759 ff 
Nagasena 37, 38 
Nagarjuna 522 ff, 611 ff, 724 ff 
nata (jfiata=udaharana) 54 ff 
Narada 28 
niggaha 34, 36, 37 
niggama 34, 37 
nigrahasthana 14, 26, 28, 30, 
31, 49, 62, 83 ff, 101 ff, 
209 ff, 245 ff, 253 ff 
nityasama 146, 181 ff 
niranuyojyanuyoga 123, 144, 
210, 242 ff 

nirupaka-nirupita 764 ff 
nirarthaka 210, 223 ff 
Nirukta 22, 795 ff 
nirnaya 25, 27 
Nyaya 12, 24 
Nyaya-parisi?ta 147, 152 
Nvaya-parisuddhi 117, 129, 
351, 489 

Nyaya-pravesa 294 ff 
Nyaya-bhasya 147 ff 
Nyayamafijari 28 
Nyaya-'Vgrttika 147 ff, 165 ff 
NySyasatra 13, 24, 26, 28,29, 
40, 62, 82 ff, 700 ff, 708 
nvona 103, 210, 231 ff 

paksa 95, 101 ff, 597 ff 
paksadharmata 597 ff 
paksabhasa 291 ff 
patinna 34 
patipuccha-katha 30 
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patipuccha-byakaraniya 31 

patisambhida 33 

patiloma 35 

pandita 31, 37 

patra 355 ff 

Patra-pariksa 355 ff 

Patanjali 29, 797 ff 

paratah-pramanya, 640 ff, 909 ff 

paravadin 34 

paramarsa 582 ff 

parisesa 452 

Parisuddhi 103 

parisad 75 

parihara 29, 55, 85 

paryanuyojyopeksana 210, 240 ff 

paryapti 781 

pSpaoa 35 

punarukta 48, 210, 234 ff 
Parana Kassapa 520 
Purvamimamsa-sutra 692 ff, 708 
purv&vat anumana 376 ff 
prakaranasama 83 ff, 146, 167 ff 
prakaranasama (hetvabhasa) 275 
Prakaranaryavacasastra 247 
pratijna 78 

pratijnantara 210, 214 ff 
pratijnabhasa 291 ff 
pratijna-virodha 210, 216 ff 
pratijna-sannyasa 210, 218 ff 
pratijnahani 28, 31, 55, 85, 210 ff 
pratidrstanta 211 
pratidr?tantasama 146, 161 ff • 
pratibandi 483, 491, 492 
pratiyogi 769 

prativadin 34. 45, 94, 211 ff, 
340 ff 

pratisthapana 79 
pratyaksa 435 ff 
pratyabhijna 457, 458, 631 
prathamopasthitatva 49, 498 
Prabhavakacarita 852 ff, 861 
prama 431, 631 ff 


pramana 14, 25, 101 ff, 365 ff, 
432 ff, 520 ff, 628, 70Iff, 881 ff 
pramanavadin, 14, 15, 628 
Pramaaa-varttika 539, 556 
prayojana 27 

pravrtti-samarthya 527 ff, 649 
Prasastapada 288 ff, 372 ff, 
715 ff 

prasna 49 ff (6 kinds) 
prasnabahulya 185 ff 
prasnalpata 185 ff 
prasangasama 146, 161 ff 
prasangapadana 616, 698 
prapti-sama 146, 160 
prasnika 341 

badhakajnana 527 
badhita 278 

Buddha 5, 6, 9, 22, 23, 520 
Buddhapalita 522, 617, 729 
Bodhasiddhi 147, 172 
Brahma-sutra 696 ff, 7f'6 
brahmodya 10, 11, 862 ff 
Bhartrhari 803 ff 
Bhavaviveka 522, 617, 729 
Bhasarvajna 298 
bhedabhedasama 185 ff 

Makkhali Gosala 5 
Mandana Misra 833 ff 
matanujna 210, 239 ff 
manana 24 
Mahabharata 25 ff 
Mahabhasya 29, 797 ff 
mahavidya 14, 307 ff 
Mahavidyavidambana 307 ff 
Mahavira 5, 6, 22 
Milinda 37, 38 
Milindapaftha 37, 39, 40 
Mudritakumudacandra 856 
mula-saithilya 591 
Mrcchakatika 869 ff 
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mindakapafiha 38, 39 

YSjfiavalkya 21, 22, 26 
yatharthya 526 ff, 629 ff, 639, 
885 

yapaka hetu 50 ff 
Yaska 22 

yukti 24, 368 ff, 463 ff, 466 
Yogacaryabhumisastra 247, 
338 ff 

Yoga-sutra 689 ff, 708 
ropana 35 

Lankavatara-sutra 40, 722 
laghava 29 

linga (drSta, etc) 371 ff 
lekha-dosa 87 
lekba-sampat 86 
Lokayata 37 
lu?aka-hetu 50 ff 

Vandin 28 
Varadaraja 235 
varnyasama 146, 153, 156 
Vardhamana 147, 651 ff 
Vasubandhu 193, 734 ff 
vSkchala 52, 53, 83, 135 ff 
vakovakya 10, 11 
vakyadosa, 82 
vstfcyaprasariisa 82 
Vacaspati 104 ff, 714, 718 ff 
Vatsyayana 73, 108, 114 ff, 373, 
710 ff 

vada 9, 10, 13, 23, 24, 30, 45, 
61, 78, 101 ff, 123 ff. 
338 ff, 881 
vada-dosa 47 ff 
Vgdadvatrimsika 353 
vadin 10, 32, 34, 42, 43, 45, 
94, 211 ff, 340 ff 
Vadi-Devasuri 124 ff, 299, 338, 
344, 856 ff 

Vadi-vinoda, 142 ff, 338, 348 ff 
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Vadindra, 307 ff 
Vadopanisad 353 
vikalpajala 616 
vikalpa-sama 146 ff, 153 ff, 
158 

vikkhevani-dhammakaha 44, 45 
vik?epa 210, 236, 239 
vigrhya-sambhasa 87 
Vigrahavyavartam 522, 524 ff, 
611, 724 

Vijfianavadin 519 
yitanda 37 

vitanda 13, 25, 61, 78, 101 ff, 
112 ff, 611 ff, 881 
VidySnanda 355 
vipratipatti 26 
vibhajja-byakaramya 31 
viruddha (dnsana)" 185, 188 
viruddha (hetvabhasa) 102,273, 
287 ff 

vivada (6 kinds)-46 ff 
vivada-pada 93 
Visvanatha 245, 338 
vitaragakatha 45 
Venkatanatha 117, 129, 215 ff, 
300, 338, 351 

vaitandika 112 ff, 548, 613 
vaidharmya 144 ff 
vaidharmyasama 146, 148 
vaiyStya 484, 498 ff 

Vaisesika-sutra 371 ff, 690 ff, 
708 

vyamsaka-hetu 50 ff 
vyavasayatmakatva 526 ff, 629 ff, 
636 ff 

vyavahara 93 ff 
vyavaharapada 93, 94 
Vyakarana-sSstra 795 
vysgbata 483, 490, 535, 566, 
594 ff 

vyapaka 584 ff 
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vyapti 146 ff, 407 ff, 537 ff, 
770 ff 

vyspti-sama 185, 187 
vyapya 584 
vyasajya-vrtti 781 ff 

Sankara 719, 720, 833 ff 
Sankara Mi£ra 14,1, 152, 338, 
348 ff 

Sankarasvam in 283, 291 ff 
Satapatha Brahmana 10 
Sahara 373, 716 ff 
sabda pramaua. 442 ff, 646 ff 
saStra-vinoda 887 ff 
sastrartha 9, 15 
sunyata 521 ff 
sesavat 40, 376 ff 
Sriharsa 116, 129, 261, 484 ff, 
522 ff, 547 ff 
sruti-bhinaa 185/189 
sruti-sama 185, 189 

satpaksi katha 351 
satpaksi-kathabbasa 3-50 
Sanmatanataka 848 

Sakavadin 34 
samkhya 27 

Safijaya Belatthaputta 6, 520, 
679, 682, 686 
sabha 91 ff 
sabhapati 340 ff 
sabhya 91 ff, 340 ff 
sama 146 ff 
samavacana 500 
savyabhicara 8 *, 273 
sambhava 451 
sambhasa 9, 13, 74, ff 
samvada 9 


sarhsayasama 84, 146, 166 
Samkhya-karika 708 ff 
sadhana 95 
sadharmya 144 ff 
sadharmya-sama 146, 148 
sadhya 95 

sadkyasacna 146. ff, 153, 159. 
275 

Sanatani 116 

samanya-chala 53, 83, 135 ff 
samanyatodr?ta-anumana 276 ff 
samanyalaksana-pratyasatti 
587* ff 

siddhasadhana 594, 841 ff 
siddhanta 29, 80' 

Sulabha 26 

Susruta-sarhbita 71 ff 
sauksmya 27 
Sthananga-sutra 29 
sthapaka-hetu 50 ff 
sthapana 29, 79 
sthapana-hetu 146 
smrti 457, 544, 631' 637, 639 
SySdvad^ 686 

svatab-pramaaya : 632 ff, 640 ff, 
891 ff 

svatah-siddha, 524 ff 
svarupa-sambandka, 768 
svavyagkataka 146 

heu (hetu) 50 
hetu 79, 367 ff 
Hetuvidya 25 
hetusama 185, 187 
hetvantara 85, 210 
hetvabhasa 14, 25, 210, 244, 
245, 271- ff, 881 
Hemacandra 125 
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Abelard 5 
Absolutists 14 
Aristotle 1, 2, 4, 6 
assembly 32, 75 ff 
Agamas 10, 22, 60 

BrShmanas 21, 25, 

Checks (in debate) 209 ff 
Collingwood 521, 614 
contradiction 7 

controversy 1, 2, 7, 9, 15, 21, 
23, 24, 833 ff 
conversation 1, 8, 23 
criteria of truth 526 ff 
criteria of validity 538 ff 
critical examination 9 
critique of Reason 616 

Dasgupta 12 

debate 1, 12, 13, 15, 17, 21, 

25, 338 ff, 602 ff, 833 ff 
debater 24 
definition 612 
dialectic 1 ff, 519 ff 
dialectical criticism 9, 11, 14, 
16, 519 ff, 672 ff, 791 ff 
dialectical discourse 8 
Dialectical Materialism 4 
dialectician 3 
dialogue 5, 9, 10, 25 
discourse 13 
discussion 6, 9, 17, 23 
disputation 1, 2, 5 

eel-wriggling 683 ff 
Eleatics 3 


Engels 4 

empirical experience 519 
empirical knowledge, 521 
epistemology 16 
eristic 2 

fallacy 83 ff - 

Greece 5, 23 
Greek 4, 21 

Hegel 4 

Higher Reality 519 
Hiuen Tsiang 865 ff 

Ideas 2 
idealistic 519 
Idealists 519 
inference 562 ff, 572 ff 

Kant 3, 7 

logic 1, 3, 6, II, 12, 16, 21 
Lokayatikas 602, 687, 720, 723 

Marx 4 

MSdhyamikas 6, 519 if, 601 ff 
methodology 15 
Mimamsakas 11, 12 

Pitakas 9, 10, 22, 30 
Plato 1, 2, 23 
polemical method, 7, 8, 
prasangika method 520 ff 
Protagoras 5 

Reasoning 2, 3, 14 
„ (dialectical) 2 
„ (demonstrative) 2 
(probable) 2 
„ (valid) 355 ff 
rhetoric 3, 6 
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sceptics 4, 519 ff, 617, 686 
Scepticism 6, 15, 521 ff, 685 
Scholasticism 2 
Socrates 1, 2, 6, 23 
Sophists 1, 3, 5, 6, 23 
Stoics 3 

syllogism 12, 24, 400 ff 
Sramahas 5 

Theory of truth 14 
Tlrthankaras 10, 43 
Topic 3 

truth 14, 628 ff . 


Ultimate Reality 519 
umpire 24 
Upanisads 21 

valid knowledge 14, 538 ff, 
548 ff, 881 ff 

validity 14, 15, 538 ff, 881. ff 
Vjdyas 16, 791 

wranglers 4 
Xenophon 2 
Zeno 1 




